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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


TAi^  edition  differs  from  the  third  in  nothing 
except  in  the  addition  of  a  new  Section,  explain- 
ing the  Effects  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  Value 
qf  Money. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  shoum,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  when  the  quantity  of  money  remains 
the  same,  taxation  cannot  raise  general  prices. 
It  follows  J  as  a  necessary  consequetice,  that  that 
advance  in  general  prices  which  experience  proves 
to  be  a  consequence  qf  taxation j  must  he  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  qf  money. 

The  manner  in  which  taxation  increases  the 
quantity  qf  money,  I  have,  in  this  edition  qf 
the  Essay  on  the  Com  Trade,  endeavoured  to 
explain. 

While  investigating  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate the  value  qf  money  wlten  the  material  of 
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which  it  is  composed  is  a  foreign  product^  I 
received  much  assistance  Jrom  a  very  curious 
and  elaborate  Critique  by  Mr.  Pennington,  upon 
some  doctrines  connected  with  this  sutgect,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr. 
MiU.  With  Mr.  Pennington^ s  subsequent  specu- 
lations I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted;  and  I  am  therefore  wuMe  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived  may  coincide  with  tl^ose  ^  that  very  able 
Economist. 


Fbbbuaet  drd,  1827. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade 
having  been^  for  a  considerable  time^  out 
of  prints  and  a  new  edition  being  called 
for,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  revising 
the  work,  and  for  explaining  the  manner 
in  which  the  Com  Laws  have  contributed 
to  create  the  revulsion  and  embarrassment 
which  have  recently  occurred. 

I^nce  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  the  Author  has  had  the  satis* 
iaction  of  seeing  the  doctrines  therein  nn* 
folded,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  principal  writers  who  have^ 
subsequently,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
indpwtant  sut>jeet  of  the  Com  Lyws. 
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It  was  stated  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work^  that  when  a  tax  is  imposed  on  any 
domestic  article,  a  duty  of  equal  amount 
should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
the  similar  foreign  article,  and  a  bounty^ 
also  of  equal  amount,  should  be  granted 
on  the  eicportation  of  the  one,  and  the  re- 
exportation of  the  other.  This  was  consi- 
dered, in  the  first  instance,  as  a  somewhat 
startling  proposition,  and  as  one  savouring, 
not  of  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
but  rather  of  the  exploded  system  of  legisla- 
tive restriction  and  encouragement.  Thri 
principle,  however^  was  adopted  by  Mrl 
Ricardo,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture,  who  explained 
and  enforced  it  with  his  usual  ability.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  this  principle^ 
instefid  of  being  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  friee  trade,  is  part  and  parcel  of  that 
doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  restore 
that  natufid  equilibrium  between  the  dif- 
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ferent  branchte  of  indusCry,  which  equilit^ 
forium  taxation  occasionally  disturbs. 

In  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Essay  oil  the 
Corn  Trade,  it  was  shewn,  the  Author  be- 
lieves for  the  first  time,  that  a  perntKanenlly 
b^h  ^cale  of  general  prices,  from  iVhatov^r 
cause  arising,  cannot  depress  domestic  in^ 
dustry  by  encouragfng  the  importation  of 
cheaper  foreign  articles;  and  thatcomtaio- 
dities^  the  costofpA^dticing  which  isg^reat^r 
in  foreign  countries  thto  at  home,  ii^y^ 
nevertheless^  be  imported,  provided  the 
comparative  disadvantage  of  the  foreign 
capitalist  in  producing  the  imported  article^ 
be  less  than  the  comparative  advantage  of 
the  domestic  capitalist  in  producing  the 
articles  exportied/in  exchange^  These  pritt*- 
ciples  Mr*  Ricardo  adopted  into  his  vbfy 
valuable  work  upon  PoUli<»l  Ecdndnli]^  and 
Taxation  ;  and  they  form^  in  some  measur^i 
the  ground-work  of  his  chapters  upon  fo- 
reign trade,  and  of  his  doctrines,  on  the  in- 
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fluepce  of  taxation  upon  the  export  and 
import  of  commodities. 

To  this  edition  have  been  added  some 
facts  and  reasonings  originally  published  by 
the  Author  in  18 16,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress* These  principally  relate  to  the  reiu- 
tation,  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com 
and  of  silver,  of  the  opinion  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
which  occurred  during,  and  subsequent  to  the 
war,  were  occasioned  by  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency ;  and  to  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  that  redundant  supply  reduces 
prices  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the 
excess.  It  is  a  gratifying  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  these  .principles,  that, 
although  he  had  not  then  seen  the  publication 
in  which  they  at  first  appeared,  one  of  ouf 
ablest  writers  upon  questions  of.  political 
economy,  by  an  original  process  of  his  own, 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions.    Mr.  Tooke^ 
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in  liis  worfc  "  On  High  and  Low  Prices,** 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which 
have  of  late  years  been  made  to  the  sci- 
ence, has  established  these  principles  by  an 
ample  induction  from  curious  and  valuable 
fects,  and  has  explained  in  a  masterly  man* 
ner  their  extensive  influence  on  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  market. 

In  the  First  Edition  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  which  was  written  in  1814, 
and  published  early  in  the  following  year, 
before  the  Author  was  acquainted  with  the 
very  able  and  original  disquisitions  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  difference  between  the  returns  to 
capital  upon  the  worst,  and  upon  the  best 
lands  under  tillage  appears  in  the  form  of 
rent;  and  that  when  we  increase  the  cost 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  produce  of  labour  w\\\  be  required 
for  wages,  and  a  less  proportion  will  re- 
main   for   profits.      With    respect   to    the 
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first  of  thes^  principles^  the  Author  had 
found  nothing  very  material  to  modify  or 
correct ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  second,  the 
doctrine  was  stated  incidentally,  and  without 
the  Author's  being  aware  of  the  very  im- 
portant consequences  to  which  it  leads»  The 
chief  corrections  and  additions  which  it  lias 
appeared  necessary  to  make  in  the  last  and 
present  editions  of  this  work,  relate,  there- 
fore, to  the  doctrine  of  profits^ 

Though  the  very  profound  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Ricardo  were  the  occasions  which 
originally  suggested  the  Author's  inquiries 
into  the  causes  which  deternrine  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital,  yet,  in  prosecuting  . 
these  inquiries,  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
very  different  from  those  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
has  endeavoured  to  establish*  To  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  eminent  economist,  that  the 
whole  produce  of  industry  is  divided  be- 
tween wages  and  profits,  and  that  profits  rise 
or  fall  only  as  wages  fall  or  rise,  the  Author 
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hasnevet*  been  able  to  assent ;  atid  thd  nior« 

attentively  lie  has  considered  the  subject  the 

# 
more   thoroughly   has  he  been  convinced, 

that  these  principles  have  had  their  origin  in 
a  hasty  and  premature  generalisation,  bestow*- 
ing  universality  upon  one  leading  particular, 
and  attributing  to  the  exclusive  agency  of 
a  single  cause,  effects  resulting  from  the 
combined  Operation  of  many. 

On  a  former, x)Ccasion,  the  Author  ven- 
tured to  predict,  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
controversy  amongst  the  professors  of  politi*- 
cal  economy  would  cease,  and  unanimity 
prevail  respecting  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  He  thinks  he  can 
already  perceive  the  unequivocal  signs  of 
the  approaching  fulfilment  of  this  predict 
tion.  Since  it  was  hazarded,  two  works 
have .  appeared,  each  of  which,  in  its 
own  peculiar  line,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  correct  the  errors  which  previously  pre*- 
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Tailed*  These  publications  are,  "  A  critical 
IMssertation  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and 
Measures  of  Value,  by  an  anonymous 
author ;"  and  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on 
High  and  Low  Prices^"  by  Mr.  Took^. 

The  Dissertation  on  Value  is  a  masterly 
specimen  of  perspicuous  and  accurate  logic ; 
and  furnishes  an  unerring  test  for  the  de- 
tection of  that  vague  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage in  which  some  of  our  most  eminent 
economists  have  indulged,  and  which  has 
mainly  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  science. 

The  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  is  also 
excellent  in  its  kind.  It  is  practical,  rather 
than  theoretical.  It  establishes  its  conclu- 
sions by  an  extensive  induction  from  various 
and  important  facts ;  and,  independently  of 
its  intrinsic  merits,  it  derives  an  additional 
value  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  inves. 
tigations  are  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
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presents  a  striking  and  corrective  codtraift 
to  the  premature  geperalisations^  and  pure 
abstractions^  of  the  Bicardo  school. 

The  influence  of  these  writers  in  checking 
the  tendency  to  a  species  of  sectarian  dog- 
matism,  and  in  bringing  controverted  ques- 
tions to  a  satisfactory  concludon^  is  already 
perceptible.     In  his  recent  work  upon  Poli- 
tical Econcmiy^  Mr«  M'^Cidloch  has,  with 
laudable  candour,  coriDected^  in  ao  essential 
degr9e«liis  former  opinions  <ni  the  subject  of 
profit ;  and  has  admitted^  that  Mr.  Ricardo's 
principles  are  tenable^  only  when  we  parvert 
from  their  established  acceptation  the  terms 
iti  Fhich   these  principles  are   expressed* 
Xhis  is  the  same  thing  as  admitting^  tjbat  the 
Ricardo  doctrine  of  profit  is. erroneous.    Arr 
bitcary  aUecations  in  the  meaning  of  terms 
are  not  discoveries  in  science. 

To  be  consistent  with  himsdf^  Mr.  MCul- 
loch  must  also  admits  that  the  Ricardo  theory 
of  value  is  indefensible.     Upon   bis  own 
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shewing,  that  theory  admits  of  no  species  of 
proof,  except  that  which  is  obtained  by  a 
most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  extension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  labour.  If  the 
process  of  fermentation  in  a  cask,  and  the 
progress  of  vegetation  in  a  tree,  are  labour, 
then  may  we  demonstrate  that  labour  is  the 
cause  of  value.  By  the  same  novum  orgcmum 
we  may  demonstrate,  Uiat  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  four  right  angles ; 
for  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  this  demon- 
stration as  perfect  as  the  former  is,  that 
we  should  alter  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
employ  the  term  four  to  signify  the  number 
commonly  expressed  by  the  term  two.  This 
is  a  most  convenient  species  of  logic,  by 
which  we  may,  with  equal  facility^  prove 
every  proposition  to  be  true,  and  every  pro- 
position to  be  false. 

Mr.  Mill  appears  more  reluctant  than  Mr. 
MCiiUoch  to  modify  and  correct  the  pure 
Ricardo    doctrines    which     he   maintains* 
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Ye^,  frcHn  his  manner  of  defending  these 
doctrines^  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  not  &r 
from  admitting  that  they  are  essentially  un- 
tenable. In  the  last  edition  of  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy,  he  contends,  that  a 
self-moving  machine,  and  a  fermenting  cask, 
perform  labour;  he  admits,  that  the  pi*o- 
duce  of  capital,  which  he  formerly  asserted 
was  qU  divided  between  wages  and  profit,  is 
in  reality  divided  between  wages,  profit,  and 
that .  third  quantity  which  is  necessary  to 
replace  capital ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  pro- 
fits rise  or  fall,  as  wages  fall  and  rise,  he  gives 
up,  in  all  oases,  except  in  those  in  which 
the  terms  are  used,  not.  according  to  their 
accustomed  acceptation,  but'  with  a  refer- 
ence to  proportions.  It  may  be  easily  shewn, 
however,  that  the  doctrine  that  profits  depend 
on  wages  is  equally  untenable,  whether  the 
terms,  alteration  of  wages,  alteration  of  pro- 
fits, are  employed  with  a  reference  to  pror 
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portions^  or  whether  they  are  used  in  rela- 
tion to  quantities. 

Let  us  suppose^  that  a  capitalist  advances 
to  a  labourer  20  quarters  of  com  as  wages, 
and  ^  quarters  as  seed ;  and  let  the  produce 
returned  to  the  capitalist  at  the  end  of  the 
year  be  60  quarters.  In  this  case,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  whole  produce,  as  Mr.  Mill 
contends  we  ought,  what  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  seed,  40  quarters  will  remain. to 
be  divided  between  wages  and  profit ;  and 
as,  by  the  suppo^tion,  wages  are  90,  profits 
must  be  20  also ;  that  is,  as  the  whole  ad- 
vances of  the  capitalist  for  wages  and  seed 
was  40  quarters,  and  as  he  has  20  quarters 
remaining  over  and  above  the  replacement 
of  these  advances,  the  rate  of  his  pr(^t  will 
be  50  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  vary  our  supposition,  and 
assume,  that  while  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  produce  obr 
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tatned,  remain  exactly  as  before,  an  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  cultivation,  which  enables 
the  farmer  to  crop  his  6eld  with  10  quarters 
of  seed,  instead  of  wiih  30  quarters*   In  this 
case,  when  from  the  whole  produte  of  60 
quarters,  the  10  quarters  required  to  replace 
capital,  in  Mr.  Mill's  sense  of  the  term,  are 
deducted,  50  quarters  will  remain  to   be 
divided  between  wages  and  profit.   Let  these 
50  be  equally  divided,  as  the  40  quarters  for^ 
merly  were,  between  the  labourer  and  capi- 
talist, each  getting  35  quarters,  and  then  the 
shares  or  proportions  will  remain  exactly  as 
before.    But  though  the  proportions,  or  pro- 
portional wages  remain  unchanged,  yet  pro« 
fits  will  have  risen  from  50  to  upwards  of  70 
per  cent    The  capitalist,  after  replacing  his 
expenditure  of  35  quarters  for  wages,  and 
10  quarters  for  seed,  will  have  a  surplus  of 
35  quarters  remaining,  while,  in  the  former 
case,  afler  replacing  an  expenditure  of  30 
quarters  for  wages,  and  30  quarters  for  seed, 
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he  had  a  surplus  of  only  20  quarters  te^ 
maining. 

Thus  we  find,  by  a  short  and  simple,  but 
strictly  demonstrative  process,  that  even  when 
we  adopt  Mn  Mill's  language  of  shares  and 
proportions,  profits  do  not  depend  upon 
wages.  When  he  again  revises  his  chapter 
upon  profits,  he  will  discover  that  the  position 
to  which  he  has  retired  is  just  as  untenable 
as  that  which  he  has  abandoned ;  and  he 
will  be  disposed  to  assent  to  those  correct 
principles  of  value  and  of  profit  which  are 
arrived  at,  not  by  hasty  generalisations  of  a 
single  influential  fact,  but  by  a  careful  in- 
duction from  the  several  circumstances, 
which,  after  a  complete  analysis,  are  found 
to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  accounted  for  and  explained. 

February  I7th,  1826. 
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AN  ESSAY,  &c. 


¥art  tDe  iftrtft 


ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
TRADE  IN  CORN. 


CHAP.  I. 


On  the  Principles  of  the  internal  Com  Trade. 

The  inequality  of  the  seasons,  with  respect  to 
scarcity  and  plenty,  is  one  of  those  obvious  facts 
which  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  all. 
Whoever  looks  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  perceives,  that,  under  a  precisely  similar 
course  of  culture,  the  same  piece  of  ground  will, 
in  one  year,  present  an  overflowing  harvest,  and, 
in  another,  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of  tillage. 
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Now,  this  inequality,  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  seasons,  is  greater  in  a  small,  than  it  is  in  a 
large  district.  A  single  field  may,  in  some  years, 
give  a  produce,  <feiible,  treUe,  or  perhaps  qua- 
druple to  that,  which,  under  the  same  course  of 
husbandry,  it  may  yield  in  others;  but  an  ex- 
tensive farm,  and  much  less,  an  agricultural  parish 
composed  of  many  fiirms,  could  scarcely,  in  its 
fertility  fix)m  year  to  year,  exhibit  so  striking  an 
irr^ularity.  The  irregularity  would  be  still  less,  if 
we  took  the  average  produce  of  a  county;  and  less 
yet,  if  we  took  the  average  produce  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  in 
proportion  as  the  territory  which  supplies  subsist- 
ence is  extended,  the  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  seasons  will  be  diminished. 

This  principle  is  so  obvious^  that  iffusti^atkm  is 
scarcdy  i^quisite.  The  seascms  mort  un&vour- 
able  to  the  crop  of  Qom,  are  those  df  excessive 
drought  and  of  exces«ve  tarn.  But  as  corn  grow&t 
equaHy  upon  high  <aii4  low  kads^-^^on  those  wMdh 
are  disposed  to  be  too  wet>  as  wdl  as  vpott 
those  which  are  ^posed  to  be  too  dry,  the 
drought  <Mr  the  rain,  Whkh  is  htM>tfid  lo  tea  fNUt 
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ct  ibe  001W7,  it  fkTOunlfle  to  some  other ;  and 
though,  both  in  the  wet,  and  in  the  drj  season, 
tiie  crcrp  is  a  good  deal  less  than  it  would  be  in 
oiae  more  properly  tempered,  yet,  in  both,  what 
is  lost  in  one  part  of  the  countiy,  is,  in  some  mea- 
sore,  compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  another ; 
and  thus,  the  general  crop  of  the  kingdom  will 
never  vary  so  much  fcom  year  to  year,  as  the  par- 
ticular crop  of  a  county,  a  parish,  or  a  farm. 

On  the  principle,  that  the  inequality  in  the  pro* 
ductiveness  of  any  district  diminishes,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  district  is  enlarged,  it  is  demon- 
strable, that,  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  and  to  obviate 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  superfluity  and  of 
fiimine,  an  agricultural  country  should  extend 
perfect  freedom  to  the  internal  trade  in  com.  In 
years  when  the  general  crop  has  been  defideirt,  die 
inhabitants  of  those  particular  districts,  in  which 
the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  has  been  little  felt, 
might,  perhapa^  complain,  that  their  abundance 
riiould  be  withdrawn  by  the  speculations  of  the 
CKxn  dealer ;  and  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
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an  artificial  scarcity  when  nature  had  kTished 
plenty.  The  following  considerations  wiU  shew, 
that  this  complaint  could  be  dictated  only  by  a 
short-sighted  selfishness,  as  ignorant  of  its  own 
true  interest,  as  r^ardless  of  the  general  good. 

1.  The  allowing  of  a  free  circulation  of  com 
throughout  aU  the  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
thus,  in  a  year  of  scanty  harvest,  compensating 
the  deficiency  of  one  quarter,  by  the  comparative 
abundance  of  another,  and  equalizing  the  [pres- 
sure, as  much  as  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
means  of  communication,  will  admit,  not  only 
mitigates  the  general  suffering  of  the  country,  but 
even  to  those  particular  districts,  in  which  the 
crop  may  have  succeeded,  but  which  the  freedom 
in  the  internal  trade  has  rendered  partakers  in  the 
general  distress,  gives,  in  the  assurance  of  future 
relief,  ample  compensation  for  present  pressure. 
Those  very  districts  which  have,  this  year,  an 
abundant  crop,  may,  next  year,  have  one  that  is 
deficient ;  and  that  free  circulation  of  com  which 
now  deprives  them  of  part  of  their  abundance, 
and  puts  them  upon  thrift  and  saving,  may,  a  few 
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months  hence^  supply  their  necessities  from  those 
very  quarters  which  they  now  relieve. 

Thus,  in  a  country  where  a  free  internal  trade 
in  com  is  permitted,  each  district  receives,  in  its 
turn,  the  most  important  benefits ;  and,  should  the 
country  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  its  means  of 
communication  ample,  though  it  might  occasion- 
ally be  visited  by  dearth,  yet,  the  pressure  jEalling 
equally  on  all,  and  the  favoured  districts  in  some 
measure  compensating  the  fiEiilure  of  crop  in  others, 
the  hardships  of  dearth  could  scarcely,  even  in  the 
most  deficient  years,  be  heightened  into  the  mise- 
ries of  famine. 

2.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident,  when  we 
consider  the  further  effects  which  an  unshackled 
domestic  trade  in  com  has,  both  on  the  distribu- 
tion, and  on  the  production,  of  this  important 
artide.  The  public  good  requires  that  the  supply 
of  subsistence  should  be  equalised,  not  only 
through  all  the  districts  of  the  country,  but,  also, 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  year.  When  the 
supply  of  grain  is  inadequate  to  subsist  the  people 
abundantly  until  the  retum  of  the  next  harvest, 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  food  is  the  only 
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means  by  which  they  can  escape  a  famuie.  If 
they  put  themsdres,  in  time,  upon  the  necessary 
d^ree  of  saring ;  if,  for  example,  they  consume 
daily,  an  ounce  or  two  less  food  than  ordinary, 
they  may  pass  on  to  the  next  harvest,  without 
suflfering  any  rery  serious  inconvenience;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  to  feast,  with  their  usual 
profuseness,  for  eleven  months,  and  leave  the  whole 
deficiency  to  fall  on  the  few  last  weeks  of  the 
year,  multitudes  must  perish  of  famine. 

Now,  an  unrestricted  domestic  trade  in  com 
forces  the  people  upon  that  timely  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  food,  which,  partly  from  an  knprd- 
vident  disregard  of  the  future,  and  partly  from 
^norance  of  their  danger,  they  might  otherwise  faU 
to  adopt;  for,  when  the  operations  of  the  core 
dealer  are  unimpeded,  he,  on  the  prospect  of  a  defi^ 
dent  crop,  and  while  fftein  as  yet  continues  dieap^ 
buys  up  corn,  under  the  expecti^ion  that  it  must 
soon  bring  a  higher  price ;  and  thus,  before  it  is  top 
late,  advertises  the  deficiency  of  food  to  the  people* 

Nor  need  the  people  ever  apprehend,  that  the 
torn  dealer,  when  the  trade  is  left  free  and  opeo^ 
can  have  an  interest  in  buying  up  grain  too  hugely. 
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and  mpttttii^tbem  to  unneeessarj  distress.  When 
there  is  a  real  scarcity,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  consumers  that  the  price  of  com  should 
tie  raised  su^ently  h%h,  to  cause  such  a  d^ree 
of  economy  in  consumption  as  may  enable  the 
supply  to  last  throughout  tlie  year.  It  is  also  the 
interest  of  the  corn  dealer  to  raise  the  price  thus 
high ;  and  it  never  can  be  his  interest  to  raise  it 
higher.  If,  by  raising  prices  too  h%h,  he  dis- 
courages consumption  so  much,  that  the  supply 
of  the  season  is  likely  not  to  be  used  until  some 
time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs 
the  hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part 
of  his  com  from  natural  causes,  but  of  being 
obliged  to  sell  what  remains  for  much  less  than 
he  might  have  obtained  for  it  several  months  be- 
fore. If,  by  not  raising  the  price  su£ScientIy  high» 
he  discourages  consumption  so  little,  that  the  sup- 
I^  of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  exhausted  before 
the  next  harvest,  he  not  only  loses  a  part  of  the 
profit  which  he  might  have  made,  but  he  exposea 
the  people  to  suflTer,  before  the  end  of  the  season^ 
instead  of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  horrors  of 
a  fanune.    It  is  the  interest  of  the  people,  that 
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the  daily^    weekly^  and    monthly   coii8umption» 
should  be  proportioned,  as  exactly  as  possiUe,  to 
the  supply  of  the  season.    The  mterest  of  inland 
com  dealers  is  the  same.    By  suppljring  the  piec^le, 
as  nearly  as  they  can  judge,  in  this  proportion, 
they  are  likely  to  sell  their  corn  at  the  highest 
price,  and  with  the   greatest  profit;   and  their 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sales,  enables  them  to 
judge,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  how  far  the 
markets    are    really    supplied    in    this    manner. 
Without  intending  to  pnmiote   the  interest  of 
the  puUic,  com  dealers  are  necessarily  led,  by 
a  regaxi  to  their  own  interest,  to  act  in  the 
manner  most    beneficial  to  the    great   body  of 
consumers.    They  perform,  towards  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  functions  precisely  similar  to 
thpse  which  are  performed  by  the  prudent  captain 
of  a  ship,  who,  foreseeing  that  provisions  are  likdy 
to  run  short,  puts  his  crew  upon  shcnrt  allowance. 

3.  But  it  is  not  only  by  equalising  the  supply  of 
subsistence  throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  periods  of  the  year,  that  the  unrestricted 
operations  of  the  inland  com  trade  mitigate  the 
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evils  arising  from  irregnlar  seasons,  and  obviate 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  superfluity  and  famine. 
As  the  growers  of  com  always  cultivate/ as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  average 
years,  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that,  in  deficient  years,  the  sup- 
ply must  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and,  in  abun- 
dant years,  exceed  it.    Hence,  where  the  internal 
trade  in  com  is  left  free,  intelligent  and  opulent 
merdiants  will' not  limit    their   speculations  to 
equalising,  throughout  the  country  and  the  year, 
the  supply  of  a  single  season,  but  will  aim  at  cor- 
recting, in  some  measure,  the  irr^ularities  which 
take  place  from  year  to  year.     These  irregularities 
have  limits  which  they  rarely  pass.     If  two  or 
three  years  of  abundance  have  occurred  in  suc- 
cession, there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  next 
may  be  a  deficient,  or,  at  least,  an  average  year. 
This  probability  will  enter  into  the  calculations  o( 
the  skilful  and  wealthy  com  dealer.     When  tWo 
ci  three  abundant  years  have  thrown  superfluous 
com  upon  the  market,  its  price  becomes  extremely 
low ;  and  the  capital  that  should  be  employed  in 
buying  it  up,  and  preserving  it  in  stores  and  gra- 
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Mries^  uQtU  the  yeeurrence  of  a  defident  crop 
again  elevated  prices^  would  obtain  eKtraordinarf* 
}Vofit8.  The  expectation  of  obtaining  theie» 
would  induce  the  dealar  to  keep  on  hand  a«  much 
of  the  old  crop  as  poesible.  The  more  capital  he 
could  employ  in  thia  way,  and  the  more  accurately 
he  observed  the  cycles  of  plenty  and  of  dearth 
which  the  seasons  g»ierally  perform,  the  more  he 
would  enrich  himself,  and  benefit  the  public. 

N(»r  need  the  public  be  at  all  apprehoisive,  lest 
his  avarice  should  prompt  him  to  keep  up  com 
beyond  what  the  irregularity  in  the  annual  supply 
might  render  expjedient  In  this,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  interest  of  the  dealer  and  of  the  oan-^ 
sumer  exactly  coincide.  Should  the  dealer  hoard 
his  com  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  equalise  the 
supply  of  one  yrar  with  another,  he  would  not  only 
lose  a  consideraUe  portion  of  his  stock,  from  natural 
causes^  but,  on  the  return  of  a  good  harvest,  would 
be  obliged  to  dispose  of  what  remained  at  a  lower 
rate  than  he  could  before  have  done ;  and  diould 
he,  on  the  contrary,  n^lect  to  take  the  preom^ 
tioBs  pointed  out  by  the  inequality  in  the  seasons, 
he  would  at  enoe  expose  the  country  to  inoonve- 
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Aieace  wbkh  might  have  been  avdded,  and  rmm 
the  wealth  which  he  might  have  realised.  Th^ 
more  carefuUj  he  watches  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  calculates  the  perioda  which  abun^ 
dant  and  deficient  years  perform,  the  more  rapidly 
he  may  enrich  himself,  and  the  more  effectually 
supply  the  deficiency  of  one  season  with  the 
superfluity  of  another. 

In  this  manner,  as  society  advances,  as  cajMtal 
accumulates,  and  as  the  principles  of  economical 
science  become  understood,  new  resources  are 
developed  for  warding  off  those  terrible  visitations 
of  want  and  fisimine,  to  which,  in  ruder  periods, 
nations  are  so  frequently  exposed.  Not  only 
in  times  of  deikient  crop  does  the  establishment 
of  perfect  freedom  in  the  internal  com  trade 
cmnpensate,  in  some  measure,  the  wants  of  on^ 
district  by  the  comparative  plenty  of  another,  and 
i?enderthe  {M^ssure  toleraUe,  by  laying  it  equally 
on  aU ;  but  this  most  ben^cial  measure  of  internal 
economy  causes,  whenever  any  deficiency  occurs^ 
the  markets  to  be  fed  with  such  r^^ulated  and 
apportioned  supplies,  that  a  too  rapid  consumption 
Is  mterdieted,  and  the  stwk  <m  haad  made  to  lart 
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until  the  returning  harvest  brmgs  relief.  And 
further, — ^it  carries  on  the  lavish  bounty  of  one  year, 
to  correct  the  stinted  kindness  of  another ;  until, 
in  a  country  possessed  of  abundant  capital,  and 
having  ample  means  of  communication,  the  supply 
of  subsistence  may  be  equalised  through  consider- 
aUe  periods,  and  dearth  rendered  a  rare,  and 
fiEunine  an  almost  impossible,  occurrence. 

4.  As  com  is  an  article  in  more  general  use,  and, 
therefore,  more  abundant  than  any  other ;  and  as 
the  carriage  of  a  commodity  so  bulky  is  attended 
i^ith  considerable  expense,  wherever  internal 
intercourse  is  left  free,  capital  to  a  great  amount 
will  invest  itsdf  in  the  com  trade.  This  capital 
will  be  principally  directed  to  the  erection  of 
store-houses,  to  the  filling  of  them  with  grain,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  it  in  them,  until  a  favourable 
market  can  be  obtained.  Indeed,  in  all  we  have 
said,  respecting  the  various  operations  of  the  com 
trade,  the  existence  of  stores,  for  the  accumulation 
of  com,  has  been  implied.  To  equalise  the  supply 
of  grain  throughout  the  several  districts  of  a  coun- 
try; to  feed  the  markets  in  a  manner  so  regulated 
and  apportioned,  as  to  make  the  quantity  oi  com 
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upon  hand  last  throughout  the  jear ;  and^  above 
aH,  to  cany  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  an 
labundant  harvest  to  meet  the  probable  recurrence 
of  a  deficient  crop,  require,  that  a  very  large 
proportion,  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  employed  in  collecting  grain, 
and  in  maintaining  proper  buildings  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  simj^e  expedient  of  leaving 
the  internal  trade  in  com  free,  aU  the  functions 
of  public  granaries  are  performed;  and  not  only 
so,  but  are  performed  at  infinitely  less  expense, 
and  far  more  effectually,  than  they  could  be  l^^ 
such  complicated  and  difficult  establishments. 
No  country  would  consent  to  raise  the  revenue 
that  it  would  require  to  maintain  public  stores, 
and  to  lay  up  in  tbem,  in  order  to  meet  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  exigencies  of  the  seasons,  quantities 
of  grain,  equal  to  those  which,  for  the  self-same 
purpose,  private  dealers  can,  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  accumulate. 

But,  suppose  it  otherwise;  suppose^ that  the 
necessary  revenue  is  raised,  and  the  public  gra- 
naries  erected  and  filled ;   still,  the  state  factors 
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who  sboiild  be  put  in  charge  c^  them,  howeref 
they  might  be  controuled,  and  however  rewarded, 
would  never  attain  the  vigilance  and  akin  of 
private  individuals  watching  over  their  own 
property,  and  perpetually  stimulated  by  sdf- 
interest  to  attend  to  every  fluctuation  of  supply. 
The  mismanagement  would  be  without  a  remedy, 
and  the  waste  enormous.  Whatever  expense  a 
country  might  consent  to  incur,  in  cmler  to  pre- 
serve, in  puUic  granaries,  a  surplus  c^  subsbtence 
for  deficient  seasons,  she  could  not  attain  this 
desirable  end  half  so  effectually,  as  by  the  simfde 
wisdom  of  refraining  from  all  interference,  and 
leaving  individuals  at  perfect  liberty  to  embark 
their  capital  in  the  internal  com  trade.  The  only 
granaries  by  means  of  which,  in  an  extensive 
country,  the  recurrence  of  frimine  can  be  obviated, 
are  those  which,  under  a  system  of  perfect  freedom, 
the  merchant  and  the  factor  find  it  their  interest 
to  erect* 

Though,  under  a  system  of  fl^  trade,  the 
store-houses  of  private  traders  perform,  with 
infinitely  less  expense,  and  far  greater  effect, 
the  functions  of  public  granaries,  yet  they  have,  at 
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aU   tisitSy  been  viewed    with    peculiar  jealomjr 

aod  alarm  by  the  people  whom  they  save.    Wbeft 

the  supply  of  any  article,  particularly  if  it   be 

a&e  of  the  first  necessity,  is  diminished  below  the 

demand,  its  value  rises,  not  merely  in  the  ratio  of 

this  diminution,  but  in  a  ratio  consideraUy  hi^ier ; 

iSar  exam{de^  if  there  be,  in  any  market,  a  demand 

tcft  a  thousand  quartekis  of  corn,  while  the  supply  is 

tfiminialied  to   nine   htnidred,   then    these  nine 

faondfed  quarter  win  bring  a  linger  smn  than 

m  tboo#and  would  have  iMmiglit.    Some  obscmt 

sotion  ^Ibis  prind{de,  which,  indeed,  is  a  fimda- 

Mental  one  in  politicd  economy,  has  ever  led  tiie 

consmners  of  com  to   suppose  that,  though  the 

kitemal  deal^,  in  his  various  operations  of  equalis- 

isg  the  sup^y  through  all   the  districts  of  the 

oouatry,  and  periods  of  the  year,  and  of  preserving 

tiie  sttperfluAty  of  otte  season  to  meet  the  probable 

dcfid^Mgr  of  another,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 

have  an  interest  identical  with  that  of  the  people ; 

yet  that  he  may,  after  all  these  Intimate  objects 

are  obtained,  have  a  further  interest,  diametrically 

opposite  to  theirs ;  and,  by  keeping  up  com  untfl 

it  iperiflbes  upon  his  bands,  may  secure  a  g^^eat^ 
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sum  for  the  part  that  remains,  than  he  could 
have  obtained  by  allowing  the  whole  to  come 
to  market. 

The  error  here  involved,  arises  from  applying 
a  principle  that  can  be  thus  acted  upon,  only 
with  respect  to  commodities,  the  su{^ying  of 
which  is  vested  in  exclusive  companies,  to  an 
article  of  universal  consumption,  in  an  open 
market.  It  would  be  plainly  impossible  to  esta- 
blish, amongst  the  innumerable  com  dealers 
scattered  over  an  extensive  country,  such  an 
intimate  and  confidential  union  as  would  induce 
each  to  let  a  given  portion  of  his  stock  perish,  in 
order  to  make  a  greater  profit  of  what  remained. 
But  we  will  admit  this  absurd  and  impossible 
supposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  popular 
reasoning  against  the  storing  of  com ;  we  will  admit 
that  the  nefarious  compact  has  taken  place,  and 
that,  throughout  the  country,  all  the  parties  act 
upon  it  with  good  faith.  The  first  consequence  of 
aU  this  would  be,  that  in  the  com  trade,  the  profits 
of  stock  would  rise  considerably  above  the  cus* 
tomary  level.  But,  from  the  unalterable  laws  of 
competition,  and  from  capital  ever  seeking  the 
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most  beneficial  occupatioD,  new  adventurers  would 
now  flock  into  the  com  trade ;  and  the  second 
consequence  of  the  combination  would  be  its  own 
destruction. 

In  vain  would  it  be  to  urge,  that  the  new 
adventurers  might  join  the  combination ;  for,  if 
they  did  so,  the  rate  of  profit,  in  the  com  trade, 
would  still  continue  above  the  level,  and  the 
prospect  of  extraordinary  gains  would  perpetually 
attract  other  speculators,  until  the  whole  commer- 
cial capital  of  the  country  would  be  thrown  into 
the  competition.  Where  Govemment  refrains  ifrom 
all  interference,  and  competition  is  left  free,  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  any  paiticular  business,  the  pro- 
fits upon  capital  can  be  sustained  above  the  general 
rate;  nor,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is  it  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  combination  of  all  the 
capitalists  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world,  could, 
ev^n  supposing  it  to  be  established,  injure  the  con- 
sumer by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  above  the  level 
determined  by  the  quality  ci  the  soil  under  culti- 
vation, the  eflBcacy  of  labour,  and  the  rate  cf 
wages.  While  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  power 
of  purchasing  all  commodities,  remains  the  sam^ 

c 
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the  cominners  w!io  gbe  a  greater  portion  of  their 
iDcome  for  anj  one  article,  will  have  less  to  bestow 
on  others.  Hence,  finding  that  as  they  succeeded 
in  raising  the  price  of  one  commodity,  the  demiUAd 
for  something  else  would,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  be  reduced,  the  c(Habining 
capitalists  would  speedily  relinquish  their  prepos^ 
terous  and  absurd  design. 

No  individual  corn-dealer  can  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  up  com  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  because  the  competition  of  all  the  other  dealers 
in  the  country  would  immediately  bring  down  to 
the  general  level,  any  artificial  elevation  of  price 
which  he  might  induce  in  the  particular  maricet 
he  supplied.  No  combination  of  all  the  com* 
dealers  throu^out  the  country,  even  if  its  exis- 
tence were  possible,  could,  for  any  length  of  time, 
keep  up  prices,  even  in  years  of  scarcity,  heyond 
what  the  state  of  the  crops  rendered  desirable ; 
because,  as  soon  as  the  com-*deaters  b^an,  by 
such  means,  to  acquire  exorbitant  gains,  the  com- 
petitirpn  of  all  other  mercantile  capitalists  would 
^ectually  prevent  the  profits  of  the  com  trade 
fimn  continuing  above  that  mdm$scy  wad  levd  rate. 
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which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, is  due  to  mercantile  stock.  Nay,  no  uni- 
▼ersal  combinaticm  amongst  the  capitalists  of  the 
world  could  so  raise  the  general  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  as  to  render  the  interest  of  the  corn- 
dealer  different  from  that  of  the  peofde ;  because 
the  means  of  purchasing,  possessed  by  the  Con- 
sumer, constituting  the  only  funds  from  which 
the  profits  of  the  dealer  and  merdiant  can  be 
drawn,  such  combination  (to  say  nothing  of  ^e 
impossibility  of  its  existence),  as  it  drew  from  the 
purdiaser  higher  prices  and  lai^er  profits,  in  one 
article,  would  infalliUy  diminish,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  profits  before  obtained  upon  some 
other ;  and  thus,  immediate  counti^act  and 
destroy  itself. 

The  suspicion  and  alarm  with  whioh  the  public 
Tiew  a  large  accumulation  of  stock,  in  the  hands 
of  the,  com  merchant,  ace  entirely  without  fomida* 
tion.  Such  accumulation  is  a  source  (tf  isafety,  pot 
of  danger*  lExUmAve  stoms  of  grain,  and  great 
capitfds  vested  ii^^he  ooro^tnode,  so  far  from  loads- 
mg  to  u^y  d^daructicHi  of  subsistence,  in  cuder  fto 
incvease  the  profits  oo  what  r^nains,  l|a?ic,lie8ides 
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their  operation  in  distributing,  in  the  most  advan* 
tageous  manner,  the  supply  actually  in  existence^ 
the  happiest  influence  upon  future  production,  and 
ensure  greater  abundance  in  the  years  to  come. 

5.  Whenever  a  country  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
opulence,  to  render  the  business  of  the  corn-dealer 
distinct  from  that  of  the  farmer,  very  considerable 
improvements  b^in  to  be  realised  in  agriculture. 
Exempt  from  the  care  of  retailing  his  produce  to 
the  consumer,  the  cultivator,  without  interrupting 
his  time,  or  distracting  his  attention,  now  gives 
himself  exclusively  to  the  concerns  of  his  farm. 
From  this  division  of  employment,  as  is  ever  the 
case,  he  acquires  increased  skill  and  knowledge  in 
his  particular  calling ;  and  his  fields  become  more 
productive,  from  this  undivided  application  of 
what  may  be  called  his  moral  capital.  The  whole 
of  his  stock,  too,  a  great  part  of  which  might  for- 
merly have  lain  for  weeks  and  months,  nay,  per* 
haps  for  the  whole  year,  unproductive  in  his  bams 
and  stack  yards,  may  now  be  immediately  directed 
to  bringing  in  new  grounds,  or  to  giving  superunr 
cultivation  to  the  did.  Nay,  he  may  frequently  be 
abk  to  employ  in  production,  not  only  his  whole* 
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but  much  more  than  his  whde  stock;  for  the 
merchant  has  now  acquired  a  species  of  property 
in  the  soil;  it  becoiAes  his  interest  to  encourage 
the  farmer;  and  he  is  willing,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance to  him  the  price  of  his  produce,  long  before 
it  is  brought  into  existence. 

Thus,  when  no  pernicious  controul  interdicts 
the  division  of  employment,  the  great  capitals  di- 
rected to  the  com  trade  become  so  many  aids  and 
backs  to  agriculture,  enabling  the  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate on  a  more  extended  scale,  or  sustaining 
him  against  accidental  £dlures.  But  this  is  not 
all :  every  operation  of  the  com  merchant,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  equalise  the  supply  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  periods  of  the  year,  or 
to  carry  on  the  superfluity  of  one  season  to  meet 
the  probable  deficiency  of  another,  has  the  effect 
of  giving  steadiness  to  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural {n'oduce. 

Now,  this  steadiness  given  to  the  demand  for 
his  produce,  affords  the  best  possible  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  farmer.  Though,  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  no  consumers  could  be 
found,  yet,  tiie  com  merchant,  acquainted  with 
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the  wants  of  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where 
ibe  crops  have  been  less  favourable,  would  be 
ready  to  take  his  com  off  his  hands.  Though^ 
at  the  present  period,  all  the  markets  through- 
out the  country  might  be  abundantly  supplied, 
yet  the  dealer,  whose  business  it  Was  to  calcu- 
late how  far  the  corn  on  hand  was  equal  to  the 
annual  consumption,  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase, in  order  to  be  prepared  for  renewed  de- 
mands, at  later  periods  of  the  year.  Nay,  though 
the  stock  on  hand  should  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  season,  still,  the  factor 
might  be  ready  to  receive  the  farmer's  com,  under 
the  probability  that  ensuing  harvests  would  be 
less  abundant. 

Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  capitel 
employed  in  the  com  trade,  is  the  farmer's  cer- 
tainty 6f  finding,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale  for  his 
produce.  The  certainty  of  a  market,  with  the 
greater  steadiness  of  price  conferred  upon  his  pro- 
duce, enables  him  to  calculate,  more  accurately, 
the  amount  of  the  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  he  can  beneficially  invest  in 
the  soil    All  ^e  risks  attending  cultivation  are 
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dUmnishedf  and  iroprovemeiit  advances  with  a 
steady,  unintemipted  pace.  It  is  in  Uiis  manner 
that  great  accumulationa  of  grain^  and  command- 
ing capitals  vested  in  the  com  trade,  instead  of 
leadii^  to  a  destruction  of  subnstence,  powerftilljr 
condace  to  its  increase. 

Having  now  unfolded,  as  fully  as  is  necessary  to 
our  present  purpose,  the  leading  doctrines  of  die 
internal  com  trade,  and  obviated,  as  we  passed, 
some  of  the  popular  objections  against  this  most 
important  branch  o^  traffic,  we  shall  dismiss  the 
present  preliminary  part  of  our  subject,  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  forgoing  pages.  ^j 

An  unrestricted  intemal  trade  in  com  per- 
forms five  distinct  operations,  which,  by  r^u- 
lating  the  distribution,  and  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  subsistence,  rectify  the  irregularity  of 
the  seasons,  and  obviate  the  alternate  recurrence 
of  superfluity  and  of  famine.  This  traffic,  in  the 
first  place,  equalises,  in  a  deficient  year,  the 
supply  of  com  throughout  the  country,  and  ren- 
ders the  pressure  tolerable,  by  laying  it  impartially 
on  all:   secondly,  when  the  average  supply   of 
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food*  through  the  different  districts,  i^  less  than 
the  average  consumption,  it  feeds  the  markets 
so  gradually,  and  frugally,  that  the  people,  put 
timely  upon  short  allowance,  are,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  saved  from  famine:  thirdly, 
when  an  overflowing  harvest  gives  a  supply  of 
food  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season,  it 
carries  on  the  superfluity  to  meet,  the  probaUe 
deficiency  of  a  future  year :  fourthly,  it  performed 
with  infinitely  less  expense,  and  far  more  effec- 
tually, the  functions  of  public  granaries;  and, 
fifthly,  it  relieves  the  farmer  from  the  distracted 
attention,  and  interruption,  and  waste  of  time, 
which  would  impede  his  operations,  if  he  per- 
sonally distributed  his  produce  to  the  consumer; 
enables  him  to  invest  his  whole,  and  often  more 
than  his  whole  capital,  in  the  important  business 
of  production;  imparts  a  steadiness  to  prices, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  removes  the  risks 
attending  cultivation ;  and  thus,  by  ensuring  a 
certain  market,  promotes,  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  the  production  of  com. 
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On  the  Principles  of  the  external  Com  Trade. 

As  the  territory  which  supplies  subsistence  is 
enlarged,  the  irregularity  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  seasons  will  be  diminished.  This  is  a 
general  principle,  equally  applicable  to  the  districts 
of  a  country,  and  to  the  countries  of  the  world ; 
and  the  statement  of  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
dose  analogy  which  exists  between  the  various 
operations  of  the  internal,  and  of  the  foreign  trade 
in  com. 

1.  If,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  the 
same  season  is  never  universally  unfavourable; 
but,  in  the  worst  years,  the  comparative  abun- 
dance of  one  district  may  be  made,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  compensate  the  failure  in  others,  with 
how  much  greater  force  must  the  principle  apply 
to  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  to  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  has  probably  never  yet  occurred, 
that,  in  the  same  year,  the  harvest  has  failed  in  all 
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countries.  Id  seasons  when  Eng^nd  does  not 
produce  an  average  crop,  France  may  have  an 
abundant  one ;  and  if,  both  in  En^nd  and  in 
France,  the  crops  should  be  deficient,  in  Germany 
and  in  Poland  they  may  be  in  excess.  Even 
should  Europe,  as  has  been  sometimes  known, 
fail  of  producing  an  average  supply,  in  Asia,  in 
Afiipa,  or  in  America,  the  deficiency  might  be 
made  good. 

Hence,  on  the  very  same  principle  that  we 
should  give  fi:eedom  to  th^  internal  trade  in  com, 
we  should  also  give  it  to  the  extamal  titde. 
The  merchant  who  equalises  Che  supply  of  sub- 
sistence through  all  the  countries  of  the  wcH^ld, 
performs,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and  in  a 
more  accurate  manner,  functions  precisely  ana- 
logous to  those  performed  by  the  dealer,  who 
equalises  it  through  all  the  districts  of  a  country. 
The  irregularity  of  the  seasons,  in  any  territory, 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extenti  The  produce 
of  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world  varies, 
from  year  to  year,  in  a  much  less  jm^rtion  than 
the  produce  of  any  sin^e  country;  and,  con- 
seque*ikly»  the  commerce  wUeh  equalkes  subnst- 
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Mce  thfoughout  the  countrl^  of  tlie  woiU,  must 
tender  the  supply  more  steady  than  %be  trade 
which  distributes  it  equally  through  the  prormces 
of  a  country. 

For  example:   if^  in  England,   the  most  un- 
favourable  harve^  which  generally  occurs,  reduces 
the  crop»  one  district  with  another,  a  tenth  below 
an  average  crop ;  while,  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  most  unfavourable  season  that  usually  occurs, 
reduces  the  crop,  one  country  with  another,  only 
a  twentieth  below  the  average ;  it  is  evident  that, 
with  respect  to  giving  steadiness  to  the  supply  of 
com,  the  free  external  trade,  which  equalised  it 
throughout  Europe,  and  thus  gave  us  our  usual 
consumption  within  a  twentieth,   would  possess 
twice  the  advantages  of  a  free  internal  trade, 
which,  only    equalising    the   supply    throughout 
England,  left  our  usual  consumption  deficient  by 
a  tenth.    A  free  internal  trade  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  a  considerable  agricultural  country,  ob- 
viates famine ;  but,  a  free  external  trade  between 
all  growing  countries,  would  render  it  next  to 
impossible  that  we  should  be  visited  even  by  a 
deaMh. 
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2.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident,  if  we 
trace,  through  its  other  operations,  the  close 
analogy  which  the  foreign  bears  to  the  home  trade 
in  com.  It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
consumer,  that  .subsistence  should  be  equalised, 
not  only  through  all  districts,  but  also  through  all 
periods ;  and  that  the  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily 
consumption  should  be  apportioned,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  supply  of  the  season.  In  whatever 
degree  the  crops  may  have  failed  of  their  average, 
this  operation  of  the  com  trade  puts  the  people, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  upon  short  allowance; 
and  thus  saves  them,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from 
the  miseries  of  want.  But,  in  hel:  general  results. 
Nature  rectifies  particular  irregularities;  and  the 
crops,  throughout  all  commercial  countries,  never 
fail  of  their  usual  average,  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  crops  of  a  single  country.  Therefore,  when 
the  foreign  trade  is  free,  the  consumers,  though 
crops  should  fail  of  their  general  average  through- 
out the  world,  which  is  an  extremely  improbable 
occurrence,  will  not,  by  its  operations,  be  put 
upon  so  reduced  an  allowance  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  their  safety,  if  the  external  trade  were 
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restricted,  and,  which  is  a  very  probable  occurrence, 
crops  failed  of  their  average  at  home. 

But  the  foreign  has  an  advantage  over  the  home 
trade,  not  only  in  having  a  smaller  proportional 
failure  in  the  average  supply  to  equalise  through- 
out the  year,  but  also,  in  allowing  this  operation  to 
be  performed  with  more  exactness.  The  merchant, 
who,  in  case  of  his  miscalculating  the  extent  to 
which  crops  had  failed  of  their  average,  and  of  his 
keeping  up  com  beyond  what  the  real  deficiency  of 
the  seasons  rendered  necessary,  ran  little  risk  of  his 
superfluous  accumulations  perishing  on  his  hands, 
but  could,  at  his  option,  throw  it  into  any  more 
favourable  foreign  market,  would  buy  up  com, 
with  increased  confidence,  in  the  beginning,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  meet,  with  a  profit  to  him- 
self, the  wants  of  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 
Hence  he  would  more  effectually  secure  the  coun- 
try against  want;  though  he  might,  if  the  ope- 
ration  of  free  extemal  trade  rested  here,  some- 
times put  the  people  upon  unnecessary  thrift  in 
the  consumption  of  food. 

The  operation  however  would  not  rest  here :  i^ 
from  the  security  which  they  thus  obtained  in  pur- 
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cjmmg  up  corn»  merchants  should  be  tempted  te 
stint  any  particular  market  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  &ilure  of  an  average  supply,  throughout  the 
growing  countries,  rendered  necessary,  they  wpuld* 
in  that  particular  market,  give  prices  an  unnatural 
elevation,  and  thus  invite  the  competition  g{  other 
merchants;  and  com  woidd  flow  in  from  other 
quarters,  and  from  other  countries,  to  relieve  the 
consumer  from  the  unnecessary  and  unequal  pres* 
sure.  In  conunerce,  compeUtiim  is  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  which,  the  instant  restraint  is 
removed,  draws  all  things  to  their  proper  leveL 
The  foreign  com  trade,  when  it  operates  unim- 
peded by  pernicious  i*^ulations,  not  merely  e^* 
ables  the  dealer  to  equalise,  throughout  the  year, 
instead  of  the  uncertain  supply  of  a  single  country, 
the  regular  and  nearly  uniform  supply  of  aU  ;^— not 
merely  gives  Iiim  confidence  and  spirit  in  these 
important  functions ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  fully 
secures  the  public  against  the  effects  of  his  occa<> 
sionidly  over-trading,  and  stinting  the  market 
unduly. 

8.  But  the  security  and  confidence  which  free 
external  trade*  confisrs  upon  the  dealer,  would,  in 
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the  operation  of.  carryiog  ^n  Uie  Mperfitiitj  of  one 
season  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  be  far 
gveaiter^  and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  public, 
tiian  it  could  be  in  the  operation   of  equalising 
the  supply  throughout  the  year.     When  the  ex* 
temal  trade  is  subjected  to  restrictions,  the  corn- 
dealer,  who,  in  any  particular  country,  performs 
the  important  office  of  preserving  the  superfluity 
of  one  year  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  another, 
]ziean»>  rery  considerable    risk.     For,    though    a 
succefliion  of  abundant  years,  glutting  the  markets 
iidth  igrain,  and  leaving  on  the  farmer's  hands 
produce,  for  which  there  can  be,  at  present,  no 
oonsumption,    may   probably    be    succeeded    by 
deficient  years,  requiring,  to  make  them  good, 
all  the  surplus  that  can  now  be  saved ;  yet,  the 
succession  of  such  deficient  years  is  but  a  proba- 
Inlity,   in.  speculating  on   which,  the  merchant, 
however  aceurately  he  may  have  observed  the 
(general  succession  of  events,  will  often  find  his 
calculations  falsified  4>y  a  particuUr  result.     Now, 
wdien  his^  calculattons  are  thus  falsified;    when, 
after  a  course  of^  abundant  crops,  deficient  ones 
do  not  immediately  succeed,  the  merchant  who 
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had  bought  up,  in  the  years  of  plenty,  to  sell  widi 
a  profit,  in  the  years  of  dearth,  wiU  sustain  a 
considerable  loss;  and  may,  perhai)s,  be  ruined. 
But  where  a  free  external  trade  exists,  such  things 
cannot  be. 

The  irregularities  in  the  particular  operations 
of  nature,  rectify  each  other,  and  interfere  not 
with  the  uniformity  of  her  general  results.  An 
unusual  succession  of  abundant  years  may  often 
occur  in  a  single  country,  but  probably,  never 
yet  occurred  at  the  same  time  throughout  all 
countries.  The  merchant  who  might  buy  up 
the  superfluity  occasioned  by  two  or  three  over- 
flowing  crops  in  England,  and  who  should  find, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  the  usual  course 
of  things,  that  the  approaching  year  promised  also 
to  be  abundant,  would,  under  a  free  external  trade, 
be  certain  that  somewhere  else,  deficiencies  would 
occur,  and  be  secure  of  finding,  in  some  other 
country,  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy, — in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa,  that  vent  for  his  stock  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  home.  Thus  all  the 
risks  which  might  have  deterred  the  timid  from 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  superfluity  of  one  year» 
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to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  capital  would  flow  with  sufficient 
abundance  into  a  channel  of  commerce,  so  efiectual 
in  distributing  to  the  consumer  a  certain  and 
uniform  supply  of  food. 

4.  As  its  more  extended  operations,  and  its 
increased  security,  drew  larger  capitals  to  the 
com  trade,  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
dealers  concerned  in  it  would  become  more  consi- 
derable, and  their  accumulations  would  more 
effectually  supersede  the  necessity,  and  perform 
the  functions,  of  public  granaries.  Thus  again, 
the  effects  of  the  foreign,  would  be  strictly 
anal(^us  to  those  of  the  domestic  trade  in  com. 
The  irr^ularities  of  the  seasons,  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  com,  lay  the  foundation  for  so 
extensive  and  so  beneficial  'a  commerce  in  this 
article,  bulky  and  of  universal  consumption  as  it  is, 
that,  were  all  restrictions,  internal  and  external, 
removed,  it  would,  in  its  various  operations, 
employ  capital  to  an  incalculable  amount  To 
equalise  the  supply,  not  only  through  all  the 
districts  of  countries,  but  through  all  the 
countries  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  effectually 
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td  carry  forward  the  Buperfluity  of  some  yeara^ 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  others^  would  require 
stores  and  granaries  almost  immeasurable.  The 
accumulation  of  grain,  which  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  dealers,  in  every  country,  to  beep  up^ 
would  be  so  immense,  that  not  only  unforeseen, 
or  unprecedented  irregularities  in  the  seasons,  but 
even  temporary  interruptions  of  that  firee  inter- 
course itself,  from  which  these  most  important 
benefits  result,  might  be  immediately  provided  for. 
The  accumulations  of  com,  occasioned  by  an 
unfettered  commerce,  would  be  more  efficacious  in 
obviating  famine  than  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh* 

5.  But  it  is  not  only  by  equalising  subsistence 
more  perfectly  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
world,  and  in  laying  up  and  preserving  the  super- 
fluity of  one  year  for  the  wants  of  another,  that 
the  external  trade  in  com,  when  exempt  from 
pernicious  restraint,  corrects  the  irregularity  of 
the  seasons,  and  secures  the  earth  fi^m  famine. 
Its  operations,  again  analogous  to  those  of  the 
intemal  trade,  exert  the  happiest  influence  upon 
production.  Every  increase  of  capital  which  it 
draws  to  the  purchate,  the  preservation,  and  the 
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distribution  of  grain,  is  an  additiox^  back  an4 
support  to  the  fanner ;  and  every  operation  that 
gives  steadiness  to  prices,  diminishes  the  risks  of 
cultivation.  As  Dr.  Smith  most  justly  observes, 
Bext  to  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  encoup 
rages  the  growth  of  com  so  much  as  that  of  the 
corn  merchant :  and,  if  his  trade  were  unfettered^ 
it  would  not  be  easy  tocaI(^date  the  impulse  which 
i^culture  would  receive  through  all  the  growii^ 
countries  of  the  world. 

Thus,  every  view  which  we  take  of  this  iiQpo^- 
tant  subject  tends  to  a  more  clear  perception  of 
the  analogy  between  the  operations  of  the  intern^, 
4Qd  those  of  the  external  trade  iq  com ;  wd  to 
impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ben^t 
which  unrestricted  commerce,  in  tips  ^icle,  is 
calculated  to  confer.  By  equaling  subsistence 
throughout  all  the  countries  which  en^ge,  actively 
or  passivdy^  in  commerce ;  by  dipUibuttng  the 
supply,  in  r^ular  proportion,  through  all  the 
periods  of  the  year;  by  carrying  forward  the 
superfluities  of  abundant  sei^son^  to  meet  tlf e 
wants  of  dei^ient  ones ;  by  occaisiooiifig  ^^  (esta- 
Uisbment  of  stor^  and  granaries ;  uni  \^  giving 
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security  to  agriculture,  and*  consequentlj,  a  new 
impulse  to  production,  it  seems  that  an  unfettered 
foreign  trade  in  com,  might  render  famine  impos- 
sible, and  make  even  dearth  an  extremely  impro- 
bable occurrence.     The  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of   the  seasons  diminishes  as  territory 
extends.     The  deficiency  of  crop,  in  one  country, 
is  compensated  by  abundance  in  other  countries ; 
and  the  quantity  of  human  sustenance,   which, 
under  any  given  state  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, our  earth  produces,  may  be  considered  as 
not  liable  to  any  very  considerable  variations  from 
year  to  year.    Hence,  were  perfect  ireedom  granted 
to  the  external  trade  in  com,  and  all  its  operations 
effectually  carried  on,  the  supply  and  the  price  of 
grain,  except  as  they  might  be  influenced  by  the 
expense  of  carriage,  and  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  cultivation,  would  not  only  be  equal  through- 
out all  commercial  countries,  but  would  continue 
steady,  and    almost  stationary,  for  periods  qf 
years.    Neither  fiunines  nor  dearths  would  occur 
in  the  future  hbtory  of  the  world. 

These  reasonings  upon  the  external  trade  in 
com,  receive  the  fiiUest  sanction  from  experience. 
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Holland,  we  are  told,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
leaving  this  branch  of  commerce  free,  obtained,  at 
all  tinies,  a  supply  of  com  equal  to  her  demand. 
Though  her  territory  was  inadequate  to  her  subsist- 
ence, and  though  her  population  depended,  almost 
entirely,  upon  foreign  supply,  yet  she  was  exempt 
from  those  sudden  and  considerable  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  bread,  which  often  prove  so  calamitous 
in  countries  which  possess  every  territorial  advan- 
tage, but  whose  economical  system  has  less  of 
wisdom.  Nay,  Holland  not  only  enjoyed  ample 
supply,  and  steady  price;  but  such  were  the 
benefits  derived  from  unrestricted  external  trade 
in  com,  that  they  extended  beyond  herself.  She 
possessed,  at  all  times,  supplies  of  grain  beyond 
her  consumption  ;  and,  though  not  a  corn  country, 
became  a  kind  of  granary  for  other  countries. 
The  grain  kept  in  store  by  her  merchants  always 
exceeded  her  gwn  annual  wants  so  far  as  to  enable 
her  to  supply  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  the  price  of  com  in 
Holland  represented,  pretty  accurately,  its  average 
price  in  Europe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Ififluence  of  the  external  Trade  in  Com 
on  the  Subsistence,  Wealth,  and  Prosperity  of 
the  Country  which  permanently  exports  Grrain. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the 
foreign  trade  in  com;  as,  by  equalising  food 
through  different  countries,  and  different  periods, 
by  establishing  granaries,  and  by  giving  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture,  it  rectifies  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  seasons,  and  ensures,  at  all  times,  a 
steady  and  an  abundant  supply  of  human  sus- 
tenance. In  the  present,  and  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  we  will  take  a  less  general  view  of  the 
question,  and  consider  the  foreign  trade,  not  as 
it  alternately  removes  redundancy,- supplies  defi- 
ciency, and  regulates  the  supply  of  food  through- 
out the  world ;  but,  as  it  affects  the  subsistence, 
wealth,  and  prosperity,  of  those  particular  coun- 
tries which  permanently  export,  or  permanently 
import  grain. 
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When  overflowing  harvests  ^avi^  in  gne  wuo- 
try,  reduced  the  price  of  com,  while,  in  som? 
neighbouring  country,  deficient  h^rv^t^  ha?e 
raised  it,  then  com  will  flpw  A^W  »he  one  ipto 
the  othefp  This,  howevi^,  woijUd  be  a  mpv^ly 
temporary  adjustm^t  9f  3upp)y,  an^  could  nq( 
give  the  former  the  chara<:ter  of  an  ^xpw^wg,  ffiff 
the  latti^  tbf  character  of  qu  importing*  coiiptry. 
But  when,  in  average  years,  the  jw^ice  of  corn  \» 
comparatively  lower  in  one  country  than  i%  is,  ii;i 
such  years,  in  anoUier ;  or  wjiile  this  other  country 
has  comparatively  lower  prices  in  something  eL^, 
then  the  one  will  permanently  export,  and  the 
other  permanently  import,  subsistence.  For  e^r 
^mple :  while  Poland  can  raise  com  comparatively 
cheaper  than  England,  or  England  prepare  doth 
comparatively  cheaper  than  Poland,  the  letter, 
unless  some  violent  interference  should  pf/ev^nt  Hj 
will  become  an  exporting,  and  the  former  m 
importing,  country. 

Now«  the  country  which  permanenUy  exports 
a  part  of  its  subsistence,  is  secured,  in  the  most 
effectual  mann^,  against  the  visitations  of  want ; 
and  enjoys  all  Hie  Jbenefits,  which,  in  the  last 
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chapter,  were  shewn  to  result  from  the  external 
trade  in  com.    Prejudice  and  passion,  indeed,  have 
often  decided  otherwise.     When  the  inhabitants 
of  an  agricultural  country  see  a  consideraWe  part 
of  its  produce  sent  to  supply  foreign  wants,  they 
are  very  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  foreign  com 
trade,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  others,  is 
injurious  to  themselves,  and  tends  to  inflict  an 
artificial  scarcity,  when  Nature  had  blessed  them 
with  abundance.     But  this  conclusion,  however 
obvious  it  may  appear,  and  however  frequently  it 
may  have  been  drawn,  is  entirely  erroneous.    The 
foreign  demand  creates  the  surplus  it  removes.  ' 
When  the  exportation  of  com  is  restricted,  the  i 
farmer  will  cultivate  to  such  an  extent  onlyjthat, 
in  average  years,  the  supply  will  equal  the  home 
consumption,  and  the  consumer  will  not  obtain 
com  more  abundantly  than  before.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  be  in  a  much  more  precarious  con- 
dition than  if  free  exportation  were  allowed.    For 
as,  in  an  exporting  country,  the  price  of  com  must 
be  comparatively  lower  than  its  price  elsewhere, 
such  a  country,  in  the  event  of  a  deficient  year, 
omnot  be  relieved  by  importation,  until  prices  have 
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run  up  very  considerably  above  their  customary  and 
average  rate.  If  Poland,  where  com  is  naturally 
so  cheap,  were  to  prohibit  exportation,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  grow  only  her  own  supply,  in  an  unfa- 
vpurable  harvest  her  people  might  be  visited  by 
fomine,  before  the  markets  would  be  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  the  merchants  of  France,  or 
England,  where  the  article  is  naturally  so  much 
dearer,  to  send  her  com  with  an  adequate  profit 
Hence,  a  country  in  which  the  comparative  cost 
of  producing  com  is  very  low,  is,  if  she  restrain 
exportation,  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  she  leaves  the  extemal  trade  in  com 
unfettered,  cultivation  is  carried  to  an  extent,  far 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply  home  con- 
sumption  ;  and  a  great  surplus  is  created,  from 
which,  on  the  recurrence  of  deficient  years,  all 
the  wants  of  her  population  may  be  made  good. — 
The  irregularities  of  the  seasons  are  almost  unfelt ; 
and  those  sudden  gluts,  and  critical  suspensions  of 
supply,  which  prove  at  once  so  injurious  to  the 
grower,  and  so  calamitous  to  the  consumer,  are 
unknown.    A  people,  clamouring  against  the  per- 
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maneot  exportation  of  coro»  is,  in  filet,  a  peopfe 
damouring  for  their  own  occasional  starvation. 

But,  though  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  an 
unrestricted  exportation  of  com,  giving  occasion 
to  a  more  extended  cultivation  than  is  necessary 
for  home  consumption,  is  all*powerful  to  correct 
the  inconvenience  of  unequal  seasons,  and  to  in- 
sure to  a  people  an  ample,  and  steady  supply  of 
subsistence,  yet  such  commerce  has  frequently 
been  represented  as  injurious  to  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. When  a  people  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  soil,  for  the  wrought  goods  of  some  neigh** 
bouring  country,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
raw  materials  and  subsistence  which  they  thus 
send  abroad,  might,  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
national  opulence  and  prosperity,  give  employment 
to  manufacturers  at  home. 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
nations,  is  suflScient  to  shew,  that,  for  this  supposi- 
tion there  is  no  foundation.  When  labour  and 
capital  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  earthy  and 
exchanging  its  produce  for  the  manufactured  goods 
of  other  countries,  it  is  because  these  goods,  thus 
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obtained  are  better,  or  more  abundant,  than  those  ; 
which  the  same  quantities  of  labour  and  capital 
could  have  fabricated  at  home.  This  interchange, 
therefore,  of  produce  against  manufactures,  effects 
a  clear  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If 
a  thousand  labourers,  and  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  capital  stock,  can,  when  employed  upon 
the  soil,  raise  a  quantity  of  produce  which  will  ex- 
change for  a  thousand  yards  of  foreign  cloth,  while 
the  same  labour  and  capital,  employed  in  manu- 
facturing at  home,  could  furnish  only  nine  hun- 
dred, then,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  directing  this 
labour  and,  capital  to  cultivation,  and  to  exchang- 
ing produce  against  wrought  goods,  a  hundred 
yards  of  cloth  are  gained,  and  the  country  enriched, 
not  impoverished. 

Again :  a  country  which  employs  a  portion  of  i 
its  capital  in  raising  a  surplus  produce  for  export- 
ation, cannot  turn  its  produce  to  maintain  manu- 
factories at  home,  until  a  further   accession  of 
capital,  sufficient  for  their  establishment,  has  been 
previously  accumulated.     If,  in  order  to  maintain   / 
a  manufacturing  population  at  home,  capital  be  ; 
taken  from  the  soil,  then  the  industry  of  the 
cootrtry  will  idKa^ish,  in  pronnrtion  as  thart'of  the 
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towns  is  increased ;  and  the  only  difference  will  be, 
that  a  number  of  hands  will  be  employed  in  fabri- 
eating  goods,  inferior  in  quantity,  or  quality,  to 
those  which  the  same  number  of  hands  formerly 
enabled  the  people  to  procure  by  exchange  from 
foreign  countries.     It  is  only  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  capital,  that,  without  breaking  up  the 
old,  new  channels  of  industry  can  be  opened;  and 
it  is  by  an  unrestricted  commerce,  leaving  labour 
and  stock  to  find  their  most  beneficial  employment, 
that  production  is  best  increased,  and  capital  most 
rapidly  accumulated.    Hence,  perfect  liberty  to ! 
export  the  produce  of  the  soU,    accelerates  the 
period  of  manufacturing  prosperity  in  an  agricul- 
tural  country.     In  such  a  country,  when  capital  \ 
begins  to  exceed  what,  at  the  existing  price  of  : 
produce,  can  be  beneficially  vested  in  the  soU,  it  ) 
wiU  seek  other  employment,  and  invest  itself  in  / 
the  working  up  of  the  raw  material.  ' 

Now,  as  a  country  which  raises,  within  itself  \ 
subsistence  and  raw  materials,  can  procure  them 
cheaper  than  countries  that  import  them,  chai^ 
with  the  expense  of  carriage;  the  home  manu- 
fiicturers  graduaUy  estaUished,  in  such  a  country. 
will,  particulariy  in  the  fiOiricrtioi,  of  couBer  / 
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alticles,  on  which  the  chai^  of  importation  b  \ 
considerable,  possess  advantages  which  must  more  I 
than  counterbalance  their  deficiency  in  skiU»  and  I 
which  will  enable  them  to  under-sell  the  foreign 
workman,  and  beat  him  out  of  the  home-market. 
When  the  coarser  manufactures  have  thus  esta- 
blished themselves,  skill  will  gradually  be  acquired,  ' 
capital  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the   more 
refined  productions  of  industry  will,  by  d^rees,  be 
introduced.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  com  that 
had  formerly  been  exported  to  feed  foreign  work- 
men, will  be  retained  at  home  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  manufacturing  population.     Such  a  population 
rises  up  most  rapidly  under  a  system  that  rejects 
restraint.     Perfect  freedom  in  the  foreign  com 
trade,  not  only  secures  the  people  of  an  exporting 
country  against  the  irr^ularity  of  the  seasons  in 
supplying  food,  but,  by  allowing  labour  and  stock  \ 
to  take  the  direction  most  profitable  to  them,  is  '. 
the  best  and  most  powerful  means  of  increasing  ' 
wealth  and  accumulating    capital;    and,   conse- 
quently, of  ultimately  accelerating  that  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  to  which  ignorance  has  imagined  ; 
it  to  be  inimical 
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CHAR  IV. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  external  Corn  Trade 
upon  the  Subsistence,  fVealth,  and  Prosperity 
qf  the  Country  which  permanently  imports 
Grain. 

If,  from  the  many  benefits,  whether  relating  to 
subsistence,  to  wealth,  or  to  population,  which  are 
conferred  by  the  export  trade  in  corn,  any  person 
should  conclude  that  the  opposite  species  of  inter- 
course would  produce  opposite  effects,  and  that  a 
permanent  import  trade  in  com  must  be  injurious, 
he  would  find  himself  miserably  deceived.  It  is 
only  by  leaving  the  import  trade  perfectly  free, 
that  a  country  can  escape  the  irregularities  pf 
the  seasons  in  supplying  food.  In  countries  where 
the  growing  price  of  com  is  so  high  as  to  cause,  in 
average  years,  a  part  of  their  consumption  to  be 
brought  from  other  countries,  an  imrestricted 
importation  trade  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  ruinoMS 
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fluctuation  in  ibt  mmrktU.  For  the  expense  of 
carriage,  on  an  article  so  bulky  as  corn,  affords  so 
great  a  protection  to  the  home  grower,  that  com 
will  not  be  permanently  imported,  except  into  a 
country  where  the  expense  of  producing  it  is  very 
considerably  above  the  level  of  other  countries ; 
and  if,  in  such  a  country,  restrictions  are  laid  upon 
import  so  as  to  force,  in  average  years,  an  indepen- 
dent supply,  tlifen,  in  abundant  years,  superfluity  will 
be  created,  but  will  find  no  vent  until  prices  have 
sustained  an  extraordinary  fall.  Exportation  can 
take  place  only  from  places  where  articles  are  rela- 
tivdy  cheap,  into  those  where  they  are  relatively 
dear.  If,  in  the  country  which,  by  restrictions  upon 
import,  forced  an  independent  supply  in  average 
years,  the  average  price  of  com  should  be  ten  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  other  countries ;  and  if  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  article  to  the  foreign  market 
•hould  be  ten  per  cent,  more ;  then,  in  such  a 
country,  com  must,  in  an  abundant  year,  fall 
twenty  per  cent,  before  the  glut  could  b^in  to  be 
removed  by  exportation.  Though,  in  the  event  of 
deficient  crops,  foreign  com  might  be  admitted 
80  as  not  to  let  prices  run  mudi  ebove  those  of 
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average  years ;  yet,  between  the  prices  of  sudi 
years,  and  the  very  low  comparative  prices  at 
which,  in  abundant  ones,  merchants  could  export 
with  a  profit,  there  would  be  perpetual,  and  even 
great  fluctuations.  The  effect  of  these  upon  the 
^ower  would  be  distressing,  and  upon  the  con- 
sumer would  be  calamitous.  As,  in  countries, 
where  the  relative  cost  of  producing  com  is  so 
low  that  relief  cannot  be  obtained  from  abroad,  until 
the  markets  have  acquired  an  extraordinary 
elevation,  a  free  exportation  trade  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  people  against  the  irregularities  of  the 
seasons;  so,  in  a  country  where  the  price  of 
produce  is  so  high,  that  superfluity  *  cannot  be 
carried  off  until  the  markets  have  sustained  an 
extraordinary  fall,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  desirable  end,  that  there  should  be 
an  unrestricted  import  trade. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  correcting  the  insularity 
of  the  seasons,  and  in  securing,  at  all  times,  a 
steady  supply  of  subsistence  at  a  steady  price, 
that»  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
naturally  lead  to  it,  the  permanent  importation  of 
com  is  beneficial.     The  advantages  of  commerce 
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are  always  reciprocal.  As  the  country  which 
permanently  exports  com,  does  so  only  because 
she  obtains  in  exchange  a  greater  quantity  of 
other  goods  than  the  labour  and  capital  which 
raised  the  com  could  have  produced  at  home ;  so, 
the  country  that  imports  the  com,  does  so  only 
because  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  fabri- 
cating the  articles  which  purchase  it,  could  not,  if 
employed  ujwn  her  own  soil,  raise  so  large  a  supply 
of  com  as  is  thus  obtained.  If  a  thousand  . 
labourers,  and  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  capital 
stock  can,  in  England,  fSEtbricate  a  quantity  ,  of 
cottons  which,  when  exchanged  with  some  other 
country,  will  bring  her  a  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat;  while  the  same  number  of  workmen, 
and  the  same  amount  of  capital,  employed  in 
cultivating  her  soil,  will  raise  only  nine  hundred 
quarters  of  equal  goodness ;  then  it  is  evident  that, 
by  manufacturing  the  cottons,  and  importing  the 
corn,  she  adds  a  hundred  quarters  to  her  wealth. 

Nor  would  such  an  importation  of  corn,  allow- 
ing labour  and  capital  to  take  their  most  benejQcial 
dii^eetion,  be  ultimately  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture.    On  the  contrary,  that  direction 
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of  national  industry  which  is  ^nost  beneficial  tp 
national  wealthy  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  most 
^endty  (o  agricultural  iniprovernQnt.  Ah  iu  a 
country  which  cultivates  cheaper  than  her  neigb^ 
bourst  a  free  exportation  of  com  occasions  an 
accumulation  of  cc^^tal,  which,  e;icceeding  wba( 
pan  be  bene^ially  employed  upon  the  soil,  flows 
put  into  ptb^r  channels,  and  occasbna  the  establish^ 
ment  of  manu&cti^res ;  so,  in  a  country  which 
can  manufactuie  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  her  nai^* 
hours,  the  fire?  importation  Of  ^orn  will  oopasiiw 
a  more  r^pid  accumulation  of  capitals  whicht 
exceeding  what  can  b^  beneficially  directed  t^ 
working  up  the  raw  material,  will  seek  other 
emptoyment,  and  extend  cultivation  throughout 
the  country* 

If,  in  any  country,  the  (nistomaiy  rate  of  profit 

* 

upon  commercial  and  mannfiicturing  stock  be 
fifteen  per  cent,  while  tbe  rate  of  profit  upon  th« 
stock  wbi<;h  might  be  turned  to  the  extension  of 
tiDag^  would  amount  only  to  ten  p^  cent,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tillage  cannot  he  ett6nded« — ^that  tracts 
wWh  wou]^  afibrd  the  speeulotor  a  profit  of  onfy 
1^  p^  cent,  will  ramain  unreclaimed,  and  that 
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eiiltivajtion  w31  be  confined  to  wdi  fertUe  districb 
as  can  yidd  to  the  capitaliBt  the  customarj  return. 
Even  though  these  fertile  districts  should  be  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  population^  yet*  while  maim- 
£Eu;toring  and  commercial  profits  continue  to  be 
fairer  than  those  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  lands,  such  lands  will  be 
n^ected,  and  labour  and  capital  will  be  directed 
to  the  more  profitable  occupation  of  fkbrioating 
commodities  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supply  of  com  from  the  finreign  grower.  Tlma  it 
48  that,  after  her  fertile  soils  have  been  bfougkl 
imder  the  plough,  a  country  which  has  aeqniicd 
advantages  in  manufactures,  neoessarfly  becomes, 
unless  industry  should  be  forced  firom  its  natural 
direction,  a  permanent  importer  of  com.  In  the 
prepress  of  prosperity,  however,  this  process  is,  in 
some  mea3ur6,  rev^-sed ;  manufactures  and  ocan- 
merce  have  a  reaction  on  the  soil,  pout  back  upon 
il  the  labour  and  capital  whicii  they  at  first  i 
appeared  to  tiAte  aw^y,  and,  at  last,  enable  a  j 
territorial  state  to  attain  a  much  biglm*  degree  of  ; 
-agricultural  inpiDueiMiit  thaa  that  to.  which,  ' 
^4lh#ut  tbeh*  powerful  stimvhis,  she  wouU  ha^e 
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been  capable  of  attaining.  For,  in  the  progress  of  \ 
wealth  and  population,  the  increasing  demaBd  for, 
and  value  of,  raw  [nroduce,  reduces  the  rate  of 
manufSEurturing  and  commerdaL  profit,  until  it  no 
longer  exceeds  what  can  be  obtained  by  reclaiming  / 
inferior  lands.  Capitalists,  therefore,  cease  to  be ' 
induced,  by  the  prospect  of  greater  gains,  to  leave 
such  lands  n^ected ;  nay,  if  the  customary  rate 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  profit  should 
be  reduced  to  nine  per  cent,  the  lands  lately  left 
untitled,  because  they  could  bring  a  return  of  only 
ten  per  cent,  would  be  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
capital  would  flow  from  manufisu^tures  and  doo^ 
merce^  and  vest  itself  in  agriculture.  In  the 
jnrogress  of  wealth,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  are  gradually  lowered,  while 
land  acquires  a  higher  relative  value,  and  tracts, 
which  can  afibrd  a  return  of  nine,  of  ei^t,  or  even 
of  seven  per  cent,  are  brought  into  tillage.  At 
length  cultivation  ascends  the. hills  and  scales  the 
mountains,  and  the  country  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
universal  garden. 

No  artificial  encouragement  afforded  to  agricul; 
ture  can  be  so  eflkient  as  that,  which  results 
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in  this  manner  from  the  general  opulrace^  and 
from  the  reaction  of  manufieu^ures  and  commerce 
upon  the  soil.  Bounties  upon  export,  and  restric- 
tions upon  import,  might,  indeed,  gire  an  increased 
relative  vahie  to  land,  and  raise  the  price  of  its 
produce,  until  the  cultivation  of  very  inferior 
lands  afforded,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  profit  suffi* 
dently  high  to  draw  labour  and  capital  from  other 
occupations.  But  this  forced  and  artificial  encou- 
ragement, afforded  to  agriculture,  would  be  dearly, 
much  too  dearly  purchased.  Com  is  imported  be- 
cause the  labour  and  capital,  employed  in  this  way, 
bring  a  lai^r  supply  than  they  could  raise  ai  home. 
If  we  restrict  importation,  or  grant  bounties,  or  in 
any  way  turn  capital  from  its  most  beneficial  occu- 
pation, we  check  the  progress  of  wealthy  and  the 
further  accumulation  of  capital;  but  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  capital  which  enhances  the  wages 
of  labour,  gives  a  spur  to  population,  and  increases 
in  the  home  market  the  demand  for  com.  The 
demand  r^ulates  the  supply.  The  country  which 
gives  a  forced  and  artificial  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  will  have  less  wealth,  less  capital,  less 
population,  a  less  demand   for   com,  and,   ulti- 
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matelj,  a  less  extended  and  perfect  cultivatioii, 
than  the  countrj  which^  kaving  things  to  their 
natural  course,  and  permitting  industry  to  take  its  \ 
most  profitable  direction,  receives  subsistence  fiom  I 
whatever  quarter  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  until  capital,  accumulating  beyond  what  can   \ 
be  profitably  employed  in  preparing  articles  for   I 
the  foreign    market,    overflows,   like    fertilising    I 
watav,  on  the  soiL 
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CHAR  V. 

On  th0  Influence  qfthe  Corn  Trade  on  the  Value 
of  Commodities. 

t^l.^On  Vdhte.  ^ 

WseK  the  possessors  6f  different  articles  o^ 
wealth  are  willing  to  give  one  for  another,  then,  in 
the  language  of  political  economy,  such  articles  are 
said  to  possess  the  quality  of  value  in  exchange,  or, 
more  simjJly,  of  value.  .The  value  of  any  article, 
therefore,  is  its  power  of  purchasing  other  articles, 
or,  to  vary  the  expression,  of  commanding  other 
articles  in  exchange. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  quality  of  value  is  not  an  absolute  and 
independent  quality,  *  which  may  be  possessed  by 
any  one  article  of  wealth,  considered  singly  and 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  value  is  a 
relative  quality,  which  belongs  only  to  those 
to-existing  articles  of  wealth  which  are  offered 
and  received  in  exchange  for  each  other.     If  each 
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individual  producedf  by  Us  own  exertions,  all  the 
commodities  he  oMisumed,  or  were  the  country 
divided  into  small  societies,  like  the  villages  of 
Mr.  Owen,  working  in  common,  and  possessing  a 
community  of  goods,  their  wealth,  however  abun- 
dantly supplied,  would  not  have  the  quality  of 
value. 

When  commodities  are  exchanged  for  each 
other  in  any  given  proportions;  for  instance, 
when  a  quarter  of  com  is  exchanged  for  a  yard  of 
cloth,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  political  econo- 
mist to  discover  and  to  explain  why  the  one  passes 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  other ;  that  is,  why  this 
precise  quantity  of  corn  is  given  and  received  for 
this  precise  quantity  of  cloth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  economist  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
account  of  the  causes  which  r^ulate  value. 

The  general  desire  to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  what  we  wish  to  obtain,  and  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can  for  what  we  wish  to  dispose  of, 
is  a  first  and  main  cause  in  regulating  value.  This 
desire  creates  a  constant  competition  amongst  pro- 
ducers and  consumers ;  and  competition,  sometimes 
acting  in  one  way,  and  at  other  times  in  another 
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way,  regulates  the  proportions  in  which  commodi- 
ties exchange.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
what,  under  any  given  circumstances,  is  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
what,  under  kich  circumstances,  is  the  particular 
point  upon  which  competition  turns. 

§  2. — Quantity  of  producing  Labour,  the  Regtdator  qf 
Value,  when  Men  work  on  their  own  Account. 

In  those  early  stages  of  society  in  which  each  ' 
individual  works  upon  his  own  account,  the  main 
point  upon  which  competition  turns,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed ;  and  therefore  the  value 
of  commodities  will  be  ais  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  obtain  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, i^  in  the  course  of  a  day,  one  man  can 
hunt  down  a  deer,  while  it  requires  two  men  to 
hunt  down  a  buffalo,  then  one  buffalo  will  ex- 
change for  two  deer.  For  as  each  party  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  what  he  wants  on  the  easiest  terms, 
neither  would  consent  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  his  labour  less  than  that  labour 
might  immediately  procure  for  him ;  and  hence 
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the  competition  of  the  parties  would  cauie  the  pro- 
ducts of  equal  quantitiet  of  labour  to  be  of  equal 
ralue  in  exchange. 

§  8. — AmouiU  of  producing  Capital^  the  Regvlator  of 
ValuCf  when  Capitalists  become  a  cRstitict  Class. 

As  society  advances  from  its  first  and  most 
simple  form,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  becomes 
distinct  from  the  class  of  labourers,  competition 
turns  upon  another,  and  rery  dlffinrent  circum- 
stance. In  this  state  of  society  the  competitlofl  of 
capitalists  will  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
equalise  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  is  a  necessa^ 
consequence  of  the  equality  of  profits,  that  the 
products  of  equal  capitab^  employed  for  equal 
times,  should  be  of  equal  value.  But  the  products 
of  equal  capitals  are  scarcely  ever  the  products  of 
equal  quantities  of  labour ;  and  consequently,  as  the 
quantity  of  producing  labour  is  no  longer  the 
circumstance  on  which  competition  turns,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  r^ulating  cawe  of  value*  An  ilhtfltratir^ 
ease  will  demonstrate  thift. 

It  is  self-evident)  that  if  a  day'tflabow  did  not 
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INToduoe  Bomething  more  than  the  nbsiiteiioe  of 
the  labourer,  capital  could  not  be  accumulBt^ 
and  no  surplus  or  profit  could  exist.  That  wbich 
the  labourer  produces,  over  and  above  the  subsist- 
ence he  consumes,  varies  in  quantity,  from  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  in  skill ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  we  will  assume,  as  a  datum,  that  the 
labour  of  one  day  produces  subsistence  for  two 
days. 

Under  these  circumstances,  let  us  suppose  that 
A  and  B  work  100  days,  each  on  his  own  account ; 
and  that,  besides  supplying  themselves  with  sub- 
sistence, each  has,  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  days, 
accumulated  the  produce  of  50  days'  labour,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  it,  as  capital,  in  setting 
other  labourers  at  work.  Let  us  further  assume, 
that  A's  capital  consists  of  wool,  the  produce  of 
10  days'  labour,  and  oif, subsistence,  the  produce 
of  40  days'  labour ;  while  B's  capital  is  composed 
of  silki  the  produce  of  40  days'  labour,  and  of 
subsistence,  the  produce  of  10  days'  labour. 

On  the  principle  before  stated,  that  when  each 
person  labours  on  Ins  own  account  competition  turns 
on  quantity  of  labour,  it  fbUows  that  the  capitals  of 
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A  and  B,  being  eadi  the  produce  of  50  dajs'  pore 
labour,  will  be  of  equal  value ;  and,  on  the  prio- 
ofie  also  explained  above,  that,  when  cajntatists 
and  labourers  are  distinct,  competition  turns  upon 
the  equalisation  of  profits,  it  follows  that  the 
wrought  woollens  and  the  wrought  silks,  fabri- 
cated bj  the  advance .  of  the  equal  capitals  of  A 
and  B,  will  possess  equal  value  in  exchange. 

But  though  the  wrought  woollens  and  silks 
would  be  of  equal  value,  they  would  be  the  pro- 
ducts of  very  unequal  quantities  of  labour.  For 
as,  by  the  supposition,  the  labour  of  one  produces 
subsistence  for  two.  A,  with  his  capital,  consist- 
ing of  subsistence,  produced  by  40  days'  labour, 
and  wool  produced  by  10  days'  labour,  would 
employ  for  a  day,  80  immediate  labourers,  upon 
a  material  which  had  cost  10  days'  previous 
labour;  while  B,  with  his  capital,  consisting  of 
subsistence,  the  produce  of  10  days'  labour,  and 
of  silk,  the  produce  of  40,  would  employ/  for  a 
day,  20  immediate  labourers,  upon  a  material 
which  had  cost  him  40  days'  previous  labour. 
Thus  the  whole  labour,  immediate  and  previous, 
worked  up  in  A's  woollens,  would  amount  to  90 
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days;   while  the  whole  labour,   immediate  and 

previous,  worked  up  in  B's  silks,  would  amouirt 

to  no  more  than  60.    That  which  cost  90  Woukl 

be  equal  in  value  to  that  which  cost  60  days' 

labour. 

Were  the  quantity  of  labour  which  produces 

subsistence  equal  to  the  quantity  to  which  this 
subsistence  will  supply  wages,  then  the  products  of 
equal  capitals  would  also  be  the  products  of  equal 
quantities  of  labour.  In  this  case  A,  with  his  capital 
consisting  of  subsistence  produced  by  40,  and  of 
wool  produced  by  10,  would  obtain  hb  wrought 
woollens  by  employing  40  immediate  laboarerSi 
upon  a  material  which  had  cost  10  previous  labour ; 
while  B,  with  his  capital,  consisting  of  subsistence 
produced  by  10,  and  silk  produced  by  40,  would 
obtain  his  wrought  silks  by  employing  10  imme- 
diate labour,  upon .  a  material  which  had  cost  40; 
and  the  woollens  and  the  silks,  while  equal  to  each 
other  in  value,  because  the  products  of  equal 
capitals,  would  each  be  the  product  of  50  days' 
labour. 

But  the  above  is  an  impossible  case, -which, 
in  practice,  never  can  exist.    There  must  always 
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be  tome  profit,  otherwise  aubostenoe  and  matefial 
woidd  not  be  adranoed;  and,  if  ihere  be  ai^ 
profit,  the  labour  which  produces  subsistence  must 
be  less  than  the  labour  to  wluch  that  subsistence 
will  furnish  wages ;  and,  consequently,  whenever 
equal  capitals  contain  subsistence  in  different  pro- 
portions, the  products  of  equal  capitals  will  be 
the  products  of  unequal  quantities  of  labour.  But, 
as  competition  equalises  profit,  the  value  of  com- 
modities must  be  as  the  value  of  their  producii^ 
capitals ;  and»  while  the  value  ot  the  producing 
capitals  remains  the  same,  no  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  producing  labour,  can  cause 
a  change  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  produced. 
As  it  is  competition,  equalising  the  rate  of 
profit,  which  r^ulates  value,  the  princiidie  that 
the  value  of  commodities  is  as  the  amounts  of 
their  producing  capiitals,  requires  some  modifi- 
oation,  whenever  the  capitals  employed  are  of 
unequal  duralnlity.  If  profits  are  at  twenty  per 
cent,  and  if  the  whole  of  A's  capital  be  consumed 
in  production,  then  his  finished  artide  must  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  his  capital,  increased  by 
twenty  per  cent. ;  while,  if  B's  capital  be  oirfy  hidf 
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coDiumed,  the  value  of  liia  finished  article  will  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  ha^  his  eaitttal,  increased 
by  twenty  per  cent  upon  his  fi^fto^  oapitaL  In 
order  to  embrace  the  numerous  cases  of  inequality 
in  the  durability  of  capital,  we  should  render  our 

V. 

language  more  general ;  and,  in  saying  that  when 
equal  capitals  are  empk^ed  for  equal  times,  the 
results  will  be  of  equal  value,  we  should  include^ 
under  the  term  results,  not  only  the  finished 
article,  but  the  residue  of  the  capital  This  ex«- 
tension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  cannot  lead 
toamlMguity. 

^  4. — Effect  of  Monopoly  in  regulating  Value. 

Oeneralisod  in  the  way  above  stated,  the  prin- 
dt^  that  equal  ^  capitals,  employed  for  equal 
times,  have  equivalent  results,  embraces  every 
ease  respecting  the  regulation  of  value,  in  which 
the  cx)mpetition  of  caiutalists  equalises  i^rofits. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  prc^ts 
cannot  be  equalised*  beo»uae  the  competition  of 
eapitaKsts  is  suspended*  either  wholly  or  in  part 
The  suspension  of  competition  amongst  {producing 
eapitalirts  is  temed  «ionq>oly ;  a^d,  in  all  casee 
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of  monopoly,  value  will  be  rq^ulated  by  principles 
somewhat  different  from  those  above  stated. 

When  any  one  set  of  capitalists  possess  peculiar 
advantages  in  skill,  situation,  or  connection^  the 
value  of  the  commodities  which  they  bring  to 
market  will  not  be  re^^polated  by  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  produdng  them,  under  such 
peculiar  advantages;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  r^ulated  by  the  expenditure  which  must  be 
incurred  in  producing  them  in  those  ordinary  cases, 
under  which  competition  operates  unchecked. 

No  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  value  dP  those 
articles  of  luxury,  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  case 
is  different  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  the  value  of  these,  there  are  natural  limits 
which  cannot  be  permanently  passed.  The  value 
of  those  things  which  constitute  a  day's  subsistence 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the 
value  of  those  things  which  are  produced  by  a 
day's  labour ;  for  if  it  did,  the  capitalist,  instead 
of  obtaining  a  profit,  would  lAiffer  a  loss,  and 
labour  could  not  be  advantageously  employed. 
It  necessarily  follows  from  this  principle,  or  rather 
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it  13  the  same  principle^  differently  expressed^  that 
the  value  of  the  articles  produced  by  a  day's 
labour,  cannot  be  permanently  lower  than  the 
Value  of  the  articles  constituting  a  day's  subsist- 
ence ;  ibr  if  it  did,  the  labourer,  instead  of  earning 
a  profit  for  his  employer,  could  not  replace  what 
he  expended  while  at  woi*k.  These  principles 
are  of  great  practical  importance. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  only 
articles  of  luxury,  whose  value  can  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  monopoly ;  that  there  is  a  maximum, 
beyond' which  the  value  of  subsistence,  in  relation  to 
other  things,  cannot  rise ;  and  that,  conversely,  therfe 
is  a  minimum,  below  which,  in  relation  to  subsist- 
ence, the  value  of  the  other  products  of  industry 
cannot  fall.  It  also  appears,  that  with  the  except 
tion  of  those  rare  articles  of  luxury,  the  quantity 
of  which  cannot  be  increased  with  the  demand, 
the  value  of  all  commodities  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  them,  undef 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  to  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resort,  in  ordei"  to  keep  the 
supply  level  with  the  demands 
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^  6. — Erroneous  Views  of  Dr.  Smith  respecting  ^ 
Value  of  Com. 

Adam  Smith  has  said*»  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  stamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which 
is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  maintain,  and  which  competition  cannot 
lower,  nor  monopoly  advance.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental error.  The  value  of  every  commodity, 
not  the  subject  of  monopoly,  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com  may  increase  or  diminish,  without* 
.occasioning  a  proportional  increase  or  diminution 
fn  the  cost  of  producing  other  things,  a  given 
quantity  of  com  may  purchase  a  greater  or  a  less 
quantity  of  other  articles ;  or,  in  other  words,  com 
may  rise  or  faU  in  value. 

Supposing  that,  in  order  to  raise  three  hundred 
quarters  of  com,  it  required  an  advance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  as  seed,  fifty  quarters 
as  the  food  of  the  labourers  emjdoyed,  together 
with  fifty  yards  of  cloth,  as  their  clothing;  and 
that  in  order  to  fabricate  three  hundred  yards 

•  Book  IV.  c.  5. 
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pf  cloth,  it  required  an  advance  of  material  equi- 
valent to  fifty  quarters,  with  fifty  quarters  as  food» 
and  fifty  yards  as  clothing;  then  three  hun- 
dred quarters  of  coi^  would  be  worth  three 
hundred  yards  of  doth.  But  supposing,  that 
while  three  hundred  yards  of  cloth  cati  be  fabri* 
cated  by  this  advance  of  one  hundred  quarters 
as  material  and  food,  and  fifty  yards  as  cloth- 
ing, the  land  under  cultivation  is  so  inferior  in 
quality,  that  to  raise  three  hundred  quarters 
of  com  requires  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
quarters  as  seed,  one  hundred  quarters  as  the 
food,  and  one  hundred  yards  as  the  clothing  of 
the  greater  number  of  labourers  employed ;  then 
three  hundred  quarters  of  com  would  be;  equal 
in  productive  cost,  and  consequently  in  exchange^ 
able  value,  to  six  hundred  yards  of  cloth.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  every  other  article,  the 
quantity  of  which  human  industry  can  increate. 
If,  while  it  requires  a  douUe  quantity  of  capital 
to  false  the  same  quantity  of  com,  the  cost  of 
production  remains  stationary,  not  only  with 
respect  to  ploth,  but  also  with  respect  to  tjbe 
general  mass  of  commodities,  then  corn,  as  com- 
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pared  witK  the  general  mass  of  commodities,  will 
acquire  a  doobk  valae. 

We  may  .lay  it  down  as  a  tiidversal  maxim^ 
thatwhaterer  increases  the  cost  of  production  in 
agncultural  industry,  without  Increasing  contem- 
poraneously, and  proportionally,  the  cost  of  pro^ 
duction  in  manufacturing  industry,  will  raise  the 
value  of  raw  produce  as  compared  with  wrought 
goods;  or,  in  other  words,  will  cause  the  same 
quantity  of  com  to  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  cloth,  or  of  other  fabrics. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  principle  we  are 
combating  necessarily  leads,  also  demonstrate  its 
incorrectness.  If  the  value  of  corn  be  invariable, 
then  whatever  occasions  a  relative  increase  in 
its  productive  cost,  will  destroy  that  equality 
in  the  rate  of  profit,  which  the  law  of  Com«- 
petition  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  estaMisb. 
When  the  rai^g  of  three  hundred  quarters 
of  com  requires  the  expenditure  of  uny  ^ven 
amount  of  capital ;  and  the  fabricating  of  three 
hundred  yards  c^  doth  requires  the  ^q>enditure 
of  the  same  given  attount  of  capital ;  then,  if  three 
hundred  Quarters  of  com,  and  three  hundred  yards 
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of  cloth,  possess  in  the  mlEirket  the  same  vahie»  or 
power  of  purchasing,  the  rate  of  return  upon 
i^ricultural  and  manufacturing  capital  will  be  pre- 
cisely equal,  and  the  capitalist  can  have  no  induce* 
ment  to  transfer  his  stock  from  the  one  occupation 
to  the  other.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  raising  of  three  hundred  quarters 
of  corn  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  greater 
capital,  then,  if  three  hundred  quarters  of  torn  did 
not  acquire  a  higher  value  than  three  hundred  yards 
of  cloth,  fabricated  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  capital  as  before,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
rate  of  profit  in  manufactures  would  be  mudi 
higher  ihan  in  agriculture*  The  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  would  be  morally  impossU)leu 
Influenced  by  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition^ 
the  farmer  would  transfer  his  cajpital  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufiEictures.  This  would  diminish  the 
supply  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  the  demand ; 
and  its*  value,  or  exchangeable  power  in  the 
tnarket,  would  consequently  rise  until  the  profits  of 
capital  became  equal,  and  the  prices  of  com  and  of 
cloth  {proportional  to  the  cost  of  thdr  prddu^''^'^ 
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Adam  Smith's  principle,  that  corn  possesses  an 
invaiiable  value,  could  not  be.  true  unless  every 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  raising 
raw  produce  were  accompanied  by  a  proportional 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  working 
up  material.  But  this  never  is  the  case.  The 
quantity  of  the  several  articles*  of  capital  which 
knust  be  expended  in  preparing  wrought  goods,  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  ap  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  several  articles 
of  capital  which  must  be  expended  in  raising  raw 
produce.  When  we  cultivate  a  more  fertile  soil, 
the  food  and  material  necessarily  expended  in  the 
fabrication  of  our  three  himdred  yards  of  cloth,  are 
reduced  in  value,  but  are  not  diminished  in  quan- 
tity; while  the  food  and  material  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  raising  three  hundred  quartei*s  of  com, 
are  reduced  both  in  value  and  in  quantity.  Thus 
the  cost  of  producing  com  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  cost  of  producing 
manufactured  goods ;  and  as  the  co3t  of  productioB 
/regulates  exchangeable  value,  the  exchangeaU^ 
value  of  com  will  fall,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  manufactured  articles.    On 
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t)ie  contrary,  when  we  resort  to  inferior  soils,  the 
productive  cost,  and  consequently  the  exchange^ 
aWe  value  of  com,  are  raised,  as  compared  with 
the  productive  cost  and  exchangeable  value  of 
wrought  goods.^ — ^While  the  law  of  competition 
tends  to  equalise  the  rate  of  return  upon  capital, 
it  will  be  impossible  that  .com  should  possess  an 
invariable  value. 

§  G.-^Erroneous  Doctrine  of  the  French  HconomiaU 
respecting  the  Value  of  raw  Prodtice. 

The  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  nature 
of  things  has  stamped  upon  com  an  invariable 
value,  bears  some  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  Economists,  that  the  labour  of  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  increase  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  but  merely  adds  to  the  raw  material 
the  value  of  the  subsistence  which  he  consumes 
while  carrying  on  his  industry.  If  wrought  goods 
possessed  no  greater  value  than  that  of  the  food 
and  material  expended  in  fabricating  them,  any 
given  quantity  of  food  and  material  would  ex- 
change for  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  quan- 
tity   of  wrought  goods  which  its    expenditure 
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produced ;  and  coni,  aod  other  raw  produce,  would 
.possess  tm  invariable  val^e  a$  coiupared  with 
inipQificture^  articles.  Improveipents  in  manu- 
£icturUig  industry,  ind^d,  enahling  us  to  work  up 
the  same  quantity  of  material  with  a  less  expen- 
diture  of  food,  would  cause  a  giren  quantity  of 
cloti^k,  or  of  any  other  fabric,  to  exchange  for  a  less 
quantity  of  raw  produce ;  because,  in  this  case, 
the  value  of  a  less  quantity  of  raw  produce  would 
be  realised  in  it.  B)it  in  any  given  state  of 
manufacturing  industry  it  would  necessarily  follow, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  raw  produce,  and  the 
wrought  goods  prepared  from  it,  would  possess 
the  same  identical  value  with  respect  to  each 
other,  A  given  quantity  of  food  and  material 
would  not  exchange  for  a  less  quantity  of  the 
manufactured  article  prepared  frpm  it,  because  a 
more  fertile  soil  were  cultivated ;  nor  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  manu£Eu;tured  article,  because  an 
inferior  soil  were  cultivated.  If  the  manufiEicturer 
does  no  more  than  add  to  the  raw  material  the  value 
of  the  subsistence  which  he  consumes,  then  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  article  must  be  identical 
with  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  food  and  material ; 
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4nd  aiij  given  quantity  of  it  must  continue  to  be 
.worth  the  same  quantity  <^  food  and  mat^al, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  ioil  under 
cultivation,  or  the  facility  or  difficidty  with  which 
xaw  produce  is  procured. 

.  ^  But  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Econcmiists^ 
that  the  manufacturer  does. not  increase  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  merely  adds  to 
the  material  the  value  of  the  subsistence  which 
^  consumes,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  The 
value  of  wrought  goods  is  always  supericn*,  by  the 
rate  of  profit,  to  the  sura  of  the  values  of  tlie  {bod 
and  material  by  means  of  whi^h  they  are  pre^ 
'|iared. 

From  the  perpetually  operating  law  of  <x>iiipe^ 
tition,  the  employment  of  eqiud  capitals,  for  equal 
times,  yields,  results  of  equal  exdiaogeaUe  value. 
If  an  agricultural  capital,  ooBsisting  of  fifty  quar^- 
ters  of  com  as  seed^  and  fifty  quarters  as  food, 
ican  raise  a  produce  of  one  hundred  mxd  fifty 
;quarters ;  then  a  manufacturiog  capital,  employed 
ibr  the  samie  period^  and  consisting  of  fifty  quartefis 
of  com  as  food,  with  raw  material,  equal  in  i«o- 
j(luctive    cost,    and   therefore    in    value  to  ^^" 
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quarters,  will  fabricate  a  quantity  of  cloth  equi- 
valent to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  corn* 
In  tWs  case,  the  manufiEurturer,  instead  of  having 
merely  added  to  the  raw  material  the  value  of  the 
subsistence  consumed  in  working  it  up,  wiD  have 
created  an  article  more  valuable,  by  fifty  per  cent, 
than  the  products  of  the  soil  froni  which  it  was 
prepared.  If  the  value  of  his  finished  article  did 
not  exceed  the  values  of  the  food  and  material 
by  the  advance  of  which  it  was  prepared,  then 
manufacturing  capital  would  obtain  no  profit  at 
all ;  while,  by  the  supposition,  agricultural  capital 
was  obtaining  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible.  No  capitalist  would  ever 
ei^^age  in  manufacturing  industry,  unless  the  value 
of  the  finisbed  article  exceeded  the  values  of  the 
food  and  material  advanced  in  preparing  it ;  and 
no  one  would  continue  the  manufacturing  of  any 
article  imless  the  excess  of  its  value,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  its  production,  were  sufficient 
to  afford  him  a  rate  of  profit  equal  to  that  which 
he  might  obtain  by  investing  his  stock  in  agri- 
cultural industry. 

Hence  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  prinr 
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ciple»  that  in  whatever  proportion  the  quantity 
of  produce  obtained  from  the  soil  exceeds  the 
quantity  employed  in  raising  it,  in  that  proportion 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods-will  exceed  the 
values  of  the  food  and  material  expended  iti 
preparing  them.  .  If  an  agricultural  capital,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  quarters  of  com  as  food,  and  fifty 
quarters  as  seed,  instead  of  raising  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  raised  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  quarters, — ^then  a  manufacturing  capital,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  quarters  as  food,  with  material 
equivalent  to  fifty  quarters  more,  instead  of  fabric 
eating  a  finished  article  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters,  would  fabricate  one  worth  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  quarters.  When  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  agricultural  industry  are  high, 
then  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  will  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  the  food  and  material 
with  which  they  are  prepared;  and  when  the 
productive  powers  of  agricultural  industry  are 
lowered,  then  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
is  reduced,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  expended  on  their  production. 
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This  effect  would  be  produced  even  if  the 
effective  powers  of  manufacturing  industry  were 
jto  remain  stationary,  and  the  same  quantity  <^ 
£0od  and  material  were  always  required  to  prepare 
a  gi^en  quantity  of  wrought  goods.  But  as  wealth 
and  population  increase,  the  effective  powers  of 
manufacturing  industry  rise ;  and  new  divisions  of 
employment,  and  improved  machinery,  enable  the 
3ame  quantity  of  material  to  be  wrought  up  with 
It  less  expenditure  of  food.  Hence,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  there  are  two  causes  which  diminish 
Jiie  value  of  wrought  goods  as  compared  with  raw 
produce.  While  a  given  quantity  of  agricultural 
produce  serves  to  fabricate  a  greater  quantity  of 
wrought  goods,  the  value  of  this  greater  quantity 
of  wrought  goods  does  not  exceed  the  value  of 
the  given  quantity  of  raw  material  in  so  great 
a  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  less  quantity 
ibrmerly  exceeded  it.  If  the  soil  under  culti- 
vation was  so  fertile  that  fifty  quarters  of  com 

* 
laid    out  as  subsistence,  and  fifty   quarters   as 

.^eed,  caused  a  re-production  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quarters — while  manufSacturing  industry  was 
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in  such  a  state,  that  fifty  quarters  of  corn  ad^i 
vanced  as  subsistence,  with  material  worth  fiftf 
quarters  more,  Rubricated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  doth^ — then  one  hundred  and  fifly  yamb 
of  doth  would  be  equiralent  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quarters  of  com.  But  if  the  soil  resorted 
to  be  so  infericA*  that  fifty  quarters  of  corn  as 
ibod,  and  fifty  as  seed,  can  raise  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fire  quarters, — ^while  manufacturing 
industry  is  so  improved  that  twenty-five  quarters 
of  oom  as  food  are  suffident  to  work  up  the 
material  equivalent  to  fif^  quarters,  out  of  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  doth  are  prepared— « 
tiien  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  doth,  which 
were  formerly  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters  of  com^  will  be  worth  only  ninety-three 
quarters.  For,  raising  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  quarters  of  com  required  a  capital  c^  one 
hundred  quarters;  and  fabricating  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  doth,  requked  a  capital  equi^ 
Talent  to  seventy-five  quarters ;  and  the  law  of 
competition  determines  that,  times  being  eq^alv 
the  values  of  products  sfaadl  bear  the  same  pro^ 
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portion  to  each  other  as  the  values  of  the  capitals 
employed  in  obtaining  them. 

But  though)  in  the  prepress  of  society,  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  food,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  inferior  soils  for  supplying  it,  with  the  successive 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  in  the  divisions 
of  employment,  are  constantly  operating  to  di-. 
minish  the  difference  between  the  value  of  produce 
in  the  raw  and  in  the  manufactured  state;  yet 
the  period  never  can  arrive  when  the  finished 
article  shall  possess  no  greater  value  than  that 
possessed  by  the  food  and  material  with  which  it 
is  prepared.  No  man  will  permanently  engage  his 
capital  in  production,  except  for  the  sake  of  a 
profit.  The  farmer  will  not  expend  one  hundred 
quarters  of  com  in  cultivation,  if  something  more 
than  one  hundred  quarters  be  not  returned  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest.  But  if  one  hundred 
quarters  expended,  in  cultivation  yield  a  return  of 
one  hundred  and  one  quarters,  the  law  of  competi- 
tion requires,  that  one  hundred  quarters,  or  their 
equivalents  expended  in  manufactures,  shall  give  a 
finished  article  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  and 
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one  quartets.— As  the  extension  of  tillage  must  be 
arrested  before  the  expenditure  of  agricultural 
capital  ceases  to  occasion  a  reproduction  greater 
in  quantity  than  itself,  so  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures must  be  stayed  before  the  employment  of  a 
given  quantity  of  food  and  material  ceases  to 
return  a  finished  article  of  greater  value  than 
itself. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  abundant  evidence, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Economists,  that 
the  manufacturer  does  no  more  than  add  to  the 
raw  material  the  value  of  the  subsistence  which 
Jie  consumes  while  at  work,  is  fundamentally 
erroneous,  and  cannot,  in  any  possible  state,  either 
of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  industry,  be  con- 
formable to  fact. 

§  7. — Injluence  of  free  Trade  an  the  relative  Value  of 
raw  Produce  and  wrought  Goods. 
While  in  the  progress  of  society  these  two 
causes,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils, 
and  the  improving  powers  of  manuBEurturing 
industry,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the 
value  of  taw  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods, 
a  third  cause  comes   into  operation^  and.  coun- 
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teracts    their    influcfnce^      This    third    caiis^  isy 
commerce.     It  i^  the  business  of  the  merohant  to^ 
transfer  Commodities  from  places  where  thej  are 
comparatiTely  cbeftp»  to  places  where  they  are 
comparatively  dear.    Hence,  when  trade  is  fVeei 
the  price  of  an  article  in  the  situations  mosrt  nn^ 
favourable  for  its  production,  will  not  exceed  iU 
price  in  the  most  favourable  situations  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expense  of 
transport,  with  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upon 
the  capital  employed  in  the  transaction.     In  new' 
and  thinly    peopled   countries,    where,  as    none 
but  the  best  knds  are  Cultivated,  the  powers  dl 
i^culture  are  high,  but  where,  from  the  want 
of  judicious  divisions  of  employment  and  *of  ex*- 
tensive  machinery,  the  powers  of  manufacturing 
industry  are  low,  the  introduction  of  cheap  wrought 
goods  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of  raw 
produce  as  compared  with  that  of  wrought  goods ; 
but  in   all  old  and    densely  peopled    countries, 
where  domestic  agricultiu*e  caniiot  be  extended 
without  resorting  to  inferior  soils  upon  which  its 
productive  powers  must  diminish,  but  where,  in 
cons^uence  of  minute  divisions  of  employmenti 
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laige  capitals,  and  extensive  machinery  for  abridg- 
ii^  labour^  the  productive  powers  of  manufactciring 
industry  are  high,  the  itaportation  of  raw  produce 
must  necessarily  counteract  the  tendency  oi  such 
produce  to  rise  in  value  as  compared  with  wrought 
goods. 

Of  all   the  countries  in    the   world,  Englaiid 
exhibits  the  most  striking  practical  example  c^ 
the  natural  tendency  of  raw  produce'  t6  rise  in 
value  as  compared  with  wrou^t  goods.     Having, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  fertile  land, 
started  before  her  neighbours  in  wealth  and  popu-  [ 
lation,  she  is  obliged  to  extract  supplies  of  food 
and  inaterial  from  soils  inferior  to  those  under 
cultivation  in   the  surrounding  countries;    while 
from  her  coal  mines,  her  capital  and  her  machinery, ; 
the  effective  powers  of  her  manufacturing  industry  ] 
have  increased  in  a  degree  unequalled  in  the  history  j 
of  the  world.     The  effects  of  these  two  causes  in 
raising  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
in  lowering  the  value  of  wrought  goods  in  relation 
to  raw  produce,  commerce  is  not  permitted  to 
counteract.     If  intercourse  were  free,  the  prict  of 
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corn  in  the  British  market  would  exceed  its  prtc^ 
in  the  neighbouring  growing  countries^  onlj  bj 
the  sum  suflSdent  to  pay  the  expense  of  its  carriage, 
together  with  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upon 
the  cai^tal  employed  in  the  transaction.  But  our 
restrictive  system  exdudes  this  natural  check  upon 
the  comparative  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  iMt>duce ; 
and  while,  in  all  the  main  branches  of  manu£EU> 
turing  industry,  our  finished  articles  are  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  in  any  other  country,  our 
food  and  material  are  dearer  by  a  hundred  per 
cent — It  becomes  a  momentous  problem  for  the 
idution  of  the  practical  statesman,  whether,  under 
such  circumstances,  our  manufacturing  and  caak^ 
merdal  prosperity  can  be  preserved^ 
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CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  tfifiueiuie  of  the  Corn  Trade  on  the 
Wages  of  Labour. 

When  men  ceade  to  work  upon  theii*  own 
account,  they  must  receive  from  their  employerst 
in  exchange  for  their  labour,  such  articles  of  wealth 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pteserre  them  in  woiidng 
condition,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  race 
of  labourers*  The  articles  of  wealth  whtdi  the 
labourer  receives,  in  exchange  for  his  labour,  are 
denominated  wages.  When  the  quantity  of  neees^ 
saries  and  comforts  which  the  labourer  receives  is 
larger  wages  are  said  to  be  high ;  when  it  ts  ^malU 
they  are  said  to  be  low. 

When  money  becomes  the  instrument  of  ex*^ 
changing  one  thing  for  another,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  money  wages,  and  commodity 
wages ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  nominal  and 
real  wages.  Real  wages  consist  of  the  quantity 
tf  necessaries  and  comforts  which  the  labourer 
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receives ;  nominal  wages  of  the  sum  of  money 
in  which  he  is  paid.  If  money  always  retailed 
the  same  value,  in  relation  to  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  nominal  wages  would  always  be  a 
correct  measure  of  real  wages :  and  both  would 
rise  or  fall  together,  and  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  exchangeable  power  of  money  is  liable  to 
constant  fluctuations,  and  therefore  nominal  wages 
often  rise,  while  real  wages  fall ;  and  fall,  while 
real  wages  rise. 

The  minimum  below  which  the  real  wages  o[ 
labour  cannot  permanently  £edl,  consists  of  that 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  climate 
and  custom  render  necessary  to  support  the 
labourer  while  at  work,  and  to  aiable  him  to 
bring  up  a  family  sufficient  to  preserve  the  supply 
of  labour  even  with  the  demand.  From  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
reader  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  value 
of  this  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  liable 
to  conaderable  fluctuations.  Of  all  the  articles 
Which  enter  into  the  labourer's  subsistence,  food 
is  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  important ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  progress  of  wealth 
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1^  populatiofi,  food,  as'  an  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  is  constantly  rising  in  value  in  relation 
to  manufactured  goods.    Hence,  in  the' progress  ' 
society,  the  valu6  of  the  articles  which  the  labourer 
receives  as  his  wages,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  real  annual  wages  of  the  laboiu*er  consist 
of  six  quarters  of  com,  and  three  suits  of  clothing ; 
and  that  a  quarter  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  clothing 
cost  each  £.3.  This  being  the  previous  state  of 
things,  we  will  suppose  further,  that  while  the  cost 
of  produt^mg  the  material  of  money,  and  all  other 
commodities,  remains  unchanged,  the  cost  of 
raising  com  is  doubled ;  and  then  the  price  of  that 
part  of  the  labourer's  real  annual  wages  which 
consbts  of  com,  will  rise  from  £.18  to  £.86,  and 
the  price  of  his  whole  real  wages  from  £.S7  to 
£.45.  Thus  his  money  wages  would  rise  upwards 
of  sixty  per  cent. ;  and  as,  by  the  supposition, 
money  retains  its  former  worth  with  respect  to 
every  article  except  com,  the  general  value  of  the 
things  constituting  his  real  wages  would  rise 
upwards  of  sixty  per  cent.  also. 

If,  during  this  process,  the  cost  of  producing  ina- 
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mufactured  goods  were  reduced  one  half,  white  the 
cost  of  producing  the  precious  metals  remained  un- 
changed, then  the  money  price  of  that  part  of  the 
labourer's  real  wages  which  consisted  of  clothing, 
would  fall  from  £.9  to  £.4  l(te.  and  the  whole  of  his 
wages,  when  estimated  in  money,  would  fall  from 
£.45  to  £.40  10s.     But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
value  of  the  articles  constituting  the  labourer's  real 
wages  would  be  still  further  increased.     By  the 
supposition,  money  has  acquired  twice  its  former 
power  in  the  market  with  respect  tp  all  wrought 
goods.    While  £.4  10^.,  the  present  price  c^  the 
labourer's  three  suits  of  clothing,  are  worth  the 
$faae  quantity  of  all  wrought  goods  which  £.9  were 
worth  before,  £.86,  which  continue  to  be  the  price 
of  his  six  quarters  of  com,  are  worth  double  the 
quantity  of  all  wrought  goods.  Any  given  quantity 
of  his  com  which  the  labourer  can  spare  for  the 
Biarket,  will  purchase  for  him  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  every  fabric  of  the  manufacturer  which  it 
could  have  purchased  before  the  expense  of  raising 
raw  produce  was  increased,  and  that  of  preparing 
wrought  goods  diminished. 

f|X)m  the  principles  here  stated,  Mr.  Malthqs 
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bas  drawn  the  condimoD,  that  reetrictions  on  the 
importatioii  of  foreign  com,  forcing  our  inferior 
soils  into  cultivation^  and  raising  the  price  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  are  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  classes^  hj  giving  them  advantages  in 
porchadng  conveniences  and  luxuries*.  This 
conclusion^  bs  it  appears  to  roe,  involves  a  fiinda* 
mental  and  pernicious  eiror.  I  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  shew  its  invalidity  both  in  this,  and 
in  the  succeeding  chapter ;  lest  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  name,  deservedly  great  in  some 
other  departments  of  political  economj,  should 
have  the  ^ect  of  giving  it  currency  in  public 
opinion. 

The  real  wages  of  labour  have  a  constant  ten* 
dency  to  settle  down  to  that  quantity  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life  which  dimate  and  custom  have 
rendered  requisite  to  support  the  labourer  while 
at  work,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a  family 
mifficient  to  preserve  the  supply  of  labour  even 
with  the  demand  for  labour.  Now,  to  all  those 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  whose  fiimilies  ex-r 

*  *'  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  reirtricting  the 
TnportatiOD  of  Foreign  Com.'* — Page  f  4. 
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ceedy  or  even  equal  the  number  suflkient  to  keqi 
up  the  supply  of  labour,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifTerehce  whether  the  articles  which  constitute 
their  real  wages  possess  a. high  or  a  low  exchange* 
able  value.  '  Every  article  which  they  can  obtain 
in  return  for  their  labour  is  necessary  to  their  own; 
consumption ;  they  have  no  surplus  to  Ixing  ta 
market,  and  therefore  can  obtainVno  advantage 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  given  quantity  of 
com,  or  the  price  of  a  given  quantity,  will  pur- 
chase a  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  hie.  i 

With  respect  to  some  others  amongst  the  kbouiv 
ing  classes,  the  fact  will  be  different.  As  the  real 
rate  of  wages  must  be  adequate  to  the  support  of 
a  family  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  supply 
of  labour  even  with  the  demand,  it  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  the  labourer  who  is 
unmarried,  or  who  has  less  than  the  average 
number  of  children.  Such  labourers  will  have  a 
surplus  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  surplus 
quantity  to  bring  to  market ;  and  to  them,  there- 
fore, every  rise  in  the  value  of  the  artides  com- 
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(rf  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  In 
whatever  degree  the  wages  of  a  single  man  may 
exceed  what  is  necessary  for  his  individual  sup- 
port, in  that  degree  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  constitute  wages  will  be  beneficial 
to  him.  If  his  real  annual  wages  are  three  quar- 
ters of  c(»*n  and  three  suits  of  clothing;  ifthiee 
quarters  of  com  be  worth  £.9,  and  three  suits 
of  clothing  be  worth  £.9  also;  and  if  one  and  a 
half  quarters  and  one  and  a  half  suits  be  sufficient 
for  his  support ;  then  the  labourer  will  have  one 
and  a  half  quarters,  and  one  and  a  half  suits,  or 
£.9  to  bring  to  market  for  the  purchase  of  other 
things.  But  if  three  quarters  of  com  instead  of 
£.9  become  worth  £.18,  while  money  retains  its 
former  value  with  respect  to  all  other  things, 
then  the  single  labourer,  instead  of  £.9,  will  have 
£.13  lOtf.  to  bring  to  market ;  and  consequently, 
will  be  able  to  purchase  not  merely  the  same 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  as  for- 
merly, but  half  as  much  more. 

It  is  quite  demonstrable  that,  supposing  the 
real  wages  of  labour  to  remain  undiminished,  the 
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labourer  who  is  unmarried^  or  who  has  less  thaa 
the  average  nuniber  of  children,  must  derive  an 
advantage  from  every  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
articles  of  which  his  wages  are  composed^  Upon 
an  accurate  investigation,  however,  this  advantage 
will  be  found  much  less  considerable  than  it  mi^t 
at  first  sight  appear. — It  affords  the  sin^e  labourer 
a  greater  number  of  immediate  and  individual 
cctfnforts ;  but  it  in  no  way  aids  him  in  making 
provision  for  the  wants  o£  age,  or  for  the  support 
of  a  future  family.  It  is  tJie  quantity^  and  not  the 
value,  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  available 
for  these  purposes.  If  real  wages  be  three  quartan 
of  com,  and  three  suits  of  dothing  a  year;  if  the 
unmarried  labourer  be  able  to  subsist  fior  thi^t 
pmod  on  one  and  a  half  quarters  and  one  and  a 
half  suits ;  and  if^  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  he 
lay  up  annually  the  other  one  and  a  half  quarters^ 
and  one  and  a  half  suits,  or  the  price  of  thiem,  for 
his  future  wants ;  then  in  sickness  or  old  age  he 
will  be  able  to  suj^Kurt  himself  for  that  period 
without  work.  His  food  and  clothing  will  not 
support  him  for  a  shorter  period,  because  they  may 
become  less  valuable  in  relation  to  money  ud 
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other  things ;  nor  for  a  longer  period,  because  tfaej 
may  become  of  more  value  with  respect  to  money 
and  other  articles. 

Neither  could  the  high  value  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  afford  the  labourer  any  aid  in  providing  for 
the  contingency  of  his  having  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  the  rate  of  wages  could  support 
If  originally  a  quarter  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  cloth- 
ing were  worth  £.3  each,  if  com  afterwards  rose 
to  £.6  the  quartei*,  and  if  the  single  labourer  were 
to  save  out  of  his  yearly  earnings  one  and  a  half 
quarters  and  one  and  a  half  suits  for  ten  years,  his 
capital,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  would  amount 
to  d£.135  instead  of  to  £.90;  and  as  money  had 
not  altered  in  value  with  respect  to  any  thing  but 
raw  produce,  this  greater  sum  would  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  conveniences  and  luxuries. 
But  this  greater  sum  would  still  be  no  more  than 
the  price  of  fifteen  quarters  of  com,  and  fifteen 
suits  of  clothing ;  and  these  quantities  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  could  not  by  possibility  support 
a  more  numerous  family  because  they  possessed  a 
higher  exchangeable  value  with  respect  to  super- 
fluities. 
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Thus,  even  under  the  supposition,  that  increased 
difficulty  in  producing  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  to  lower  the  real  rate  of  wages,  the  high  value 
of  com  is  advantageous  to  none  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  except  those  who  are  unmarried, 
or  who  have  less  than  the  average  number  of 
children.  But,  except  in  extraordinary  con- 
junctures, the  rate  of  wages  will  always  be  suft- 
cient  to  place  in  easy  circumstances  the  healthy 
and  the  strong  whose  families  are  under  the  average 
required  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  labour.  Want 
and  misery  fall  upon  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
those  who  have  large  families.  To  these  the  high 
exchangeable  value  of  food  cannot  by  possibility 
afford  relief.  The  high  exchangeable  value  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  advantageous  only 
to  those  who  have  a  surplus  quantum  to  dispose 
of;  and  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  members 
of  numerous  families,  so  far  from  having  a  surplus 
to  dispose  of,  too  frequently  perish  prematurely 
from  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  sustenance. 

But  the  supposition,  that  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural   produce. 
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forcing  inferior  soils  into  tillage,  and  increaadng 
the  value  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  have  no 
tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for  lal)our,  and 
to  lower  the  real  r^te  of  wages,  is  completely 
erroneous.  It  is  the  necessary  effect  of  such 
restrictions  to  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  and  thereby 
to  check  the  accumulation  of  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  Instead  of  affording,  as 
||r.  Malthus  imagines,  advantages  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  labouring  class,  they  inflict  pri- 
vation and  distress  upon  the  whole.  The  injurious 
operation  of  a  restricted  corn  trade  upon  all  those 
who  live  by  wages,  cannot,  however,  be  accurately 
and  completely  ascertained  until  we  have  pre^ 
viously  considered  its  influence  upon  profit 


'  . . ' .  r  .   } 
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CHAP.  VlL 

On  the  Influence  of  a  Vree  Trade  in  Corn  upon 
the  Profits  of  Capital* 

Peofit  is  that  net  surplus  which  remains  with 
the  capitalist  after  the  complete  re-placement  jf 
all  his  advances.  Thus^  if  a  cultivator  occupying 
a  soil  which  paid  no  rent,  were  to  expend  one 
hundred  quarters  of  com  in  tillage,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest  were  to  obtain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  quarters,  the  surplus  of  fifty  quarters  oret 
and  above  the  re-placement  of  the  capital  advanced 
would  be  his  profit. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of  \ 
pn^t  are,  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  land  \ 
(including  under  the  term  not  only  the  exterior 
soil,  but  also  fisheries)  which  is  resorted  to  for 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  d^ree  of 
skill  with  which  labour  is  applied,  whethef  in 
raising  raw  produce,  or  in  preparing  wrought 
goods ;  and  the  real  rate  of  wages,  or  the  quantity 
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0t  the  products  of  labour  which  thef   capitalist 
expends  in  supporting  his  labourers. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  distinctivelj  the 
Influence  which  each  of  these  circumstances  has  ill 
determining  the  rate  of  profit ;  and,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  I  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  take  mj  illustrations  from  that 
eariy  stage  of  society  which  precedes  the  divisimi 
of  employment*  and  the  consequent  interchange  q£ 
commodities  in  the  market 

I  l.--*Circumstances  which  determine  the  Rate  of  Profit 
b(fbre  the  Divisions  qf  Employment  are  established. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  patriarchal  capitalist 
combines  in  his  own  person  the  different  occupa- 
tions of  farmer  and  manufacturer,  and  employs 
throughout  the  year  one  hundred  labourers,  who  at 
oi^ce  cultivate  the  soil,  and  work  up  its  produce. 
In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  profit  wiB 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  above  enume-' 
rated.  Under  any  ^ven  degree  of  skill  in  the 
application  of  labour,  and  amount  of  wages,  profits 
will  rise  or  fall  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  under 
oultivation  is  increased  or  diminished ;  under  any 
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fprea  degree  of  fertilitj  and  amount  of  wages, 
thej  will  rise  or  fall,  as  labour  is  more  or  less 
skilfiilly  applied ;  and  under  any  given  degree  of 
fertility  and  skill,  they  will  rise  or  fall,  as  the  real 
rate  of  wages  falls  or  rises. 

For  example,  if  the  annual  wages  of  a  labours 
be  two  quarters  of  corn  and  ttvo  suits  of  clothing, 
and  if,  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  and 
manu£Eu:turing.  skilly  the  land  under  cultivation  be 
of  such  a  quality  that  our  capitalist's  hundred 
labourers,  by  expending,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  wages  of  two  hundred  quarters  and  two 
hundred  suits,  fifty  quarters  as  seed,  and  mateiial 
equivalent  to  fifty  quarters  more,  can  raise  four 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com,  and  fabricate 
three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then  the  surplus  oi: 
profit  obtained  by  the  capitalist  will  be  fifty  per 
cent ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  his  advance  of  three 
hundred  quarters  of  com  has  procured  him  a 
reproductii)n  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters, 
and  his  advance  of  two  hundred  suits  of 
clothing  a  reproduction  of  three  hundred  suits. 
Each  portion  of  his  expenditure  has,  therefore, 
been  replaced  to  him,  with  an  increase  of  fifty  pe^ 
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tent.  But,  while  the  capitalist's  advance  to  his 
one  hundred  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
labourers  continued  to  be  two  hundred  suits  of 
clothing,  with  three  hundred  quarters  of  com  as 
food,  seed,  and  material,— if  the  soil  under  cultiva- 
tion were  so  inferior,  that  his  return  was  tifree 
hundred  suits  of  clothing,  with  only  four  hundred 
quarters  of  com,  then  the  surplus  on  that  portion 
of  his  capital  which  consisted  of  raw  produce^ 
would  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  conse* 
quQtitly  the  average  profit  upon  his  whole  capital 
would  be  less  than  iSfty  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation 
were  so  superior,  that  the  capitalist's  return  was 
three  hundred  suits  of  clothing  as  before,  with  fivje 
hundi^  quarters  of  com,,  then  the  quantity  of  raw 
produce  reproduced  would  exceed  the  quantity 
expended  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  con- 
sequently the  average  rate  of  profit  on  the  whote 
capital  employed  would  be  more  than  fifty  p^ 
cent/ 

Other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  rate  of 
profit  wMl  always  be  determined  by  the  quality  of 
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the  sKoU  resorted  to  for  tlie  supply  of  food,  and  of 
the  materials  for  wrought  necessaries. 

Again ; — ^Let  the  natural  powers  ^'of  the  sofl 
remain  uncf^hanged,  and  let  the  capitaUst  continue 
to  expend  two  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  and  two 
hundred  quarters  of  com,  as  the  wages  of  his  one 
hundred  labourers,  with  fifty  quarters  as  seed,  and 
fifty  quarters  as  material ;  and  then  his  profit  upon 
his  whde  capital  will  be  fifty  per  cent,  provided 
the  degree  of  skill  in  the  application  of  agricultu- 
ral and  manu£iu:turing  labour  be  such  as  to  give 
him  a  return  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of 
pom,  and  Uiree  hundred  suits  of  clothing.  But 
while  his  expenditure  continues  to  be  three  hundred 
quarters  and  two  hundred  suits,  if  his  labour  were 
to  be  less  skilfuUy  employed,  either  in  agriculture 

r 

or  in  manu&ctures,  and  were  to  reproduce  him 
a  less  quantity  of  com  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters,  or  a  less  quantity  of  clothes  than  three 
hundred  suits,^  then  the  average  rate  of  profit  upcm 
his  capital  would  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent  if 
he  obtained  a  reproduction  of  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters,  or  more  than  three 
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hundltd  suits  of  tflothitig/the  average  talte  of  profit 
upon  his  whole  tapital  would  be  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 

While  the  quality  of  the  land  under  diltivation, 
and  the  real  rate  of  wages^  remain  the  same^  profits 
win  rise  or  fall  as  the  degree  of  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation either  of  agricultural  or  of  manufacturing 
labour  is  increased  or  diminished. 

Once  mwe : — Let  the  quality  of  the  soil  under 
cultivation,  and  the  degree  of  skill  with  which 
labour  is  appli^  in  agriculture  and  manuikcture^, 
be  such,  that  our  one  hundred  labourers,  expend- 
ing fifty  quarters  of  com  as  seed,  and  fifty  as 
material,  can  raisie  fouir  hundred  and  fif^  quarters 
of  cam>  and  fabricate  three  hundred  suits  of  cloth'' 
ing ;  and  then  our  capitalist's  profit  will  be  fifty 
per  cent,  provided  the  hundred  labourers  receive 
as  th^r  wages  two  hundred  quarters  and  twt^ 
hundred  suits.  His  profit  will  be  less  than  fiftj^ 
per  cent,  if  they  receive  more  than  tliis  real  rate 
tif  wages,  and  will  be  tnort  if  they  receive  less. 

Under  any  given  degree  of  fertility  in  tli»  ^oil 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  food,  and  of  skiS  in 
^  application  of  Yahour^  whether  in  agriculture 
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or  in  manufactures,  the  rate  of  profit  will  fall 
or  rise  as  the  real  rate  of  wages  is  increased  or 
dimimshed 

Thus  it  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  befidre  the 
divisions  of  employment  are  established,  and  while 
the  same  capitalist,  with  the  same  set  of  labourers, 
at  once  cultivates  the  ground  and  manufactures 
its  produce,  his  profit,  or  surplus  of  reproduction^ 
over  and  above  expenditure,  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  three  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned, — ^namely,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
skill  with  which  labour  is  applied,  and  the  real 
amount  of  wages. 

§  SL'^ircumstaiicei  which  determine  the  •  ciggregaU 
Profit  of  the  Community  qfUr  Divi^ans  of  Employ- 
ment  are  eetabUshed, 

The  sdf-same  causes  which  detiermine  the  pro- 
portion in  which  re-production  shall  exceed  expen- 
diture in  that  simple  state  of  society  in  which  the 
same  capitalist  carries  on  all  the  different  branches 
of  industry,  also  regulate  the  proportion  in  which 
te-production  shall  exceed  expenditure  in  that 
more  c6mplex  state  of  society  in  which  the  divi« 
sions  of  employment^  and    their    consequences, 
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barter  and  sale,  are  established.  -,  This  I  wiU  novr 
proceed  to  demonstrate. 

If  one  capitalist  advances  a  hundred  suits  of 
clothing,  a  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food,  and 
fifty  quarters  as  seed,  to  fifty  agricultural  labourers ; 
and  if  another  capitalist  advances  a  hundred  suits 
of  dothing,  a  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food, 
and  fifty  quarters,  or  the  value  of  fifty  quarters,  as 
material ;  and  if  the  return  which  these  two 
capitalists  obtain  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters 
of  com,  and  three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then 
it  is  self-evident  that,  in  this  little  community,  the 
aggregate  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi- 
ture will  be, one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters,  and 
one  hundred  suits,  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
capital  employed.  If  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  skill  with  which 
agricultural  labour  is  applied,  cause  five  hundred 
quarters  of  com  to  be  produced  with  the  same 
expenditure  which  formerly  produced  four  hundred 
and  fifty  quarters,  then  the  surplus  upon  the  agri- 
cultural capital  will  be  two  hundred  quarters  ;  and 
as  the  surplus  upon  the  manufacturing  capital 
remains  as  before,  the  average  profit  upon  the 
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whole  cajHtal  employed  in  ow  little  commum^ 
wiU  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent    I^  while  the 
quality  of  the  soil»  or  the  skiU  in  agriculture  fiiU 
back  to  their  original  state,  an  improvement  were 
to  take  place  in  manu£actures,  enabling  our  fifty 
manufacturers,  with  the  same  expenditure  as  be- 
fore, to  prepare  three  hundred  and  fifty,  instead 
of  three  hundred  suits  of  dothingp  then  again 
the    surplus    of   production    above    expenditure 
would  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent :  and  if  the 
quality  of   the  soil  under  cultivation,  and  the 
d^ree  of  skiU  with  which  labour  was  applied 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  should  be  such 
that  the  fifty  agricultural  and  fifty  manufactur- 
ing labourers,  with  seed  and  material  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  quarters  of  com,  raised  and  pre- 
pared four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com,  and 
three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then  the  aggregate 
profit  obtained  by  our  two  capitalists  would  be 
fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  employed, 
provided  the  advance  on  account  of  wages  had 
been  two  hundred    quarters,   and  two  hundred 
suits;    but  would  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
if  wages  had  been  less,  and  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
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if  wnges  had  been  more  than  tiro  hundred  quar- 
tefSy  aisd  two  hundred  suits. 

Thus  then  it  k  stkietly  deihonst^aUe,  that  when* 
the  diirisiims  of  employment  are  estaUisfaed  in  anjr* 
oolamiunity,  the  aggr^ate  rate  of  profit,  of,  in' 
other  wmtls,  the  proportion  in  which  reproduction 

eixoe^ds  the  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain,  it,  is 

« 

regulated  by  the  self-sajtne  drcumstknces  which' 
regulate  it  in  that  more  simple  stage  of  society^ 
when  the  capitafist  combines  in  bis  own  persod  a 
variety  of  calfings,  and' employs  the  same  setoff 
labourers  to  raise  and  fiibricate  the  several  Comoro- 
dities  he  consumes. 

^  3. — The    Causes  t^itk  regukste  individual  Pro/tif 
when  the  Divisions  tf  Employment  have  been  esk^\ 
bUshed. 

After  the  divisions  of  employment  have  been  - 
estaUished,  the  particular  profits  of  each  individual 
capitalist  will  be  n^uktted  by  a  different  principle 
from  that  whidi  determines  the  aggr^te  profit  oP 
the  community.  For  when  the  cajntalist  corifines' 
himsetf  to  one  occupation,  imd  advances  the' 
several  different  ingredients  of  tepital,  consisting. 
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of  wages,  material,  and  iin{deinents,  in  order  to 
produce  a  single  commodity,  his  profit  must  depend, 
not  so  much  xipon  the  quantity,  as  up^i  the  value 
of  this  commodity.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  employs  one 
hundred  labourers,  whose  wages  are  two  hundred 
quarters  of  com  and  two  hundred  suits  of  clothing, 
and  advances  two  hundred  quarters  as  seed,  with 
two  hundred  implements,  and  obtains  a  rq>ro- 
duction  of  twelve  hundred  quarters ;  this  quantity 
of  com  will  yield  him  a  profit  of 'fifty  per  cent,  so 
long  only  as  two  quarters  of  com  wHl  exchange  for 
one  siut  ^f  clothing  and  one  impl&ment.  As  he 
advanced  400  quarters  for  food  and  seed,  600 
quarters,  or  one  half  of  his  produce,  will  replace 
hi^  part' of  the  kdvahce,  with  a  profit  of '50  per 
cent.;  and  as  he  advanced  200  suits  and  200 
implements,  he  will  also  obtain  a  profit  of  50  per 
cent.;on  this  portion  of  the  advance,  provided  the 
other  moiety  of  his  produce  exchange  for  30(|  suits 
and  300  implements.  If  doChing  arid  implements 
rose  in  value,  and  two  quarters  df  corn  ceased  to 
be  equivalent  to  one  suit  and  one  im^ement ;  then, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  fanner's 
profit  would  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent. :  while,  if 
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corn  rose  ki  relation  to  clothing  and  implements^ 
his  pro^t. 'would  ^xceol  50  per  cent. 
•  In  agriculture,  some  of  the  things  produced  are 
generfd^  homogeneous  with  some  of  the  things 
exfteOded  in  production  ;  and,  to  whatever  extent 
this  may  be  the  ^as^,  the  exchai^eable  value  of 
the  production  wliU  have  no  influence  on  profit. 
Ifk  inanu&ctore^,  however,  it  very  frequently 
happeoa,  that  the  advaifbes  and  the  repraduction 
are  altogether  heteijogeneous,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  fonner  can  be  directly  replaced  by  the 
latter.  In  these  branches  of  manufacture,  there- 
fore^ the  .{NTofit  of  the  capitalist  must  depend 
entirely tuppja  the  {nroportion  -which  the  value, of 
the  whote  qf  the  reproduction  bears  to  the  value 
of  the  whole,  of  the  advance. 

In  the  gencfral  industry  of  a  country,  commo- 
dities will  be .  produced,  hoinnogeneous  to  those 
expended  in  ^production ;  and,  therefore,  the 
aggr^ate  profit  of  the  country  will  be  deter- 
mined )  by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  pi!oduction  and  ,the  quantity  of  expenditure 
which  obtains  it.  But  in ,  the  particular  branches 
of  industry,  carried  on  by  individual  capitalists. 
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the  commodities  jntxiucecl  cease .  to  be  boflKK 
geneous  with  the  commodities  expended  in  jntv 
duction ;  and  therefore,  the  capitalist  must  replace 
Ills  advances,  not  hj  directly  appropriating  n 
portion  of  his  reproduction  th^^to,  but  bj  taking 
fab  ccmimodity  to  maricet,  and  exdiai^ing  it  fiir 
the  several  ingredients  of  a^tal  emjdoyed  in 
carrying  on  his  business.  Hence  individualprbfits* 
tfe  r^ulated,  not  by  the  quantity,  bat  by  tbe 
value  of  the  commodities  produced. 

Aher  the  divisions  (^  employment  are  esta^ 
lushed,  value  has  so  impOTtmt  an  infltienoe  ift  d^ 
termining  individual  profit,  that*  a  correct  theory 
of  vahie  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  enatAe 
us  to  ascertain  and  to  explain  the  causes  1^  which 
profits  are  elevated  or  depressed*  Profits  can  be 
elevated  only  by  those  causes  which  raise  the 
value  of  the  reproduction,  without  raising,  in  the* 
same  proportion,  the  value  of  the  advance;  or 
which  lower  the  value  of  the  advance,  without 
lowering,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  value  of  the 
reproduction:  and  profits  can  be  depressed  by 
those  causes  only  whidi  lower  the  value  of  the 
reproduction,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  advimce^ 
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pr  raiise  the  valae  of  the  advance^  in  relation  to 
that  of  thet  reproduction.  Until  we  understand 
the  nature  and  causes  of  raliie,  the  prindplet^ 
which  regulate  profit  cannot  be  understood*  The 
misconceptioits  which  have  prevailed  upon  the 
fundamental  question  of  value,  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  obscurity  and  error  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  profit  has  been  hitherto  involved. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  considering 
the  causes  which  regulate  value,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  when  equal  capitals  are  employed 
for  equal  times,  the  results  (including  under  the 
t^m  both  the  finished  article  and  the  residue 
of  the  capital)  are  of:  equal  value  in  exchange; 
On  this  principle,  the  causes  whidi  r^ulate  indi- 
vidual profits  may  be  dearly  and  satisfactorily^ 
explained. 

Let  us  assume  -that  a  feurmer  employs  one 
hundred  labourers,  whose  wages  are  two  bun* 
dred  quarters  of  com  and  two  hundred  suits  of 
dothing;  that  in  addition  to  these  wages  he 
advances  two  hundred  implements  and  two  htm« 
cbred  quarters  as  seed,  and  that  with  three- 
fourths  of  this  expenditure  he.^  raises  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  qaarters  of  corn,  and  with  the 
other  fourth  a  quantity  of  raw  material  equi- 
valent to  250  quarters;  and  let  us  assume,  fur- 
ther, that  a  manufacturer  employs  one  hundred 
labourers,  whose  wages  are  two  hundred  quarters 
and  two  hundred  suits ;  that  in  addition  to  those 
wages  he  advances  two  hundred  implements,  with 
a  portion  of  raw  material  equivalent  to  two  hun- 
dred  quarters ;  and  that  with  one  half  of  this 
expenditure  he  fabrioates  five  hundred  suits  of 
dothing,  and  with  the  other  half,  five  hundred 
implements. 

In  this  case  the  farmer's  produce,  consisting 
of  760  quarters  pf  com,  and  of  raw .  material 
equivalent  to  260  quarters,  will  be  pqual  in  pro- 
ductive cost,  and,  therefore,  in  value,  to  the 
manufacturer's  fabrics,  consisting  of  500  suits  of 
clothing,  and  500  implements.  Consequently,  S60 
quarters  of  com,  with  raw  material  equivalent 
to  250  quarters,  which  constitute  <me  half  of 
the  farmer's  produce,  will  exchange  for  250 
suits  of  clothing,  and  250  implements,  which 
constitute  one  half  of  the  manufacturer's  fabrics ; 
and  when  the  excliange  is  effected,  the  capital 
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of  each  will  be  replaced,  with  a  profit  of  twenty- 
fi^ve  per  cent.  For,  the  farmer  who  had  advanced 
400  quarters,  with  200  suits  and  200  implenients^ 
will  have  500  quarters,  with  250  suits  and  250 
itnplemehts ;  while  the  manufacturer,  who  had 
advanced  200  quarters,  200  material,  200  suits, 
and  200  implements,  will  be  in  possession  of  250 
of  each  of  thesie  ingredients  of  capital. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  evidence  strictly  demon- 
strative, that  while  commodities  exchange  in 
proportioii  to  the  cost  of  their  production,  the 
rate  of  profit  will  be  raised  by  all  those  circum- 
stances which  increase  the  quantities  reproduced, 
without  increasing  in  to  equal  ratio  the  quantities 
expended  on  production  ;  or  which  diminish  the 
quantities  expended  in  production,  without  dimi- 
nishing, in  the  same  degree,  the  quantities  repro- 
duced. On  the  very  same  principles,  too,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
lowered  by  all  those  circumstances  which  increase 
the  expenditure,  without,  in  the  same  proportion, 
increasing  reproduction ;  or  which  diminish  repro- 
duction, without,  in  an  equal  degree,  dimin^ing 
expenditure. 
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The  main  drcumstauces  wliich»  in  this  manner^ 
f^ulate  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital^  are,  as  it 
has  been  before  stated,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  food  and  material ; 
the  skilly  energy^  duration,  and  effect,  with  which 
labour  is  aj^ed,  either  in  agriculture  or  manu-^ 
factures ;  and  the  state  of  wages. 

These  causes  may  act,  cither  in  conjunction 
with,  or  in  opposition  to,  each  other.  Profits 
might  continue  to  rise  whik  inferior  soils  were 
i^esorted  to,  provided  the  operation  of  this  cause 
were  counteracted  by  improvement  in  agriculture 
or  in  manufactures,  or  by  a  fall  in  wages ;  and,  on 
the  othar  hand,  the  greatest  fertility  of  soil  might 
be  accompanied  with  an  extremely  low  rate  of 
profit,  if  wages  were  very  high,  or  if  labour  were 
unskilfully  and  ineffectually  applied. 

§  4. — As  the  Value  of  Raw  Produce  rises,  agricultural 
ProJUsfdU. 

When  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  increases 
the  productive  cost,  apd  consequently  the  ex- 
changeable value,  k£  food,  and  the  materials  of 
wrought  necessaries,  it  is  quite  obvious  tl^t  manu^ 
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iacturing  profits  must  fall.     It  is  sometimes  ima- 
gined, however,  that  these  circumstances  do  not 
reduce   agricultural    profits;    but   that,   on  the 
contrary,  the  increased  value  of  raw  produce  is 
beneficial  to  the  farmer,  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  manufiEicturer.    This 
is  a  fundamental  error,  and  the  prevalence  of  it 
frequently  leads  to  the  most  mischievous  practical 
results.    In  the  long  run,  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talist who  embarks  in  agriculture,  are  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  who  embarks  in 
manufactures.    The  same  causes  which  raise  or 
lower  the  rate  of  profit  in  one  occupation,  raise 
or  lower  it  in  aH    A  fall  in  the  value  of  food  and 
material,  occasioned  by  a  diminution  in  the  expense 
of  production^  is  as  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  to 
all  other  capitalists ;  md  a  rise  in  their  value  from 
increased  cost  of  production  is    as    injurious.—* 
These  principles  are  so  seldom  acknowledged,  and 
are  oi  such  vast  practical  importance,  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  enforce  them,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
appearing  prolix  and  tautdogicaL 

When  the  farmer,  by  expending  fifty  suits  of 
clothing,  and  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food 
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and  seed,  can  raise  three  hundred  quarters ;  and 
when  the  manufacturer,  by  expending  fifty  suits  of 
clothing  and  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food 
and  material,  can  fabricate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
suits  of  clothing;  then  the  rate  of  prorfk,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  will  be  fifty  per 
cent. ;  because,  as  the  three  hundred  quarters  of 
com  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  suits  of  cloth- 
ing are  equal  in  productive  cost,  and  therefore  in 
exchangeaUe  value,  the  whde  expenditure  which 
raises  the  fanner's  three  hundred  quarters  will  be 
one  hundred  quarters  for  food  and  seed,  and  one 
hundred  quarters  for  the  purchase  of  fifty  suite  of 
clothing;  and  the  whole  expenditure  which  pre- 
paresL  the  manufacturer's  one  hundred  and  fifty 
suits  of  clothing,  will  be  fifty  suits  for  clothing  his 
labourers,  and  fifty  suits  more  for  the  purchase  of 
their  food  and  material. 

Now,  while  the  expense  of  preparing  clothing 
remains  unaltered,  let  the  soil  under  cultivation' 
become  so  inferior,  that  a  capital  consisting  df 
fifty  suits  of  clothing,  with  one  hundred  quarters 
of  com  as  food  and  material,  will  raise  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com ;  and  then  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com,  aitid  one  hun- 
dred and  fiflj  suits  of  clothing,  being,  by  the 
supposition,  equal  in  productive  cost,  will  also  be 
equal  in  exchangeable  value.  But  this  rise  in  the 
value  of  com,  instead  of  being  benefidal,  will  be 
injurious  to  the  farmer.  Agricultural  profit  will 
fall  from  fifty  to  'thirty-eight  per  cent.  The 
capital  advanced  in  raising  the  two  hundred  &nd 
fifty  quarters  of  corn,  will  be  one  hundred  quarters 
for  food,  and  seed,  and  eighty  quarters  for  the 
purchase  of  fifty  suits  of  clothing.  The  surfriius 
of  reproduction  above  expenditure,  which  was  for- 
meriy  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  upon  a  capital 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  quarters,  will  now  be 
reduced  to  seventy  quarters  upon  a  capital  con- 
sbting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  quarters. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  the  increased 
value  of  com  did  not  compl^tdy  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  the  increased  cost  of  its  production, 
he  would  not  invest  his  capital  in  inferior  soils, 
but  would  turn  it  into  the  more  beneficial  channels 
of  manufactures  or  commerce ;  and  that  therefore 
the  fact,  that  inferior  soils  are  resorted  to  for  cul- 
tivation, is  a  practical  proof  that  the  rate  of  agri- 
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cultural  profit  does  not  fall  with  the  increased 
diActdty  in  nasing  com. 

To  this  I  answ^,  that  when  aU  the  best  lands 
of  a  countrj  have  been  already  brought  under  cul^ 
tivatioD,  additional  capitals  cannot  be  employed 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  unless  additional 
Supplies  of  food  and  material  be  obtained;  ahd 
tlULt,  by  the  supposition,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  these  without  resorting  to  lands  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  resorting  to  such  soils  is  a 
matter  of  necesdty,  not  of  choice.  Lands  of  a 
worse  quality  than  those  already  under  tillage  are 
never  resorted  to,  until  their  cultivation  becomes 
the  most  beneficial  species  of  occupation  in  which 
additional  portions  of  capital  can  be  employed. 
As  additional  quantities  of  manufactured  articles 
cannot  be  prepared  until  additional  supplies  of 
Jfood  and  material  are  previously  procured,  in  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  population,  an  increased 
demand  for  raw  produce  is  necessarily  antecedent 
to  an  increased  demand  for  wrought  goods. 
Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  the  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce is  raised,  as  compared  with  that  of  wrought 
goods;  and  this  depresses  manufacturing  profit. 
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un\Xk  thr$  ciiUiv«tion  of  inferior  8oU»  bec<NOie»  the 
mort  beo&ficMil  occt^i^tiop  whidsK  the  acoumulatiBg 
eftpitel  of  the  sodety  can  obtain*  The  fact,  that 
inferior  soils  are  rescorto4  to,  is  no  proof  that 
a^picidtural  pix^ta  do  not  fim,  a»  the  diiffieuljl;y  in 
pbtaining  mw  produce  is  inoreosed ;  oa  the  mik- 
trorj,  tibds^RCt  affords  demonatyative  evidence,  that, 
the  inoneased  difficulty  in  obtaining  add^tiopal 
stippfies  of  .food  and  material  he^  already  so  re« 
dttoed  the  general  rate  of  profit,  that  the  cultivation 
of  soils  which  jrield  a  less  prcqportionfd  return  upon 
eapital  is  found  to  be  the  most  benaficinl  occupa- 
tion wbieh  remains  for  the  increasing  stock  of  the 
society. 

It  msQT  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  as^the  valcie 
(^  com  must  be  r^ulated  by  the  cost  of  producing 
it  from  the  w<Mrst  soils  which  the  wants  of  a  country 
may  force  into  cultivation,  all  those  farmers  who 
occupy  sup^iw  soils,  and  nise  their  produce  at  a 
macerate  expense  of  labonr  and  a^tal,  will  have 
their  j^'ofits  increased  by  every  rise  in  the  price  of 

I  answer,  that  the  rise  of  profits  heracantem-t 
9kt$A  cm  be  <^tained  only  during  the  cmreQcy  of 
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leases  taken  prior  to  the  period  at  ^Idch  prices 
rose.  The  rates  of  profit  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  stock,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  settle 
down  to  one  common  level.  If  the  difficult j  in 
obtaining  additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  had 
reduced  the  general  rate  of  profit  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  if  two  ferms  in  equal  extent  and  situation  were 
to  be  let,  one  of  which  yielded  one  thousand  two 
hundred  quarters  of  com,  when  a  capitid  of  one 
thousand  quarters  was  expended  on  its  cultivation, 
while  the  other  yielded  no  more  than  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ten  quarters,  when  the  same  capital 
of  one  thousand  quarters  was  laid  out  upon  il^— ' 
then  a  competition  would  arise  amongst  the  class^ 
of  capitalists^  for  the  possession  of  these  farms, 
until  the  rent  offered  for  the  first  amounted  to  ten 
quarters,  and  that  offered  for  the  second  amounted 
to  one  hundred  quarters.  When  the  rent  of  the 
two  farms  was  thus  adjusted,  according  to  their 
different  d^rees  of  fertility,  the  cultivator  of  the 
best  could  obtidn  no  greater  profit  than  the  culti- 
vator of  the  worst.  In  whatever  degree  the 
increased  expense  of  production  may  reduce  the 
rate  of  agricultural  profit  upon  the  most  inferior 
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land  which  it  is  necessary  to  rescort  to,  in  the  same 
degree  a  contemporaneous  rise  of  rent  will  reduce 
the  farmer^s  prc^t  upon  all  the  superior  lands  which 
are  about  to  be  re-let 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce^  occasioned 
by  the  increased  expense  of  raising  it,  will  doubt- 
less confer  a  temporary  benefit  upon  the  occupiers 
of  fertile  lauds  during  the  unexpired  terms  of  thdr 
leases';  but  when  these  terms  are  expired,  and 
new  contracts  are  to  be  entered  into  with  the  land 
proprietor,  the  increased  value  of  food  and  material 
must  inflict  upon  them,  in  common  with  all  other 
capitalists,  a  lasting  and  irreparable  injury. 

§  5. — Ir^iimce  of  a  free  Trade  in  Com  in  increasing 
ihe  Rate  of  Profit  upon  Capital. 

There  are  three  causes  then, — ^the  quality  of  the 
soD  under  cultivation, — ^the  degree  of  skill  with 
which  labour  is  applied, — and  the  quantity  of  the 
productions  of  labour  absorbed  as  wages,  which  at 
all  times  determine  the  rate  of  profit.  The  two 
first,  however,  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influ- 
ence than  the  third.  When  a  larger  portion  of  the 
productions  of  labour  fall  to  the  share  of  labourers. 
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thetr  itiumbefs  are  {dwi^s  imod  tb  increase ;  add 
hence,  as  tbe  supply  of  labour  augment^  witli  the 
deaiaad,  wagea  scarcely  e^er  retain  aa  etevation 
sufficient  to  depress  the  ratl^  pf  profit  in  mj 
material  degree.  Neither  cate  the  return  cipon 
capita]  be  permanently  raised  by  the  reduction  of 
wages  below  their  natural  level;  because,  whep 
the  labouring  classes  do  not  obtain  thdt  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  cliittate  and  custom 
have  I'endered  necessary  to  their  healthful  ex- 
istencev  distress  diminishes  their  nurobers^  until 
the  fhiling  supply  of  labour  restores  its  value  in 
the  market.  Very  different  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation, 
and  the  degree  of  skifl  with  which  labour  is 
applied.  These  two  causes  exert  a  powerful) 
and  permanent  influence  upon  the  rate  of  pofit ;  1 
and  it  is  only  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  I 
maimer  in  which  they  operate  Ui  any  given  j 
circumstances,  that  we  can  obtain  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficult,  but  important  prc^em, 
why  a  countiy  at  one  period  should  advance 
rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  at  another,  should, 
without  any  external  disaster,  approach  the  limits 
of  her  prosperity,  or  verge  sensibly  to  decay, 
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In  new  and  thkily  peofded  QouHtrieq,.  no  lands^ 
except  those  of  the  6rst  quality  and  situatioQ,  will 
be  resorted  to  fte  the  supply  of  £3od  and  material ; 
and  coQsecpientlyf  the  effective  powers  of  agricul« 
tMral  industry  will  be  extremely  high.  But  as  the 
division  of  employment  is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
the  market,  and  can  be  perfectly  established  only 
amongst  a  dense  population,  it  foUows,  that  in 
new  or  thinly  inhabited  countries»  the  effective 
powers  of  manu&cturing  industry  mu3t  be  eaup 
tremely  low.  Hence,  in  the  progress  of  society^ 
the  two  main  causes  which  govern  the  rate  of 
profit  are  as  antagonist  muscles,  modifying  and 
balancing  each  other.  As  an  increasing  popula^ 
tion  compels  us^  on  the  one  hand  to  resort  to 
inferior  soils,  and  thus  raises  the  productive  cost 
of  raw  produce,  so  it  leads  on  the  other  hand  t^ 
more  accurate  divisions  <^  employment,  and  to  th^ 
use  of  improved  piachinery^,  and  thus  lowers  th^ 
productive  cost  of  all  wroi^ht  goods.  Butincrease4 
facility  in  producing  wrought  necessaries  has  tJi^ 
same  effe<fc  in  raising  the  rate  of  profit,  which 
diminished  facility  in  producing  food  and  material 
has  in  lowering  it      Hence  it  will  frequently 
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hi^pen,  that  a  greater  d^^ree  of  skill  and  economy 
in  the  application  of  labour  may  completdjcoiiB-t 
teract  the  effects  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils ;  a^di 
that  the    rate   of  profit  may ,  rise,  though  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and  material  should 
increase.     Under  any  giren  d^ree  of  skill  and 
economy  in  the  application  of  labour,  howerer,  the 
return- upon  coital  will  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  land  under  cultivation;  and  as  inferior 
soils  are  resorted  to,  thp  rate  of  profit  will  coBr 
stantly   diminish,  until   that  stationary  state  is 
attained,  in  which  np  additional  capital  can  be  T 
employed,  and  all  tendency  to  increased  population  i 
must  be  checked  by  famine. 
'    Prom  the  analysis  which  I  have  thus  attempted 
to  give  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  return 
upon  capital,  the  influence  of  a  free  trade  in  com 
upon  the  rate  of  profit  may  at  once  be  traced.    In , 
old  and    advanced    countries,   the    return  upon 
capital  is  reduced  in  consequence   of   the    low 
effective  powers  of  agricultural  industry,  brought 
on  by  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils; 
while  in  new  or  thinly  peopled  countries,  th« 
retum.upon  capital  is  less  than  it  inight  otherwis^ 
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he,  in  consequence  of  the  low  effective  poweiv 
of  numiifactiiring  industiy,  arising  from  the  want 
of  machinerj,  and  of  the'  dirisions  of  eraplojr 
ment  Now,  in  either  country,  the  main  cause 
whidi  depresses  the  rate  of  profit  may  be  ref 
moved  by  the  operaticm  of  an  unrestricted  fiireign 
trade. 

.  If  in  America,  whece  ncme  but  soik  of  the  first 
^pudity  are  oultivated,  one  hundred  labourers  can 
raise  the  customary  quantity  of  food  received  by 
three  hundred  and:fifty ;  while,  &otn  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  of  the  divisions  of  employment,  it 
requires  two  hundred  labourers  to  prepare  clothing 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty,  then  the  profits  of 
stod^  wiU  be  sixteen  per  cent,  because  a  capital 
consisting  of.  food  and  clothing  for  three  hundred, 
employed  in  setting  tp  Work  one  hundred  agricul- 
tural, and  two  hundred  manufiu^uring  labourers, 
occasions  a  reproduction  of  food  and  clothing  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  like  manner,  if  in 
England,  where  inferior  soils  are  resorted  to,  it 
requires  the  labour  of  two  hundred  to  raise  the 
customary  quantity  c^  food  advanced  to  three 
jHindred   and  fifty,    while,  from    improved   fn^r 
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cfaivery  and  aocmmte  diviaions  of  «npk>yinait» 
the  labour  of  one  hundred  is  sufBdeut  to  pnqpan 
tile  cuBtomarjr  quantitj  of  doChing  tar  three 
hundred  and  Mtj,  then  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
dxteen  per  cent,  in  this  country  aloo;  since  a 
capital  of  food  and  dothing  for  three  hundred^ 
employed  in  setting  to  work  two  hundred  agricolr 
tural  and  one  hundred  nuuiufactunng  labourers, 
occasions  a  reproduction  of  £>od  and  dothing 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Now,  let  IK  suppose  that  an  unrestricted  com^ 
merdal  intercourse  is  established  between  Eng* 
land  and  America ;  and,  that  in  consequence,  the 
Americati  manufisufturer,  instead  of  continuing  to 
emjdoy  his  caintal  of  food  and  dothing  for  two 
hundred  in  preparing  dothing  for  three  hundred 
BXkd  fifty,  invests  it  in  the  soil,  and,  under  the 
assumed  powers  of  agricultural  industry,  raises  food 
for  seven  hundred;  while  the  English  former 
instead  of  keeping  soils  under  cultivation  from 
%vhich  his  capital  o£  food  and  clothing  for  two 
hundred,  can  raise  food  for  no  more  than  thretl 
hundred  and  fifty,  embarks  his  stock  in  nmnu<» 
factures,  and,  under  the  assilmed  effective  powers 
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of  B^nufiicturhig  iaduBtrf,  occasioiis  the  fdiii- 
cation  of  doihiog  for  seven  hundred. 

By  this  distribution  of  the  caj^tftl  aftd  Ibboiir  «£ 
tiie  two  countries,  the  rate  of  profit,  boUi  in  EngtoiMl 
mi  in  America,  will  he  raised  from  ^teen  to 
seventy-five*  per  cent.  For,  with  the  exaqptioii  tf 
what  it  might  cost  for  freight  and  instirance, 
the  capital  expended  would  be  exactly  as  before, 
namdy:— food  and  clothing  for  three  hundre^l 
American  and  three  hundred  English  labourers, 
while  the  reproduction  obtained  would  be  swelled 
from  food  and  clothiDg  for  seven  hundred^  to  food 
and  clothing  for  ocke  tbMisand  and  fifty»  And 
this,  when  the  two  classes  oi  commodities  were 
exdianged  f^ust  each  other,  accotdifig  to  their 
productive  cost,  would  afford,  both  to  the  English 
and  to  the  American  capitalist,  the  increased 
surplus  which  I  have  named. 

Supposing,  however,  that  England,  for  the  sake 
of  encouraging  her  domestic  agriculture,  were  to 
exclude  the  raw  produce  of  America ;   or  the^ 

*  To  avoid  compUeating  the  illustratioii,  1  -have  omitted  to 
make  allowanoc  for  the  expense  necessary  to  transfer  the  food 
^nd  dotlung  from  one  country  to  the  other.  - 
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America,  with  the  view  of  protecting  her  domestic 
manufactures,  were  to  prohiUt  the  wrought  goods 
ct  England ;  then,  in  either  case,  the  interruption 
of  the  international  division  of  emplojrment  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  from  seventy*five  to  sixteen  per  cent. 
For,  the  production  of  food  and  clothing  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  would  now,  as  before,  require 
in  the  former  country  the  expenditure  of  a  capital 
of  food  and  clothing  for  three  hundred,  giving 
employment  to  two  hundred  agricultural,  and 
one  hundred  manufacturing  labourers ;  and  in  the 
latter  country,  the  advance  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  capital,  putting  in  motion  two  hundred  manu- 
facturing, and  one  hundred  agricultural  labourers. 

§  6.— Further  Rf/tOoHon  of  the  Doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus^ 
that  the  high  Value  of  the  Articles  composing  Wages ^ 
is  beneficial  to  the  LaBourer. 

Having  now  traced  the  principles  which  regulate 
profits,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
elevated  by  a  free,  and  depressed  by  a  restricted 
commerce,  we  are  prepared  to  resume  the  consi- 
derations of  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine,  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  corn,  forcing  inferior  soils  into 
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cultivatiorf,  and  thereby  raising  the  V^Iue  of  the 
articles  Which  compose  wages,  is  calculated  to 
confer  advantages  upon  the  labouring  classes. 

It  appeared,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  main  articles  which 
constitute  the  labourer's  subsistence,  w^uld  give 
^gle  men,  and  those  who  had  less  than  the  average 
number  of  children,  some  advantages,-^  not  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  age,  or  for  the  demands  of 
a  future  family,  but  in  purchasing  superfluities 
and  luxuries  for  present  immediate  enjoyment, 
provided  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  real 
rate  of  wages,  were  not  reduced. 
.  But  restrictions  on  commerce,  forcing  inferior 
soils  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  raising  the  value 
of  food,  would  inevitably  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  reduce  the  real  amount  of  wages.  It 
is  a  principle  capable  of  the  most  rigid  and  perfect 
demonstration,  that  increasing  the  productive  cost 
and  exchangeable  value  of  food,  and  the  materials 
of  wrought  necessaries,  depresses  the  rate  of  profit. 
But  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  depressed,  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  is  checked;  and  when  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  checked,  the  demand 
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Ibr  lahour  and  the  real  rate  of  wages  are  reduced. 
Under  a  restrictive  system*  therefore,  the  dimU 
nished  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  received 
as  wages,  not  only  counterbalances  to  the  ^gle 
labourer  all  the  advantage  which  their  increased 
value  might  confer  in  the  purchase  of  superfluitiaa 
for  immediate  enjoyment,  but  prevents  his  haviag  ^ 
the  same  power  of  {providing  for  the  wants  of  9get, 
and  the  demands  of  a  future  fiwiily,  which  he 
would  have  possessed,  had  the  quantity  of  tfi^ 
things  constituting  wages  been  greater,  and  th^ 
raliie  less. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  which  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  com,  and  the  consequent 
high  value  of  wages,  must  have  upon  the  condition 
of  the  married  labourer. 

The  real  wages  of  labour  must  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  labourer  to  brhig  up  such  a  family 
as  will  preserve  the  supply  of  labour  evra  with 
the  demand  for  it.  Should  ci^ital,  and  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  be  increasing  at  such  a  rate^  that 
it  required  cm  the  average  four  children  to  every 
marriage  to  supply  ibe  number  of  hands  necessary 
to  psrforai  tii^  wcHi4c  of  the  society,  then  the  cus^ 
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tomary  rate  of  wages  would  consist  ci  a  qoantttjr 
<tf  food  and  cloihiiig  sufficknt  for  the  support  of 
a  familj  of  four  children.  But  were  productive 
capital  to  increase  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
work  of  the  society  could  not  be  performed  unless 
each  married  pair  were  to  bring  up  five  dnldren^ 
then  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  would  become 
suftcient  to  support  a  fomily  of  five  diildreH. 
Whatever  accelerates  the  accumulation  of  capital^ 
and  thereby  increases  the  demand  for  labour^ 
causes  the  labourer  to  receive  as  his  wages  a 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  adequate  to  the 
support  of  a  larger  family.  But  we  have  seen 
that  an  unrestricted  imp(»tati(ni  of  foreign  agri« 
cultural  produce,  preventing  the  cultivation  of 
inferior  soUs,  and  keeping  down  the  price  of  food 
and  necessary  materials,  raises  the  rate  of  profit^ 
accelerates  the  accumulation  of  capital^  and  in* 
crepes  the  demand  for  labour.  Unrestricted  im*- 
portaticni,  therefore,  increases  the  real  amount  of 
wages,  and  enables  the  married  labourer  to  support 
a  larger  iamily. 

The  converse  propositions   are    also   strictly 
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demonstrable.  Whaterer  checks  acctimulatiotii 
and  thereby  dunmishes  the  delmand  for  labour^ 
necessarily  lowers  wages,  and  deprires  the  labourer 
of  the  means  of  supporting  so  large  a  fiudily  as 
before. .  If,  iti  the  actual  state  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  each  married  labouier  has  on 
the  average  five  children,  while,  by  restricticms  on 
the  importation  of  com,  we  lower  profits  and 
check  accumulation  to  such  an  extent,  tha^  fomr 
children  to  every  marriage  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  supply  of  labour  even  with  the  demand, — ^then 
one  out  of  five  must  die  of  the  diseases  brought 
on  by  deficient  and  unwholesome  sustenance.  If^ 
in  our  mania  for  growing  an  independent  supply 
of  com,  we  were  to  force  lands  of  a  still  in« 
ferior  quality  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  lower 
profits,. and  check  accumulation,  until  three  chil- 
dren to  ^ach  marriage  became  sufficient  to  keep 
the  supply  of  labour  even  with  the  demand,  then 
two  fifths  of  the  children  bom  to  the  labouring 
classes  would  be  cut  off  by  famine.  Such  are 
the  benefits  which  restricted  importation,  and  the 
consequent  high  price  of  provisions,  are  calculated 
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to  confer  on  that  great  portion  of  the  population 
which  lives  by  wages !  These  restrictions  have 
no  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of  births^ 
and  therefore  they  must  necessarily  increase  the 
number  of  deaths  by  the  agency  of  misery  and 
starvation. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Com  Trade  on  the 
Rent  ofljand;  and  on  the  Interest  of  handed 
Proprietors. 

§  1. — Origin  of  Rent. 

Rent  is  that  part  of  the  produce  which  is  given 
to  the  land  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  com  trade  upon  this  branch 
of  the  national  revenue,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  trace  the  origin  of  rent,  and  ascertain  the 
principles  which  govern  it. 

During  that  early  period  of  society  in  which 
there  remains  unappropriated  an  abundance  of 
fertile  and  well  situated  la.id,  which  may  be  occu- 
pied at  will,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  will  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  soiL  No  porson  will  give 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  for  that  which .  he  can 
obtain  for  nothing.  In  Ae  case  supposed,  land, 
like  light,  air,  and  rain,  and  those  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  the  productive  services  of  which 
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we  employ  in  the  formation  of  wealth,  will  possess 
no  value  in  exchange,  and  cannot  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  any  person  except  the  cultivator  who 
actually  expends  his  labour  or  his  capital  upon  it. 

As  soon,  however,  as  all  the  land  of  a  country 
was  appropriated,  it  would  acquire,  like  every 
thing  else  which  is  useful  to  man,  and  which  exists 
in  scarcity,  a  certain  value  in  exchange.  If  one 
person  had  the  command  of  a  portion  of  labour 
and  capital,  but  possessed  no  land  to  work  upon, 
while  another  person  possessed  land,  but  had  not 
the  means  of  tilling  it,  it  would  become  their 
mutual  and  obvious  interest  to  enter  into  some 
arrangement  for  cultivating  the  soil,  and  dividing 
its  surplus  produce.  Under  this  arrangement,  or 
compromise,  that  portion  of  the  surplus  produce 
which  remained  with  the  capitalist  would  be 
profit,  and  that  other  portion  of  it  which  Wk$ 
given  to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soil, 
would  be  rent.    • 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  all  the  land  of 
a  country  should  be  appropriated,  in  order  to 
occasion  the  separation  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  soil  into  the  respective  channels  of  profit  and 
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rent.  Whenever  it  happens^  and  it  almost  in- 
variably does  so,  that  the  lands  of  a  district 
possess  different  degrees  of  fertility,  the  appro- 
priation of  those  of  the  first  quality  will  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  giving  rise  to  rent,  as 
the  appropriation  of  the  whole.  If  no  land  remains 
for  the  individual  who  may  have  acquired  the 
command  of  labour  and  capital,  except  that  firom 
which  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  quarters  of 
corn  will  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  quarters,  then 
it  would  be  his  obvious  interest  to  pay  five  quar- 
ters for  the  use  of  a  farm  from  which  the  expen- 
diture of  one  hundred  quarters  could  raise  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  quarters.  And  if  the  proprietor 
of  this  more  fertile  farm  happened  not  to  have 
the  strength,  or  the  stock,  to  work  it  for  himself, 
it  would  also  be  his  obvious  interest  to  let  it  out 
to  the  capitalist  for  a  portion  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce. Hence,  as  soon  as  all  the  lands  of  first  rate 
quality  have  become  private  property,  the  con- 
curring Interests  of  capitalists  and  of  proprietors 
will  occasion  the  separation  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  into  profit  and  rent. 

The  appropriation  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  the 
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best  land,  would  cause  rent  to  appear,  whether  the 
divisions  of  employment  were,  or  were  not  esta- 
blished, and  whether  or  not  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  was  brought  to  market,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  value  in  exchange.  Thou^  there 
should  be  no  division  of  employment,  no  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  consequently  no  exchangeable 
value,  still  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  person 
who  had  acquired  the  command  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  give  five  quarters  of  com  for  the  use  of 
a  fertile  farm  which  yielded  one  hundred  and 
twenty  quarters  of  com  on  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  quarters,  rather  than  resort  to  an  inferior 
farm  from  which  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
quarters  raised  only  one  hundred  and  ten  quarters ; 
and  it  would  still  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
y  who  wanted  the  vigour  or  the  stock  to  cultivate 
for  himself,  to  let  out  his  farm  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  surplus  produce  which  he  could 
prevail  upon  the  capitalist  to  give. 

But  though  exchangeable  value^  and  price,  are 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  rent, 
yet,  in  practice,  they  are  found  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  it    When  the  divisions  of  employment 
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have  been  once  thoroughly  introduced,  the  greater 
part  of  every  man's  wants  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
duce of  other  men's  labour ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  every  man's  capital  is  replaced,  not  by  the 
articles  which  he  himself  actually  produces,  but 
by  those  which  are  produced  by  other  capitalists, 
and  which  he  obtains  by  means  of  barter  and  ex- 
change. Hence  the  amount  of  the  return  which 
the  capitalist  obtains,  does  not  depend  wholly 
upon  the  productive  powers  of  the  industry  which 
he  immediately  carries  on,  but  also  on  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  all  the  other  tranches  of  industry 
from  which  any  of  the  ingredients  of  his  capital 
are  derived.  A  diminution  in  the  cost  of  raising 
raw  produce  raises  manufacturing  profits,  and  an 
improvement  in  manufacturing  skill  raises  the  rate 
of  profit  in  agriculture.  The  same  causes  also 
influence  rent. 

When  society  is  in  a  progressive  state,  an 
additional  accumulation  of  capital  is  effected  in 
the  first  instance ;  this  additional  capital  then  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labour,  and  by  raising 
wages,  enables  the  labourer  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation by  bringing  up  a  lai^r  family ;  and,  lastly. 
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a  growing  population  creates  an  additional  demand 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  an  additional  de- 
mand for  food  and  material  must  always  precede 
an  additional  demand  for  clothing  and  furniture ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  raw  produce,  as  compared 
with  wrought  goods,  will  rise  above  the  level 
marked  by  the  cost  of  production ;  while  the  value 
of  wrought  goods,  as  compared  with  raw  produce, 
will  sink  below  this  level.  This  will  elevate  agri- 
cultural, and  depress  manufacturing  profit ;  and  by 
consequence  give  the  moveable  capital  of  the 
society  a  tendency  to  pour  itself  upon  the  soil. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  there  remained  to 
be  taken  in,  abundance  of  fertile  lands,  from  which 
additional  supplies  of  food  and  material  might  be 
obtained  with  the  same  expense  of  production  as 
before,  raw  produce  would  speedily  sink  to  its 
former  level  with  respect  to  wrought  goods ;  and 
in  this  manner  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
profits  would  be  equalised.  But  if  no  new  land 
remained  to  be  taken  in,  or  none  of  a  quality 
capable  of  yielding  additional  supplies  of  food  at 
the  same  productive  cost  as  before,  then  raw 
material  could  not  fall  to  its  former  level  with 
respect  to  wrought  goods ;  imd,  consequently,  the 
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capitals  invested  in  agriculture  would  continue 
to  yield  a  greater  surplus  than  those  invested  in 
manufactures.  Persons  possessed  of  circulating  or 
moveable  capital  would  therefore  be  anxious  to 
transfer  it  to  the  soil;  and  their  competition  to 
obtain  farms  would  cause  them  to  bid  against 
each  other,  until  all  the  difference  between  the 
return  obtained  from  agriculture,  'and  the  return 
obtained  from  manufactures,  was  offered  to  the 
land  proprietor  in  the  shape  of  rent 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  it  follows,  that  there  are  three  causes 
necessary  to  the  appearance  of  rent. 

1^/,   That  power  in  human  industry  by  which 
it  replaces,  with  a  surplus,  the  wealth  expended  ii)  % 
carrying  it  on. 

2»rf,  That  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of 
industry,  and  in  the  difference  between  the  pro^ 
ductive  cost  and  value  of  commodities  which 
renders  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expen- 
diture greater  in  one  occupation  tfian  in  another. 

8rrf,  The  law  of  competition,  equalising  the 
rate  of  surplus  or  profit  in  the  different  investments 
of  capital. 

The  operation  of  these  three  causes  in  giving 
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rise  to  rent  requires  no  elucidation.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  if  agricultural  industry  did  not  re- 
produce a  greater  quantity  of  wealth  than  that 
which  is  expended  in  carrying  it  on,  nothing  could 
ever  be  given  to  a  proprietor  for  the  use  of  land ; 
that  if  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi* 
ture  were  not  greater  in  some  occupations  than  in 
others,  no  person  would  have  an  inducement  to 
oflfer  a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  investing  his 
stock  in  any  particular  situation,  or  employment ; 
and,  that  if  individual^  had  not  the  inclination  and 
the  power  to  transfer  their  capital  to  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  business,  rent  would  not 
appear  as  profits  fell,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
Surplus,  in  one  employment  of  stock,  would  not 
compel  the  capitalist  to  acquiesce  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  surplus  in  another. 

§  2. — Err(yrs  of  Mr,  Ricardo  and  hiaJbUowers  on  the 
subject  of  Rent. 

X  The  principles  (rfrent  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  unfold,  are,  in  several  important  particulars, 
essentially  different  from  the  recent  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  by  some  political  eco- 
nomists of  great  and  deserved  celebrity.     I  agree 
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with  Mr.  Ricardo  (Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, page  491),  that  "  rent  is  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  which  is  given  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  use  of  the  soil ;"  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  (page  571),  that  "  rent  is 
the  difference  of  produce  obtained  with  equal 
capitals,  and  with  equal  labour,  on  the  same,  or  on 
different  qualities  of  land." 

Neither  the  gradations  of  soil,  nor  the  suc- 
cessive applications  of  capital  to  land,  with  de- 
creasing returns,  are  in  any  way  essential  either  to 
the  appearance  or  to  the  rise  of  rents.  If  all  soils 
were  of  one  uniform  quality,  and  if  land,  after 
having  been  adequately  stocked,  could  yield  no 
additional  produce  on  additional  capital  being  laid 
out  upon  it,  still  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  consequent  fall  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  profits,  would  cause  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil  to  assume  the  form  of 
rent.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  we 
shall  discover,  that  resorting  to  inferior  soils,  and 
applying  additional  capital  to  land  with  a  de- 
creasing return,  instead  of  being  the  causes  which 
create  and  elevate  rents,  are  the  limiting  circum- 
stances which  prevent  rent  from  rising  so  high  as 
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it  othenwise.would  rise.     I  will  proceed  to  demon- 
strate this: — 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of 
first  quality  are  appropriated,  that  the  population 
is  so  limited,  that  the  cultivation  df  these  lands  is 
suflScient  to  supply  the  demand  for  food  and 
material,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  fifty  per  cent. 

This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  we  will 
suppose,  further,  that  population  and  capital  gra- 
dually increase,  and  that  the  consequent  increasing 
demand  for  food  raises  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manu- 
facturing profit  falls  from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent., 
while  no  inferior  soils  can  be  resorted  to,  and  while 
additional  capital,  applied  to  the  land  already 
under  tillage,  cannot  create  an  additional  quantity 
of  produce  sufficient  to  replace  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  persons  who  possess  disposable  capital  would 
have  an  interest  in  giving  the  proprietors  of  land, 
for  the  use  of  the  soil,  nine  per  cent,  out  4)t  the 
fifty  per  cent,  which  cultivation  yielded ;  because, 
after  making  this  deduction  for  rent,  the  capitalist 
would  have  one  per  cent,   more  than  if  he  en- 
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gaged  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Many  proprie- 
torsy  and  particularly  those  whose  possessions  were 
extensive,  would  prefer  the  receipt  of  rent  to 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  cultivating  their  own 
estates,  and  thus  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  formed. 

Should  population  and  capital  have  still  a 
tendency  to  increase,  the  growing  demand  for 
food  might  raise  the  value  of  raw  produce  in 
relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing 
and  commercial  profits  fell  to  thirty,  to  twenty, 
to  ten,  and  to  five  per  cent.,  which  I  assume  to 
be  the  lowest  rate  of  return,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  capitalist  will  engage  in  business.  It 
is  perfectly  self-evident,  that  during  this  process, 
it  may  be  the  interest  of  those  who  possess  dis- 
posable capital  to  give  to  the  proprietors,  for 
the  use  of  the  soil,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
forty-five  per  cent,  out  of  the  surplus  of  fiifty* 
per  cent,  yielded  by  agricultural  industry.  Thus, 
profits  might  fall  to  their  mininum,  and  rents  rise 
to  their  maximum,  though  no  soil  of  an  inferior 

♦  The  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  would  render  the  surplus  upon  agricultural 
industry  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  This,  however,  is 
sufficient  for  our  illustration. 
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quality  were  resorted  to;  and  though  no  addi* 
tional  capital  were  applied  to  the  land  with  a 
diminished  return. 

We  will  now  take  a  different  case,  and  sup- 
pose, that  while  the  increasing  demand  for  food 
raises  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing  profits  fall 
from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent.,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land  of  second-rate  qua- 
lity, capable  of  yielding  to  the  cultivator  a  return 
of  forty  per  cent,  upon  his  capital.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  appropriation  and  culture  of 
these  tracts,  could  not  have  the  eflfect  of  creating 
or  of  elevating  rent.  Resorting  to  these  lands 
of  second-rate  quality  would  have  a  tendency 
directly  the  reverse,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  rent  to  rise  beyond  ten  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  employed  on  the  first  quality  of  land. 
Though  population  and  capital  should  continue 
to  increase ;  and,  though  the  growing  dehiand  for 
food  should  periodically  enhance  the  value  of  raw 
produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manu- 
facturing profit  fell  below,  and  agricultural  profit 
rose  above,  forty  per  cent. ;  yet  so  long  as  there 
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remained  to  be  reclaimed  any  land  capaUe  of 
returning  forty  per  cent,  to  the  cultivator,  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  community  would  be 
poured  out  upon  it;  the  supply  of  raw  produce 
would  be  periodically  increased,  and  its  value 
reduced,  until  manufacturing  profits  rose  up,  and 
agricultural  profits  fell  back,  to  forty  per  cent ; 
and,  consequently,  no  motive  could  possibly  exist 
to  induce  the  person  possessing  disposable  capital, 
to  ofier  the  proprietors  of  the  first  quality  of  land 
a  rent  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  tracts  of  second- 
rate  quality  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand  for  food  and  material,  the  value  of  raw 
produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  articles,  will 
permanently  rise,  and  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profit  permanently  fall  below  forty  per  cent.  When 
this  occurs,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  those  who 
possess  disposable  capital  to  offer  'the  proprietors 
of  the  lands  of  second-rate  quality,  a  portion  of 
the  produce  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  Should  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  cause  manufac- 
turing  profits   to   fall    to   thirty  per  cent.,  then 
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disposable  capital  would  flow  upon  the  unappro- 
priated lands  of  third-rate  quality,  which,  by  the 
supposition,  are  capable  of  yielding  thirty  per 
cent,  to  the  cultivator.  Here,  it  is  self-evident, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  third-rate 
quality  is  the  consequent,  and  not  the  antecedent, 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  rise  of  rent  upon  the 
lands  of  second-rate  quality. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  by  pur- 
suing the  illustration  further.  In  every  increase 
in  the  demand  for  food,  beyond  what  the  quality 
of  the  land  actually  under  cultivation  can  supply, 
the  necessary  effect  of  resorting  to  soils  of  an 
inferior  grade,  is,  not  to  cause  rent  to  rise,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  higher. 

Mr.  Ricardo  contends,  that  rent  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained 
by  a  given  capital  from  lands  of  superior  quality, 
and  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  by  the  same 
given  capital  from  the  worst  quality  of  land  re- 
sorted to.  Thus,  if  there  be  three  qualities  of 
land  under  cultivation,  from  which  the  same  given 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  of  capital  raises  respec- 
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lively  100,  90,  and  80  quarters  of  com,  then 
the  rent  upon  the  first  quality  of  land  will  be  30 
quarters ;  that  upon  the  second  quality  will  be 
10  quarters ;  while  the  third  and  last  quality  will 
pay  no  rent  at  all.  The  same  principle  is  main- 
tained by  Mr.  M'Culloeh  and  Mr.  Mill ;  and  con- 
stitutes,  indeed,  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
Ricardo  Sohool  on  the  important  subject  of  rent. 

This  doctrine  is  erroneous.  Rent  is  not  the 
difference  in  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained 
by  equal  capitals  from  lands  of  different  d^rees 
of  fertility.  Should  three  qualities  of  soil  be 
under  tillage,  and  should  the  same  identical 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  of  capital  raise  from  the 
first  100  quarters  of  com,  from  the  second  90,  and 
from  the  last  80;  then  the  last  quality  of  soil 
yielding  the  80  quarters,  instead  of  paying  no 
rent  at  all,  may  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the  first 
quality  which  yields  100  quarters.  This  I  will 
now  demonstrate. 

We  will  suppose,  that  the  land  of  third-rate 
quality  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
manufacturing   and  commercial  town,  and   that 
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to  raise  from  it  a  ptoduce  of  eighty  quarters  of 
com,  reqtiires  an  expenditure  of  thirty  quarters, 
as  food  and  seed,  with  a  quantity  of  clothing, 
implements,  and  furniture,  equivalent  to  thirty 
quarters.  In  this  case,  the  surjdus  of  return 
above  expenditure,  will  be  thirty-three  per  cent* 

Now,  let  ud  suppose  agaid,  that  the  land  of  first- 
rate  quality  is  in  a  remote,  interior  s&tuatidn ;  and 
that  to  raise  from  it  a  produce  of  ohe  hundred  qu^LTr 
ters,  requires  an  expenditure  of  savonty  quarters  as 
fc^  and  seed,  with  d  quantity  of  clothing,  impfen 
ments,  and  fiimiturd,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  these  things  Upended  in  raising  eighty 
quarters  from  the  inferior  land ;  but  which,  iti  con- 
sequence of  the  low  comparative  value  of  raw  pto* 
duce,  and  high  comparative  value  of  wrought  goods^ 
in  this  remote  and  thinly  peopled  district,  is  here 
equivaleilt  tiot  to  thirty,  but  to  fifty  quarters  of 
cotti.  In  this  fcase,  the  whole  expenditure  is,  by 
the  supposition,  equivalent  to  eighty  quarters ;  the 
Whole  return  is  one  hundred  quarters;  conscr 
quently,  the  surplus  of  returfa  above  (expenditure  is 
oiity  twenty.five  per  cent*  But,  in  the.jM'eceding 
ease,  we  saw,  that  upon  the  most  inferior  soil 
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under  culchratbq,  tlie  surplt^  of  Ktutn  aba^ 
txpenditure  amounted  to  thirtj-tfaTee  par  cent^ 
Hence  it  necessarily  ibUows,  that  the  law  df  com* 
petition,  in  equalising  the  rate  of  profit,  will  cauae 
the  worst  land  undar  cuItiTaCion  to  pay  a  r&at 
greater  by  eight  p^  cent,  upon  the  capital  esd** 
ployed,  than  that  paid  by  the  best  Iflmd  under 
cultivation.  If  the  best  land  yielded  the  cuUh 
▼ator  no  mcfte  than  the  cust(»nary  rate  of  pr^ 
on  his  capital,  and  consequcstly  paid  no  rept  at 
aH,  then  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  wOuM 
pay  a  rent  equivalent  to  eight  per  cent,  i^nm  Hm 
capital  employed  in  its  cultivation. 

In  his  aUe  and  very  valuable  work  upon  Pojiti* 
cal  Economy,  Mr.  M^CuHoch  admits,  that  lands 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing town,  will  pay  a  higher  tncney  rent  than 
lands  situated  in  a  remote  interior  district ;  but  be 
contends,  that  the  former  will  not  pay.  a  higher 
corn  tor  produce  rent  than  the  latter.  The  aigu- 
ment  of  Mr.  M^CuBoch  on  this  important  poiol 
had  best  b^  stated  in  his  own  words  ^— 

^  If  dl  the  lands  in  tiie  empire  wer^  eqttl% 
well  situated,  or  were  equaUy  coatigmus  to  jsm* 
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k6t^  the  com  rents,  and  the  money  venti,  of  those 
of  equal  fertility,  would  be  everywhere  e4uai«  fiut 
the  deference  ef  situation  occsudons  very  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  mod^  rents  paid  for  latidsr  of  equal 
fertility.  Thus,  suppose  two  flmners  emplojr  ^quid 
quantities  of  ci^tal,  as  five  thousand  quarters  each, 
in  the  cultivation  of  farm?  of  equal  goodness,  the 
one  situated  in  the  immediate  vioimty  of  Londcm, 
and  th6  olAer  in  Yorkshire ;  and  suppose,  farther, 
that  London  is  the  market  to  which  the  produce 
of  both  &rms  must  be  sent,  and  that  thfe  cost 
of  conveying  com  from  YorkAire  to  London  is 
five  shiBings  a  quarter :  under  th«$e  cirod^stances, 
if  the  gross  produce  of  each  fantn  was  One  tHuw- 
sand  quarters,  of  wtiich  the  landlord  receive 
cne^h  part,  ot  two  hundred  quarters;,  as  ren(^ 
the  money  rent  of  the  ferm  near  Lopdon  wrald 
be  £.60  aryear  more  than  the  money  reirt;  rf  thp 
ikrm  in  Yorkshfa^.  Fw,  ^  the  quantity  of  cart 
««»ed  near  London  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the 
'effectual  demand,  its  price  in  tiiat  dty  must  suffice 
to  pay  those  who  bring  any  portion  o£  the  mcei^ 
aary  supplka  from  the  greatest  distanw,  as:  tmeUt 
far  the  ekpenses  erf  cawiagp  as  fer  thofe  of  pw- 
4ttctkm:  and  the  ffranr  in  the  imme^lAevieii- 
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jiitji  if^o  gets  tiiis  increased. price  for  his  pfoduo^^ 
win  heve  to  pay  a  proportional  increase  of  money 
T^t ;  just  as  the  occupier  of  geod  land  has  to  pay 
an  increase  of  com  or  produce  rent,  as  soon  as 
inferior  lands  are  taken  into  cultivation: 

**  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the.  Middlesex 
fiurmer  must  not  only  pay  a  higher  money  rent, 
fept  that  he  must  also  pay  a  higher  pom  rent :  ibr^ 
if  he  does  not,  it  is  contended  diat  a  quantity 
of  com  will  remain  to  him  as  profits  equal  to  that 
which  remains  to  the  Yorkshire  farmer ;  and  as 
the  value  of  com  in  Middlesex  is  greater  than  in 
Yorkshire^. his  profits  will  also  be  pr^xntionally 
greater,  which  cannot  be  the  case.  But  the  dr* 
cumstance  of  their  paying  equal  com  rents  would 
not  really  cause  any  discrepancy  in  their  profits. 
I  have  supposed  that  both  fiirmers  employ  equ^ 
qwmtiHes  qS  ci^pital :  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that,  to  whatever  es^tent  the  value  oi  raw  produce 
in.JVfi^dlesex  may  exceed  its  value  in  Y^nrksbir^ 
the  value  of  the  capital  belonging  to  the  Mid*- 
dksex  farmer  nmst  be  increased  to  the  same  ex- 
tent :  and.  hence  it  follows,  that  the  increased 
value  or  price  of  (^  produce  belongii^.to  the  test 
as  profits,  is  no  mbre  thim.  equal  to  the  additional 
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^^alue  of  the  capital  he  has  employed ;  and  that  he 
is  not»  consequently,  in  any  respect  in  a  better 
^situation  than  the  other^." 

In  this  passage  there  is  a  very  singular  «rror  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  M^CuUoch 
assumes,  that  the  value  of  the  farmer's  ci^ital 
rises  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  value  of 
raw  produce.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  nay,  almost 
self-evident,  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  unless 
all  the  ingredients  of  the  farmer's  capital  consisted 
of  such  produce.  Were  his  return  homogeneous 
with  his  expenditure,  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
his  return  would  be  the  same  thing  as  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  his  capital;  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  no  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  he  might  bring  to  market  could  affect  the 
rate  of  his  profit.  But  as  long  as  any  portion 
of  the  capital  which  the  former  expends  in  culti- 
vation consists  of  wrought  articles,  or  of  foreign 
<K>mmoditfes  purchased  with  wrought  articles,  (he 
value  of  such  capital  will  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  value  of  his  produce. 

Wete  it  true,  according^  to  Adam  Spiith,  that 
i:pm  always ,  retains  the  same  value ;  oiv  were 

♦  PrihciiJes  of  Pditical  Economy.— P/r<r<?  285; 
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U  tru^  accordiDg  to  the  Frendi  Ecouonibts,  tha| 
the  ^'ahie  of  wrought  goods  is  always'  equal  %^, 
the  sum  of  tt)q  values  of  the  food  and  roatariil 
from  which  they  are  prepared;  then,  in  dtfaer 
(xmej  it  might  be  correct^  as  stated  by  Mr.  M'Cul* 
locfay  that  the  value  pf  the  farmer's  capital  rise^ 
JQ  the  same  proportion  with  the  value  of  his 
produce.  But  I  have  already  folly  shown  thfit» 
pn  these  pcnn^s^  Adam  Smith  and  the  French 
Economists  are  in  error^  and  it  is  unnecessary 
jU>  traverse  th^  ground  again. 

I  3. — Error  of  Mr.  Malihui  xc^pfciing  the  Nature 
of  Rent. 

.  Mr.  Malthus  says  *,  **  It  has  been  justly  o|)- 
^served  by  Adam  Smithy  that  no  equal  quantity  of 
productive  labour  employef|  in  manufacture  can 
ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproducti(^  as  in  agri- 
^ture.  If  we  suppose  the  rents  of  land  taken 
j^hroughout  the  kingdf»n  to  be  one-fourth  of  th^ 
gross  produce,  it  is  evident^  that  tp  pure^ase  thf{ 
same  value  of  raw  produce  by  meaps  of  manu^ 
factures,  would  require  one-third  more   capital, 

*  Grounch  of  An  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  tbi 
Importation  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Produce.— Fatgre  Z5, 
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Hre^y  five  thousaeud  pouttds  laid  out  od  the  landp 
B6t  ovify  repeiys  the  osuai  profits  of  stock,  but 
genersltes  an  additional  value  which  goes  to  tfa( 
landlord.  And  this  additional  value  is  not  a 
lAere  ben^t  to  a  particular  individual,  or  set 
of  itidividuals,  but  afibrds  the  most  steady  home 
deihand  fiur  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  the 
most  efiectual  fund  for  its  financial  support,  and 
t^  largest  disposable  fbrde  for  its  army  and  navy."* 

TInae  &w  sentences  abound  with  errors  and 
fnisconc^ptions.  The  shortest  way  of  demon* 
attatiog  this^  wiU  be  to  state  a  case. 

Let,  lis  ^pose,  that  while  land  of  the  first 
4ualiify  cmtinttes  so  abundant  th&t  no  rent  ip 
piic^  A*  mui  B.,  two  fmtwsmh  expendism  each 
one  hutadited  quarters  of  cerni  and  one  hundred 
iriits  Af  djDthii^,  raiser  between  them  e%ht  hun- 
dred qntrters ;  and  C*  aifid  D,^  two  mastctt^-mBnur 
finakiiren^  exfiemHng  each  out  hundred  suits  ^ 
ddthiag,  and  one  imBdred  qtiarters  of  com^ 
ftbrioite  between  tbem  eight  hundred  suits.  In 
diis  cbse,  the  suriilus  otr  profit  Will  be  one  hundred 
pmr  cent.;  a  quarter  of  com  wiH  bd  of  equal 
tdue  with  a  suit  of  clothing ;  and  half  the  com 
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of  our  two  fanners,  and  half  the  clothu^  of  our 
two  manufacturers  (should  these  oommodities  be 
brought  to  market)  will  become  the  reciprocal 
equivalents  and  purchasers  of  each  other* 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  land  which  A. 
cultivates  becomes  so  inferior,  that  his  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  and  one  hundred 
suits  of  clothing  raises  three  hundred  quarters, 
instead  of  four  hundred  quarters ;  and  then  ^^ 
who  continues  to  raise  four  hundred  quarters,  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred  quarters  as 
rent;  and  as  the  com  raised  on  the  best  farm 
must  be  of  equal  value  with  that  raised  on  the 
worst,  three  hundred  quarters  ot  cam,  which 
formerly  could  purchase  only  three  hundred  suit* 
of  clothing,  will  now  purchase  four  hundi^  suits. 

It  is  sdf-^vident,  tiiat  tfab  diminution  in  the 
productive  powars  of  agriculture  will  be  injurioiis 
to  the  society,  and  to  every  individual  conqposing 
the  society,  except  the  pvc^etor  of  the  superior 
farm,  to  whom  a  r^it  is  paid.  The  society  is 
injured,  because  the  quantity  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce annually  raised  is  reduced  from  eight  han-r 
dred  to  seven  hundred  quarters  of  corn ;  A.,  the 
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cuHiyatOT  of  ihe  inferior  farm,  has  his  pn^ta 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  his  being  able  to 
produce  only  three  hundred  quarters  of  corn  with 
the  same  expenditure  which  formerly  produqedl 
four  hundred  quartars ;  B.,  the  cultivator  of  the 
undetenorated  farm,  is  injured  by  having  his  pn^t 
diminished,  firom  the  necessity  of  paying  one  hun-^ 
dred  quarters  of  com  as  rent ;  and  C.  and  D.  are 
injured  by  that  reduction  in  the  rate  of  manufiu;- 
turing  profits  which  is  the  necessary  consequenoQ 
of  their  giving  a  greater  quantity  of  thar  fal»ri(a 
for  the  same  quantity  of  raw  produce. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  free  trade  is  esta^ 
hiished;  that  one  hundred  quarters  of  com,  4nd 
one  hundred  suits  of  clothii^,  expended  in  manii^* 
factures^  will  give  wroiq^t  goods  sufficient  to 
puidiase  Jour  hundred  quarters  of  com  fix>m  the 
foK%n  grower ;  that  A.  trarofers  to  mami&cture^ 
the  capital  of  one  hundred  quarters  and  one  huur 
dred  suits,  which  were  invested  in  the  inferior 
£Garm,  yielding  only  three  hundred  quarters;  and 
tiu^  B.  is  no  bnger  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
one  hundred  quarters  as  rent  for  the  superior  farm* 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  society,  and- 
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tnr^Tf  individoiU  omiposing  tbe  society^  except  ffao 
khd  proprietor,  would  recdve  an  imporCaiit  her 
M^.  The  general  wealth  would  be  increned  by 
4me  hundred  quarters  of  com ;  A.  in  traimfierriag 
his  capital  from  the  inferior  faxm  to  marhxtaAvetei^ 
and  exchanghig  his  wrought  goodb  for  fofur  faun* 
Sfed  quarters  of  com»  will  acquire  a  higher  rate 
of  profit,  while  he  enriches  the  community.  B^  the 
cultivator  of  the  superior  farm,  will  hb  eiiabled  td 
Mtain  in  his  own  hands  the  one  hundred  quarters 
&f  corn  which  he  formerly  paid  as  rent ;  and  C. 
and  D.  will  obtain  a  higher  profit,  in  conaequeike  dt 
being  enabled  to  replace  their  expendititt^  of  food 
and  material  with  a  less  quantky  of  tfaeir  wvoug^t 
goods.  The  fidl  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  wiU 
b^  Accompanied  not  by  a  redaction,  but  by  an 
augmentation  of  wealth ;  the  revenue  wbidi  ceases 
Co  appear  in  the  form  of  rtat,  will  show  ttaelf 
in  the  shape  of  higher  profits ;  and  ooinmoditijes^ 
Increased  in  qaantity  by  the  improvement  in  tlie 
distribution  of  industry,  will  be  the  reciprocal 
equivalents  and  purchasers  of  each  other,  just  as 
effectually  as  when  their  quantity  was  diminidied 
hy  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soiR 
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These  ilhlstrAtiOos^  it  is  pr^nmed,  are  luffioi^ 
to  demonsirate  th#t  the  propositioiis  contained  in 
€ur  qnotatioti  frdm  Mr*  Malthns  are  con&nnable 
to  truth  only  wben  tbey  are  conrerBely  stated.  It 
has  been  efroneoHsfy  observed  by  Adam  Smitb, 
that  np  quantity  of  productive  labour  employed 
in  manufactures  can  ^rer  occasion  so  great  a 
i^production  as  in  agriculture.  If  we  suppose  ihe 
r^ots  of  land  taken  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be 
nne^ourth  of  the  gros;^  produce*  it  is  evident  tint 
to  puichaBe  tiiis  valu6  (quantity)  of  ratv  produce  by 
means  of  mftiu£a(Ctures  {fyr  it  woiihl  be  purchased 
only  in  countries  where  it  was  rektiVdy  cheaper), 
would  require  less  capital.  TUe  additional  value 
of  raw  produce,  which  Causes  the  surplus  return 
upon  ci^tal  ta  be  separated  iiito  the  distinQit 
<^hanneb  of  rent  and  profit^  is  a  mere  faaofefit 
to  individuals,  and  does  not  a^ohl  a  itaove  steady 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nor 
the  most  effective  fund  for  its  financial  support, 
and  fcft  the  maintenance  of  a  disposable  force. 

All  the  difference  between  the  surplus  obtained 
upon  thoae  portions  of  cap^s  which,  are  invesited 
|n  Ihe  moti  unjfovourable  situiltton,  ted  the  surplus 
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iit^tained  upon  pwtioii^  of  capital  wtdch  are  in- 
.▼esled  in  more  faTOuraUe  aituations^  is  rent. 
Now,  the  more  un&youraUe  the  situations  into 
xWhidi  the  last  portions  of  capital  are  forced, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
anrpluses  obtained  from  them,  and  the  surpluses 
i>btained  from  those  other  portions  of  cajntal 
which  were  previously  invested  in  more  &vouraMe 
situations;  or,  in  other  wcnrds,  the  higher  rent 
.will  rise*  But  the  necessity  of  investing  cajdtal 
in  more  unfavouraUe  situations,  and  the  law  of 
competition,  bringing  the  rate  of  profit  throughout 
all  the  employments  of  stock  to  an  equality  with 
the  surplus  obtained  in  these  more  unfavourable 
situations,  nmst  necessarily  be  injurious  to  every 
individual  in  the  society,  except  the  land  pnv 
priejor. — ^He,  and  he  only,  can  be  benefited  by 
the  necesdty  of  rescnrtnig  to  soik  of  an  inferior 
quality* 

§  \.— Effect  of  a  free  Impoiiation  qfCom  upon  ike 
Interests  of  landed  Proprietors. 

Though  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior 
fioib,  if  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  the  country 
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in  w^th  and  population^  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  land  proprietor,  yet  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  he  can  derive  no  advantage,  from  facing  this 
necessity  prematurely^  upon  us  by  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  com.  That  constant 
desire  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  turn  their 
ca{Nital  to* the  best  account^  which  equalises  the 
rate  of  profit  throughout  the  different  districts  of 
a  country,  tends  also  to  equalise  it  throughout 
the  different  countries  of  the  world.  If  in  France 
the  customary  rate  of  profit  were  twenty  per  cent, 
while  in  England  it  were  only  ten  per  cent.,  then; 
allowing  property  to  be  equally  secure  in  the  two 
countries,  British  capital  would  inevitably  flow  to 
France*  If  the  inequality  in  the  rate  of  profit 
arose  from  the  higher  degree  of  skill  possessed  by 
France  in  the  application  of  her  labour,  it  would 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  England  adopted  the  more 
accurate  divi3ions  of  employment,  or  copied  the 
superior  machinery  of  her  neighbour.  But  if  the 
inequality  arose  from  England's  having  resorted  to 
soils  inferior  to  those  under  cultivation  in  France, 
it  could  not  be  corrected;  and  consequently  the 
efflux  of  British  cajntal  could  not  be  checked^ 
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until  the  progress  of  wealth  and  pepulatiim  in 
France  compelled  her  to  obtain  addttipnn}  rallies 
of  agricultural  produce  from  soils  incapaUe  of 
returning  a  larger  surplus  than  those  under  cul- 
tivation in  England.  No  superiority  of  skSl  in 
the  application  of  labour  could  enable  Bngland 
to  retain  in  tillage  soils  very  much  inferior  to  those 
under  the  plough  in  Prance.  The  divisions  of 
employment,  and  the  use  of  madhinery,  on  wMch 
the  superiority  in  the  application  of  labour  depends, 
would  be  speedily  coped  by  an  inteHigent  people 
living  under  a  free  Government ;  and  when  copieif, 
they  would  immediately  raise  the  rate  of  profit  iii 
France,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  had 
raised  it  in  England:  and  the  equililHium  which 
had  been  established,  when  dilSerent  degrees  of 
skill  in  the  application  of  labour  dounterbalanced 
different  degrees  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  would  be 
again  disturbed  when  skill  became  equal,  and  the 
inequality  in  the  soil  resorted  to  for  the  supply 
of  food  and  material  was  left  uncounteracted  to 
produce  its  natural  effect.  Should  this  inequality 
be  considerable,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  mudi 
higher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  the  desire 
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q£  imiurovliig  their  coodUioa  becoming  too  power* 
fill  tor  those  asaod^ttions  which  bind  men  to  th^r 
native  landf  capitalists  would  emigrftte  with  their 
productive  stock  from  the  former  to  th^  latter 
country. 

.  This  tendencjr  of  capital  to  pass  froit)  countries 
in  whidi  the  profits  of  capital  are  low^  to  those  ia 
which  thej  are  high^  renders  it  impossible  to  force 
the  rent  of  land  to  any  considerable  extent^  or 
Sat  any  considerable  period,  above  its  natural  levi^li 
by  means  of  restrictions  cm  the  importation  of 
foreign  com.  Under  any  given  powers  of  industry^ 
n^  of  wages,  a&d  vidnity  to  markets,  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  soil  which  supplies  rent  am} 
profit  is  a  given  quantity ;  and  any  arrangement 
which  causes  a  greater  portion  of  this  surplus 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  rent,  necesaarily  de* 
presses  profits.  But  to  depness  profit  is  to  force 
capital  abroad.  Hrace,  in  a  country  whidi  hat 
started  before  her  neighbours  in  wealth  anki 
poinilation,  and  which  cannot  obtain  additionai 
silpplias  of  fix)d  and  material  from  her  owuterrir 
tory,  without  resorting  to  soils  inferior  in  quality 
w  situation^ to  those  cultivated  in  other  growing: 
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countries,  f  estriction  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
Oorh,  instead  of  forcing  inferior  tracts  into  tillage, 
and  therd^y  raising  the  rent  of  the  more  fer- 
tile and  better  situated  lands,  will  cause  capital 
to  emigrate.  Profits  tend  to  a  common  level, 
not  only  throughout  the  districts  of  a  country, 
but  also  throughout  the  countries  of  the  world.' 
When  land  proprietors  endeavour  to  acquire  by 
artificial  regulations  a  greater  portion  of  the  net  ' 
surplus  derived  from  the  soil,  than  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  society  would  naturaUy  flow 
to  them,  they  force  productive  capital  abroad,  and 
check  the  prosperity  of  the  country  without  ^n^ 
riching  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted*  however,  that  in  balancing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  removing  our 
capital  to  another  country,  the  expectation  of  an 
increase  of  wealth  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  influences  us.  In  all  our  practical  condu'* 
sions  from  the  principle,  that  the  [nrofits  of  stock 
throughout  all  the  branches  of  domestic  industry 
conform  to  a  common  level,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  diiBferent  degrees  of  security  or  risk, 
respectability  or  discredit.     When  w?  extend  the 
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priDdple  of  the  equalisation  of  profits ,  to  ^  the 
sev/erdl  cpmmercial .  countries  of  the .  world,  it  is 
liable .  to  similar  limitations.  When  the .  govern* 
ment  of  France  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
when  those  who  embarked  their  stock  in  the  use* 
ful  and,  therefore,  honourable  enterprise  of  promot- 
ing her  manufactures  or  commerce,  were  depressed 
and  degraded  in  public  estimation,  an  Englishman 
would  not  have, consented  to  transfer  his  caj)ital  to 
France,^  unless  he  had  been  tempted  hj  a  rate 
of  profit  very  greatly  exceeding  that  which. he  ob- 
tained at  home.  But  if  a  constitutional  monarchy 
should  be  permanently  established  in  France,  if 
the  absurd  and  pernicious  maxims  of  feudal  aristo- 
cracy do  not  r^ain  an  ascendancy,  and  if  the 
property  which  is  embarked  in  the.  great  national 
WOTk  of  reproduction  be  permitted  to  exert  its 
natural  influence,  then  a  much  less  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  of  profit  obtained  in  E^ngland  an^ 
in  IVance  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  capital  from 
thjB  former  to  the  latter  country.  Under  a  free 
constitution,  in^  which  property,  is  fairly  repre- 
sented, the  enjoyipent  of  liberty,  and  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  resulting  from  a  participation  in 
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pofitical  power,  may  he  r^arded  as  a  spedes  of 
immaterial  profits^  counterhalaBcing  the  deficiency 
in  the  mere  material  return,  and  {ordtg  into  cot- 
tiration,  by  means  of  a  moral  bounty,  soils  very 
far  inferior  to  those  under  tillage  hi  countries  less 
happily  circumstanced. 

These  considerations  lead  to  political  condoim>n» 
highly  important  and  consolatory.  Landed  pro- 
prietors have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  main- 
taining and  extending  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
From  the  essential  order  of  society,  they  are  in  the 
constant  receipt  of  a  retaining  fee  for  advocating 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  more  the  principles  of 
economical  science  are  understood,  the  more  gene- 
rally will  it  be  acknowledged,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 
Every  reform,  every  amelioration  of  the  institu- 
tions of  a  country,  has  a  tendency  to  check  the 
emigration  of  capital  and  to  raise  the  rent  of  land. 

But  let  us  return  from  these  incidental  political 
speculations  to  the  question  properiy  before  us, 
namely,  whether  the  prc^rietors  of  the  sofl  have 
any  real  permanent  interest  in  restricting  the  im- 
portation of  fordgn  agricultural  produce. 
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Facilities  in  the  production  of  thofte  mahu-. 
factored  artides  which  are  expended  in  culttva^ 
tion,  are  just  as  efficacious  in  enabling  tis  to  obtain 
a  surplus  from  the  soil,  as  fedlities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  articles  whidi  the  sbil  itself  sup- 
plies. Every  reduction  in  the  value  6(  wroiight 
necessaries  ami  implements  enddes  the  farmer  to 
pay  &  higher  rent.  If  wc  take  the  ordinary  rate 
of  agricultural  profit  at  ten  per  cent.,  then  a  farm 
yielding  one  hundred  quarters  ^f  cdm,  and  tt^ 
quiring  an  expenditure  of  fifty  quitters  for  food 
and  seed,  will  pay  a  rent  of  twenty  quarters^  pro- 
vided the  value  of  the  wrought  artictos  consumed 
upon  the  farm  be  thirty  quarters ;  and  will  pay 
a  rent  of  thirty  quarters,  provided  the  value  of 
th^  wrought  ^e^ended  on  cvskivatiofi  ftiU  to  twenty 
quarters.  , 

The  consideration  of  the^  principles  cannot 
ML  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  of  tlie  deep 
interest  which  land  proprietors  have  in  the  exten- 
sion of  manufiEHctutes  and  comtterde.  It  is  only 
itk  densely  peopled  countries  in  which  the  com*, 
paratfve  vidue  of  wro«ight  necedMitfes  is  l6fw,  that 
high  com,  or  prodqee  rents  «i»i  be  paid    TMp 
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principle  is  of  such  vast  practical  importanoe,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  investigate  it  in  detaiL 

In  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  town, 
supplies  of  agricultural  produce  of  the  same 
quality  will  sell  for  the  same  price,  whether  they, 
come  from  a  neighbouring,*  or  from  a  remote 
district  Consequently,  if  the  neighbouring  and 
the  remote  districts  should  be  of  equal  fertility, 
and  should  they,  upon  the  application  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  of  capital,  yield  equal 
quantities  of  produce,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former 
would  afford  to  the  proprietor  a  much  higher, 
rent  than  the  latter;  because,  on  the  latter,  the 
surplus  of  return  above  expenditure  would  be  less 
than  on  the  former,  by  the  difference  of  the  cost  ^ 
of  carriage  upon  sendii^  produce  to  market,  and 
upon  bringing  back  manufactured  ancles. 

Both  districts,  upon  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  quarters  of  com  and  one  hundred  suits 
oi  dothing,  yield  three  hundred  quarters ;  and  in 
the  manufricturing  town,  a  quarter  of  com  and  a 
suit  of  clothing  are  of  equal  value.  The  culti- 
vator of  the  near  district,  however,  expends  four 
quarters  in  sendii^  his  disposable  con  of  two 
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hundred  quarters  to  market,  and  in  bringing  back 
the  wrought  goods,  for  which  he  pays  one  hundred 
quailers,  so  that  his  nett  surplus  will  be  ninety- 
six;  while  the  cultivator  of  the  remote  district 
expends,  for  the  like  purpose,  twenty .  quarters, 
and,  therefore,  has  a  nett  surplus  of  no  more  than 
eighty  quarters.  But  as  competition  equalises 
the  rate  of  profit,  the  farmer  who  expends  sixteen 
quarters  less  on  carriage,  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
sixteen  quarters  more  as  rent 

Assuming  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  .twenty-five 
per  cent.,  then  the  farmer  of  the  near  district  who 
expended  one  hundred  quarters  on  seed  and  food, 
one  hundred  quarters  in  the  purchase  of  wrought 
goods,  and  four  quarters  on  carriage,  would,  over 
and  above  the  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  iipon 
his  whole  expenditure,.have  an  additional  surplus  of 
forty-five  quarters  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  as  rent ; 
while  the  farmer  of  the  remote  district,  who,  with 
the  same  expenditure  for  food,  seed,  and  wrought 
articles,  laid  out  twenty  quarters  on  carriage,  would^ 
over  and  above  the  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
upon  his  whole  expenditure,  have  an  additional 
surplus  of  only  twenty-five  quarters  to  pay  as  rent. 
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Now  we  will  aupppoe  thai  th^  landed  pr^rieT 
tors,  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  ma* 
nufacturing  towns,  fo^  not  aati8fie4  with  recdving 
fpr  the  U9e  of  their  )and,  4.  quantity  pf  produce 
greater,by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  caniage»thaii 
that  wl)ich  is  Received  for  the  use  pf  land  of  equa( 
fertility  in  the  remote  districts ;  and  that  they 
enter  into  a  successfti)  combindtion  fpr  exc^ding 
the  com  of  the  remote  distnc^  from  the  markeU 

The  first  effects  of  this  combinatioii,  fpr  limit* 
|ng  the  supfdy  of  rav  produce,  would  he  t;o  raise 
it$  ralue  in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  and,  con- 
^ueptly,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  manufacturii^ 
profit  Assuming  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
quarter  of 'com  and  one  hundred  suit^  of  clothing 
pro^ioes,  indifferentlyi  either  threp  hundred  quar- 
ters, or  three  hundred  suits ;  then,  if  the  cpmbina- 
tion  of  prqirietors  cause  ten  quarters  to  be  equa) 
in  value  to  nineteen  suits,  the  profits  of  tbe 
manufacturer  would  be  reduced  to  about  five  pef 
f:ent.,  while  the  surplus  obtained  on  agricultural 
industry  would  rise  to  about  ninety^ve  per  pent. 
Now,  as  competition  equalised  the  rate  of  prc&U 
all  this  surplus  beyond  five  per  cent,  would  appeaf 
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in  thelbrm  of  rent  The  prodiioe  rent  of  a  &rm 
yieU&og  three  hundred  quarters  to  an  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  quarters  and  oi^e  hundred  suits, 
would  rise  from  ft)rty-five  qparters,  the  amount 
formerly  paid,  to  alymt  one  hundred  and  forty 
quarters. 

The  land  proprietmv  would  continue  to  e^joy 
these  exoihitant  rrate  if  the  manufacturing  town 
in  their  immediate  vidnity  retained  its  f(ntner 
wealth  and  popplaldon.  But  this  would  be  im- 
possible. As  the  increasing  jtlue  of  food  and 
material  reduced  manufacturing  profit  ftom 
twenty-five  to  five  per  cent.,  manufacturing 
capital  and  skill  would  inevitably  emigrate  to 
those  remote  districts,  where  the  low  value  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  might  enable  them  to 
realise  their  formar  profits.  The  sland  proprietors 
would  speedily  discover  that  they  had  destro3red 
t&at  advantageous  market  for  their  produce, 
tiie  exclusive  supplying  of  which  they  had  im- 
justly  endeavoured  to  secure.  Their  relative 
positibn  would  be  changed ;  their  districtis  would 
now  be  the  remote  and  unfavourably  situated  dis- 
tricts, and  their  rents  would  be  reduced  below 
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what  tliey  had  originally' been  by  afi  tbeincreaaed 
cost  of  carriage  'which  must  now  be  incurred  in 
.conveying  their  produce  to  a  distant  manufactairing 
^wn^  and  in  bringing  back  from  thence  the  clothii^ 
and  otfber  wrodght  goods  required  in  cultivation. 

Thus  their  selfish  policy  would  counteract  itself ; 
and^ their  unjustifiable  combination,  for'the  purpose 
rof  enriching  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
•industrious  classes,  would  end  in  reducing  their 
.rents !  considerably  below  what  they  would  have 
.'been'  under  a  system  of  -  free  trade  and  open 
competition. 

L^  us  aj^ly  these,  principles: — The   landed 

proprietors  of   England,  possess    the    important 

'advantage  of  immediate  vicinity  to:  the: largest 

and  most  flourishing  manufacturings  towns  in  the 

world ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  proportion 

to  its  fertility,  land  in  England  pays  a:  higher 

rent,  whether  estimated  in  produce  or  in  money, 

.than  in  any  other  country.      Let '  not  sei^eiss 

avarice  destroy  the  sources  of  the  golden  eggs. 

;Let  not  the  proprietors  of  England,  by  restlicting 

.the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 

raise  the  value  of  sqch  produce  in  ourniarkets,and 
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thus-'deiM^s  the  rate  ^of  profit,  until'  the  seats^  of 
manufacture  are  transfer!^  to  France,  or  Hoi- 
*ltod, '  or  Germany,    No   propoc&titm  » in  Euclid 
^admits  of  a  ttiore  rigid  demonstration,  than  that 
•the  highest  rents  will  be  paid  in  countries  in 
which  manufacturing  industry  id  carried  to  the 
"greatest  height;     But  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  manufactures  should    continue    to    flourish 
'in  a  country  where  restrictions  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  com   raise  the  value  of  raw  produce 
in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  and  thereby  depress 
manufacturing  profits  below  the  rate  prevaiEngin 
the  neighbouring  countries.     If  we  do  not  freely 
'import  foreign  produce,  our  manufacturing  supe- 
'riority  cannot  be  maintained,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  our  high-  comparative  rents  cannot 
continue  to  be  p(rid. 

Hitherto,  our  afgutnents  have  been  applied  to 
'the  rent  of  lands  employed  in  thegrowing'of  com 
and  other  necessaries.  Th6  principle, :  however, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  of  a  country  excelling 
in  manufactures,  are  benefited,  rather  than  injured, 
by  a  ffee  importation  of  foreign  produce,  has 
'incalculably^  greater  force  when   applied   to  the 
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rents  paid  by  those  lands  whidb  are  empIogre4 
in  producing  superfluitiea. 

Whea  considering  the  effects  of  mo^opolies^ 
I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  thejr  might  raise 
the  exchangeable  value  of  superfluities  in  a  much 
greater  decree  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  raise  th^  value  of  necessaries.  A  day's  suh- 
nstence  can  never,  for  a  permanency,  be  worth 
more  than  the  product  obtained  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  capital  consisting  of  a  day*s  subsistence; 
because,  if  it  became  of  greater  value,  the  capitalii^ 
who  advanced  a  day's  subsistence  to  a  productive 
labourer,  instead  of  obtaining  a  profit,  would  sustain 
a  loss,  and  would  discontinue  a  species  of  industry  so 
ruinous  to  liim.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  super- 
fluities has  no  real  effect  in  absorbing  profit  In 
proportion  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  subsis- 
tence rises,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
products  of  a  capital  consisting  of  a  di^'s  sub- 
sistence, profit  must  necessarily  fsdl ;  and  a  greater 
portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  better  soils 
m)ist  ^s  necessarily  appear  in  the  form  of  rent 
But,  as  we  h^ve  just  seen,  there  is  a  necessary 
limit  tp    this   Ml    of  profit    and  rise  of  rent. 
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in^ated  bj  the  bounty  which  it  dffew  on  the 
tranference  oS  caintaL  No  monqHAy  of  the  h<mie 
market,  therefore,  whether  natural  or  artificialf 
/can,  for  any  considerable  period,  raise  the  value 
pf  com,  and  the  rent  of  com  land,  very  much 
above  their  level  in  other  countries,  equal  with 
reelect  to  the  quality  of  land  under  cultivation^ 
and  to  the  degree  of  siull  with  which  labour  ia 
^p]died. 
But  a  monopoly  of  the  home  marketji  whether 

natural  or  artificial,  when  it  affects  raperfiuities^ 
may  raise  their  value,  and  increase  the  rent  of 
the  land  whidi  produces  them,  to  almost  any 
ponoeivable  extent  above  the  level  of  other 
pountries.  The  reason  is  obvious  :*-4m  increase 
in  the  value  of  superfluities  does  not  diminish 
profit.  As  subsistence  is  always  a  main  ingre* 
dient  ?n  the  advance  which  puts  productive 
Industry  in  motion,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  sub* 
sistence,  as  omipared  with  superfluities,  reddoes 
the  profit  upon  preparing  superfluities;  while^ 
on  the  centn^,  an  inprease  in  the  value  of 
9upe9!fluities,  as  compared  with  subsistence^  raises 
^e   jHTofit  obtained  by  preparing    superfluities. 
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Superfluities  not  being  the  things  expended  in 
reproduction,  increasing  their  value  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  things  which  are  expended  in 
production,' may  cause,  in  the  brunches  of  -  in- 
dustry which  prepare  them,  the  surplus  of  repro- 
duction above  expenditure  to  exceed  the  general 
level  by  ten,  or  twenty,  or  one  hundred  per 
cent.  But  the  law  of  competition  forbids  that 
the  farmer  who  raises  articles  of  superfluities 
should  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  the 
farmer .  who  cultivates  the  last  quality  of  soil 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  subsistence.  All 
the .difierence>  between  the  surplus  products  which 
they  respectively '.  create,  will,  go,  in  the  form 
of  increased  rent,,  to  the.  proprietor  of  the  sml 
upon  which  his  superfluities  are  raised. 
>  From  the  prindples  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  establish,  it  follows  that,  in  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  the  lands  which  supply  fresh  meat,  fresh 
butter,  milk,  v^etables,  hay,  and  all  those  things 
not  strictly  component,  parts  of  subsistence,  which, 
from. their. bulk  or. perishable  nature,  sdl  in  the 
home  market  at  a  monopoly  price,  may  aff(»xl  the 
proprietor  a  much  higher  rent  than  it  is  possible 
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for  him  to  obtain  from  any  lands  of  equal  qualitj 
employed  in  raising  com.  If  an  unrestricted 
importation  of  com  were  permitted,  raising  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  thereby  occasioning  a  rapid 
increase  of  capital  and 'population,  no  assign^le 
limits  could  be  set  to  the  growing  intensity  in 
the  demand  for  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
grass  farms,  nor  to  the  progressive  rise  in  the  rental 
of  the  country. 

Thus,  it  appears,  from  abundant  evidence,  the 
dass  of  land  proprietors  have  not,  any  more  than 
the  dass  of  capitalists  and  of  labourers,  a  pemianeiit 
interest  in  imposing  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com. 
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OK  THE  EXCEPTIOilS  AND  LIMITATIONS  TO 
WHICH  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE  ARE  LIABLE* 


CHAP.  I. 


Om  Ae  Qtie^tiany  Are  the  Prineiplee  teipectmg 
a  free  eatemal  Trade  in  Q>m  liable  to  any 
Umitatione  in  their  jdppUccUion  to  the  partis 
cular  Case  of  a  Country,  which,  by  Reetrictione 
on  Import,  and  Bounties  upon  Eaport,  in- 
Jringee  on  the  Liberty  of  Commerce,  in  other 
Articles  f 

That  the  irr^ularity  of  the  seasons,  in  supply- 
ing  food,  diminbhes  as  territory  extends: — ^that 
equalising  the  supply  of  subsistence  throughout 
all  the  districts  of  the  world,  and  periods  of  the 
ye&r ;  accumulating  grain  in  store-houses  and  gra« 
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liftms,  and  canying  forward  the  sil^rfliiity  of 
abundant  harvests  to  compensate  the  wants  <^ 
deficient  ones,  not  only  obviate  the  alternate  re« 
eurrence  of  superfluity  and  famine,  but  extend 
cultivation,  and  augment  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind : — ^that,  in  a  country  where  the  growmg  price 
of  COM  fa  relatively  lowj  and  where  reKef  from  im-^ 
portation  cannot  be  obtiuned,  until  the  markets  are 
ruinou^y  elevated  above  the  ordinary  level,  a  free 
export  trade,  occasioning,  in  average  yeaars,  a  sur^ 
plus  produce,  is  the  only  means  by  which  deficient 
fetin  can  be  provided  for : — that,  in  countrfes  where 
the  growing  price  of  com  is  so  h%h,  that,  in  year» 
of  overflowing  crops,  superfluity  cannot  be  re- 
moved, until  the  markets  have  sustained  an  ex-* 
traordinaryfal^  unrestricted  importation,  throwing 
out  of  cultivation  such  inferior  lands,  as  require  for 
the  production  of  a  given  produce,  a  greater  ex-» 
pense  of  labour  and  capital  than  is  requisite  in 
other  growing  countries,  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  rendering  prices  steady  >— and,  that  per^ 
feet  ft-eedom  of  intercourse,  uninterrupted,  ^thei' 
dhreotly  or  indirectly,  by  legidative  interfarence. 
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and  aUowing  industry  to  .take  whtAejfer  directioa: 
individuals  may  find  most  conducive  to.  their  inte-, 
rest,  accelerates  the  growth,  of  wealthy  and  the; 
accumulation  of  capital,  elevates  wag^s,  profits^ 
and,  ultimatdy, .  rents ;.  leads  agricultural  states^ 
by  the  shortest  and.  surest  road,  to  cpmmerdial, 
prosperity^  and  holds  out,  in  countries  whicji  have^ 
acquired,  manufacturing  advantages,  the  only  per-; 
manent  and  Intimate  encouragement  that  agri-. 
culture  can.  receive. — ^These  are  principles,  the, 
abstract  truth  of  which  is  as  capable  of  as  rigid  a 
demonstration,,  as  any  political  or  physical  propo-. 
sition  can  admit. 

But,  every  general  principle,  however,  evident 
its  abstract  truth  may  be^  is,  in  its  application  to 
particular  circumstances,  liable  to  exceptions  an^ 
limitations.  The  exceptions  and  limitations,  ther^, 
fore,  to  which  the  principles  of  the  external  cora 
trade,  unfolded  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
may  be  liable,  are  what  we  now  have  to  consider. 
In  the  present  Chapter  it  is  intended  to  inquire, 
whether  the  principle  of  unrestricted  fre^om,  in 
the  external  com  trade  be  applicable  to  the^par^ 
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ticular  circumstances  of  a  country,  which,  by  pro- 
hibitions, protecting  duties,  and  bounties,  controls 
other  branches  of  commerce. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  political 
economy,  that  legislative  interference,  forcing  in- 
dustry from  the  channels  into  which  the  labourer 
and  capitalist,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  natu- 
rally turn  it,  is  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try. Protecting  duties,  it  is  acknowledged,  giving 
manufactures  a  monopoly  in  the  home  market,  and 
bounties  to  extend  their  foreign  sale,  are  as  so  many 
fetters  on  the  hand  of  industry,  lowering  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  labour,  and  retarding  the  march 
of  prosperity. 

To  contend,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  this 
pernicious  system,  with  respect  to  the  trade  in 
manufactured  articles,  forms  an  exception  to  the 
application  of  more  enlightened  principles  to  the 
trade  in  corn,  appears,  upon  the  face  of  it,  singu- 
larly preposterous.  Those  who  admit  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  economy,  respecting 
the  freedom  of  trade,  must  also  admit,  that  the 
protecting  duties  and  bounties,  by  which,  in  the 
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case  of  maiiufiurtures,  this  freedom  is  infringed, 
ore  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When, 
therefore,  the  advocates  of  restricted  importation, 
on  the  ground  that  r^ulations,  avowedly  injurious 
to  wealthy  exist  in  some  departments  of  industry, 
jxrge  that  such  regulations  should  be  extended  to 
another,  they  involve  themselves  in  the  absurdity 
of  seeking  to  remove  a  disease,  hf  ineteasing  the 
cause  which  produces  it 

The  position,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
political  economy^  respet^ting  the  external  trade  in 
com»  are  inapplicaUe  to  the  particular  case  of  a 
country,  granting  monopolies  and  protecting  duties 
to  manufacturing  industry,  is  too  important  to 
be  dismissed  with  an  examination  so  brief  and 
popular.  We  must  view  it  more  closely,  and  trace 
it  through  all  its  bearings. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  the  first  place,  that  mono- 
polies and  protecting  duties,  granted  to  manufac- 
turers, compel  the  i^pricultural  classes  to  purchase 
wrought  goods  at  a  dearer  rate  than  if  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  industry  were  admitted  to  a  free 
competition  in  the  home  market ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, on  thp  principle  of  fair  and  equal  dealinj^  the 
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manufacturing  class  should,  bj  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  com,  be  compelled  to  pay  the  for- 
mer  something  more  for  their  bread. 

This  principle  of  equal  dealing,  and  even-handed 
justice,  which  has  been  urged  against  admitting, 
in  our  actual  circumstances,  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  com,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  most 
unanswerable  that  could  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. Let  us  see  how  it  apjdies ;  let  us  inquire, 
whether  it  may  not  prove  a  dangerous  deserter 
from  the  cause,  into  the  service  of  which  some 
injudicious  leaders  have  preposterously  pressed  it. 

PFOtectii^  duties  and  bounties,  do,  indeed,  com. 
pel  the  agricultural  interest  to  purchase  some 
articles  at  a  dearer  rate  than  if  the  trade  in  them 
wisre  left  free :  but  then,  this  injury  does  not  {aU 
an  ithe  agricultural  interest  alone  On  the  con- 
tnary,idie  monied  interest,  the  commercial  interest, 
stock  hol4er8,>annuitaiits,  all  the  military  and  civil 
utt^mtAs  of  ithe  estate,  all  professional  men^  all  shop- 
Ifisqaers,  all  3)]iiQklayers,  amiths,  and  tousepcar* 
penters,—  in  fisict,  the  whole  cmBmunity,  with  the 
eisfieption  df  those  persons  who  woric  up  the  arti- 
des  which  nugfat  be  obtained  cheeper  from  abroad. 
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are  equally  partakers  in  the  injury  inflicted  by 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  manu&ctures  from  our 
markets. 

How,  then,  can  the  principle  of  ecfual  dealing, 
and  even  political  Justice,  give  the  agriculturist  a 
right  to  claim  exclusive  exemption  from  any  evil 
which,  with  a  trifling  exception,  falls  alike  on  all? 
Nay,  how  can  he,  with  any  semblance  or  colour  of 
equity,  demand,  not  merely  an  exclusive  exemp- 
tion^ but  one  of  such  a  nature  as  would  inflict  a 
double  evil  on  all  other  classes ;  and  upon  the 
ground  that  these  classes  purchase  some  wrought 
goods  at  a  dearer  rate  than  is  necessary,  would 
cause  them  to  purchase  their  bread  dearer  also? 

The  case  stands  exactly  thus:  A.  and  B. 
sustain  an  injury  from  some  partial  regulations 
made  Sdr  the  benefit  of  C. ;  and,  in  consequence^ 
A.  claims,  not  only  an  exclusive  indemnity,  but 
one  which  must  inflict  on  B,  a  double  injury. 
This  exclusive  indemnity,  too»  and  this  douUe 
injury,  are  urged  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
dealing  and  common  justice ! ! 

Thus  we  see,  that,  to  indemnify  the  agriail- 
turist  for  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  manu* 
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facturers,  bj  granting  a  second  monopolj,  in  the 
important  article  of  com,  against  all  other  classes 
of  the  community,  instead  of  being  conformable  to 
the  principle  of  fair  and  impartial  dealing,  would 
be  a  flagrant  violation  of  it.  Enlightened  states- 
men (and  His  Majesty's  present  ministers  are 
eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation),  on  ascertain- 
ing that  the  agricultural  interest,  in  common  with 
other  orders  of  the  state,  sust^ned  an  injury  from 
the  protection  given  to  the  mfuiufacturers  of  those 
particulariQiicles  which  might  be  brought  cheaper 
from  abroad,  wiU,  with  all  the  cautlpn  which  is 
necessary  in  conducting  political  change,  and  with 
a  due  r^ard  to  the  interest  and  indemnification  of 
those  who  might  have  embarked  their  capital,  or 
served  their  time  in  the  protected  trades,  seek  to 
remove  the  injurious  restraints  upon  industry; 
but  surely  it  can  never  enter  their  contemplation, 
to  correct  one  evil  by  the  infliction  of  a  second ;  or^ 
while  prodaiming  their  belief  in  the  benefits  of 
unrestricted  intercourse,  to  establish,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  dealing,  additional  monopolies  for 
indenmifying  a  single  class,  at  the  general  expense. 
Those  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  fabri* 
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cation  of  sach  artides  as  we  might  obtain  cheaper 
from  abroad,  do  not  form  a  very  large  proportion, 
even  of  our  manufacturing  population.  But  these 
are  the  only  persons  on  whom  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  can  possibly  confer  a  be- 
nefit ;  and,  therefore,  even  admitting  the  strange 
doctrine,  that  the  agriculturist  is  entitled  to  an 
exclusive  indemnity  for  purchasing  some  articles 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  .these  are  the  only  persons  by 
whom  this  exclusive  indemnity  should  be  paid. 
To  make  the  great  mass  of  the  community  give 
more  for  their  bread,  because  a  systrai  of  omi- 
mercial  r^^tions,  avowedly  erroneous,  compels 
them  to  give  too  much  for  somd  other  things, 
wotild  not  only  be  a  glaring  violation  of  natural 
justice,  but  of  common  sense. 

It  has  been  uiged,  that  if  the  external  trade 
in  c(Mm  were  exempted  from  all  legislative  inter- 
ference, while  other  branches  of  industry  cott- 
timied  to  possess  monopdies  in  the  home  market, 
luid  bdunties  extending  their  foreign  safes,  such 
exemptions  would,  indirectly,  <^rate  as  the  most 
severe  add  prcyudicial  restraint,  and  cause  those 
^tfngtLgfA  in  the  pimkig  of  Mm,  to  withdraw  thdr 
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capital  from  that  concero,  for  tiie  purpoie  of 
plojdng  it  in  those  favoured  channels  to  which 
such  artificial  advantages  were  continued. 

This  objection  to  admitting,  under  the  pre^eu^ 
circumstances  of  this  country,  the  principle  (^  ai^ 
unrestricted  trade  in  com,  however  plausible  it 
may,  at  the  first  glance,  appear,  can  proceed  only 
from  an  entire  forgetfiilness  of  the  principles  of 
commercial  intercourse.  If  France  were  to  ^aiupply 
us  with  jsilks,  and  other  articles,  in  preparing  whic^ 
she  possesses  advantages,  she  would  not  give  us 
the  fruit  of  har  labour  for  nothing ;  she  would  re- 
quire, in  payment,  hardware,  or  stuffs,  or  some 
other  goods,  in  preparing  which  the  advantage  be- 
longs to  us.  When,  therefisre,  we  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  silks,  we  necessarily  pro- 
hibit, at  the  same  time,  the  exportation  of  the 
British  goods;  which  would  pay  for  them;  and 
when  we  create  a  forced  demand  for  home-made 
ailks,  we,  by  the  same  operation,  must  destroy,  4o 
im  equal  amount,  the  foreign  demand  fi>r  our  other 
manufactures. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  those  legislative 
measures  of  monopoly  (and  bounty,  which  .axe  sup- 
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posed  to  throw  an  undue  proportion  of  capital  into 
the  channels  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  have» 
on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  depriving  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist  of  that  profitable  occupation 
of  his  stock,  which,  under  a  free  trade,  he  would 
find,  in  carrjring  on  the  increased  communication 
between  nations.  By  these  effects  of  monopolies 
and  bounties,  manufacturing  and  commercial  pro- 
fits are  reduced.  The  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  placed  in  a  less  flourishing 
condition,  by  the  operation  of  such  encourage- 
ment ;  and  sire  injured  by  those  r^ulations  which 
are  generally  suj^sed  to  enrich  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  throw 
into  their  hands  too  laige  a  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

But  we  have  not  yet  fully  unfolded  the  injury 
which  the  industrious  classes  sustain  from  the 
duties  laid  on  for  their  protection ;  nor  the  extent 
to  which,  monopolies  and  bounties,  instead  of 
drawing  capital  to  manufactures  and  comma*c^ 
repel  it  from  these  occupations.  When  a  ii^op 
confines  her  efforts  to  the  fabrication  of  those 
things,  in  which  her  natural  productions,  her  situa- 
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tton,  and  moral  habits,  give  her  an  advantage/  shd 
not  only  renders  the  labour  and  capital  thus  em-> 
ployed,  more  productive  than  if  she  fabricated,  at 
home,  articles  which  foreigners  could  fiimish  to  her 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  increases,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  the  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which 
she  may  beneficially  invest  in  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

For,  thus,  co-operating  with  nature,  she  cannot 
be  undersold  by  foreign  nations ;  while,  from  the 
reciprocity  of  commerce,  every  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  her  labour,  which  enables  her 
to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  articles, 
creates  new  demands  for  her  commodities  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  thus  opens  a  perpetually  ex- 
tending field  for  her  exertions.  Thus  we  see,  that 
if  the  current  of  events  was  not  forced  out  of  its 
natural  channel,  industry  would  receive  a  still-in- 
creasing stimulus,  and  there  would  be  an  almost 
interminable  accumulation  of  manufiEicturing  and 
commercial  capital.  Let  us  contemplate, 'for  a 
moment,  the  diametrically  opposite  effects  of  boun- 
ties and  protecting  duties. 

The  fabricating,  at  home,  of  those  articles  which 
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foreigners  can  furnish  cheaper,  not  oaity  turns,  as 
we  have  seen,  labour  and  capital  fiom  their  most 
productive  occupaticms,  but  diminishes  the  quiBn« 
tity  of  both,  which  can  be  beneficially  rested  in 
the  (^rations  of  ncumufacture  and  commerce. 
Those  manufactures  in  which  focei^ers  excd  us, 
and  which,  consequently,  nequire  for  their  esta- 
blishment protecting  duties  and  monopdies,  caa- 
not  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  home  market.  The 
foreigners,  to  whom,  in  preparing  such  articles, 
natural  advantages  )bdkMQg»  will  effe^ually  beat  .us 
out  of  foreign  markets ;  and,  when  we  have  satis? 
fied  the  demand  of  the  domestic  ccmsumer,^  further 
increase  of  manufacturing,  stock  will  be  impossible. 
To  whatever  extent  we  refiise  to  buy  &om 
fore^ers,  we,  to  the  same  extent,  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  buying  from  us ;  apd,  in  whatever 
d^^ree  we  turn  indust^  from  its  natural  course*  in 
the  same  d^ree  we  dry  up  the  sources  of  xxuomerr 
dial  prosperity*  and  mstead  of  forcing  too  goeat  a 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  from  the 
soil,  deprive  the  capitalist  of  the  power  of  bene- 
ficiaBy  vestii^  his  stock  in  manufactures  and  trade- 
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Thus,  then,  it  clearly  appears,  that  protectiog 
duties  and  bounties,  turning  our  industry  from  em^ 
ployments  in  which  we  are  naturally  qudified  to 
excel,  and  in  which  we  are  secure  against  foreign 
cwnpetition,  not  only  injures  the  general  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but,  upon  the  manu- 
facbaieT  and  merdiant,  the  very  persons  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  accumulate  douUe  misd^efy—oat  once 
lowering  the  productive  powers  of  th^  capiteJL 
and  limiting  the  quantity  of  labour  and  of  stock, 
which  they  can  bendSdeUy  employ. 

The  position,  theffefere,  that  bounties  imd  pro- 
tecting duties  benefit  the  manuCEMsturing  and  otwa- 
mercial  classes,  aod  accumulate  the  capital  oi  4he 
C0UAH7  in  their  hands,  being  entirely  erronema, 
the  dacttme  it  has  been  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port &lls  instantly  to  the  i^und.  These  ^ery 
jKMUitiefi  and  pvotec^ng  duties,  whidi,  while  ior 
tended  <Hily  to  'Seeure  the  home,  shut  us  out  &om 
the  benefits  ^  the  £or«^  xoarket;,  aad  limit  the 
capital  that  can  be  ben^eficiatty  employed  ui-mwu- 
fitttures  aad  commesoeb  must,  in  4Jie  most  effiectual 
manner,  withh^  tbe  giower  of  com  from  teans- 
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ferring  his  stock  into  those  channels  of  industry 
which  receive  such  pernicious  favour.     Commerce 
and  manufactures  receive,  from  I^islative  encou- 
ragementy  no  advantage ;  requiring,  in  order  to 
restore  a  due  equilibrium  between  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  that  artificial  encouragement 
should  be  extended  to  agricultiure.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  trading  classes  sustain  the  deepest  injury 
from  every  infringement  on  commcUxdal  liberty; 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  domestic  arti- 
cles, and  protecting  duties  laid  on  the  introduction 
of  foreign  ones,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  grant- 
ing the  com  grower  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  constitute  an  argument  for  leaving  the 
trade  in  xx)m  free;  and  require  that,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  peculiar  injury  the  trading  classes 
sustain,  in  having  a  forced  and  unnatural  direction 
given  to  their  industry,  manufacturers  and  traders 
should  be  permitted  to  purchase  their  food  where- 
ever  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

It  is  hoped,  that  fix)m  these  illustrations,  it  will 
appear  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  bounties  and 
protecting  duties,  by  which  our  manufSw^turers 
have  been  attempted  to  be  favoured,  cannot  have 
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aay  tendency  to  withdraw  capital  from  the  soil ; 
and  that,  therefore,  establishing,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  regulations  respecting  other 
branches  of  industry,  perfect  freedom  in  the  foreign 
trade  in  com,  could  not  possibly  operate  upon  the 
domestic  grower  as  an  indirect  and  pernicious 
restraint. 

Bounties  and  protecting  duties  granted  to  our 
silk  manufactures  do,  indeed,  force  capital  into 
this  channel  of  industry ;  but  then,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  manufacture,  more  adapted  to 
the  country,  with  which,  if  intercourse  were  free, 
foreign  silks  would  have  been  purchased,  and  to 
which,  if  our  restrictions  upon  import  had  not  in* 
terdicted  export,  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  community  would  have  been  drawn. 
Such  artificial  r^ulations  may  increase  the 
quantity  of  capital  in  some  particular  employment ; 
but  then,  it  is  by  diminishing  the  general  mass 
of  capital  that  might  be  profitably  turned  to  manu- 
facture and  commerce-  For  it  is  certain  that, 
if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  articles,  in  preparing 
which  foreigners  excelus,  we  deprive  them  of  the 
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power  of  puTchasiDg  the  articles,  which  we  can 
furnish  at  a  cheaper  rate  dnn  they ;  and  dettrqjr 
those  international,  and  mutually  beneficial  divi- 
sions of  labour,  that  are  at  once  the  cause,  and  the 
effect  of  foreign  trade :  while,  if  we  were  ftedy  to 
receive  the  productions  of  foreign  industry,  a  mudi 
greater  quantity  of  domestic  articles  would  be  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  them ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  increased  intercourse  with  other  nalams,  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  community 
would  be  turned  into  the  channds  of  manu&ctuie 
and  commerce. 

Hence,  in  a  manufacturing  country,  bounties 
and  protecting  duties  for  fordag  exotic  Immches 
of  industry,  have  a  tend^nc^,  not  to  enlaoge,  but 
to  choke  up  the  channels  of  jbrade ;  sot  to  dtaw 
capital  from  the  growii^  of  com»  but  rather,  by 
Mmiting  the  quantity  of  stock  that  ca&  be  em- 
ployed in  intenatioiial  intercourse,  to  pour  a 
greater  paDportion  of  h  upon  tiie^soiL  Under  the 
enlightaied  system  of  ^mmerdal  j^kuion  m^mk 
is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  ifc  is  to  be  hoped,  thdt 
att  prohibitions  and  protecting  dutks  for  fotdng 
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exotic  raanufoctures  will  be  graduallj  abolished, 
aad  all  pretexts  for  continuing  restrictions  tfik  the 
trade  in  com  be  removed. 

It  may  be  urged,  pei'haps,  that  if ,  protediing 
duties,  laid  on  to  farour  domestic  manuiactui*es, 
did  not  force  ilidustry  firom  its  riatund  direction^ 
Ad  wAught  goods,  which,  mider  a  general  free- 
dem  of  intarcoUrse,  we  received  frpm  abMad, 
might  be  ps&d  tor,  not  by  other  wrought  goods, 
bat  by  the  ptodnce  of  our  soil ;  and  that,  A^^ 
fop^  the  protecting  duties  whidi  exchide  fotdgn 
mtinllfactures,  ma^  destroy  the  fc^reign  demand  fat 
our  cam,  and  thus  operate  as  a  restricdon  oa  our 
agricidtiH!^. 

This  otyectbn  would  be  appficable  to  PolAnd. 
In  that  country,  com,  from  the  cost  of  its  pro* 
duction  being  irdativdy  low,  forlns  the  Bti^le 
artide  of  foreign  trade ;  and,  consequently,  prohi* 
bitory  duties  upon  the  knport  <^  wrou^t  goods^ 
would  ibere  operate  as  interdictions  upon  the  ex- 
portation ^  i^riGultuffid  prodoce. 

But  En^^mdis  in  aisituation  direetly  the  i«v€l*6 
of  this.  Here  we  have  acquired  extracrdtaatf 
advantages  m  manuiWcfaring  industry,  while  tte 
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growing  price  of  our  com  is  relatively  higher  than 
in  anj  other  country  of  the  woriA     Though  we 
were  freely  to  receive  the  wrought  goods  of  our 
neighbours^  we  could  not  possil^ly.pay  for  them  in 
com.     It  is  quite  in  vain  to  urge,  that,  if  foreign 
grain  were  excluded,  and  that  of  home  growth 
allowed  to  be  freely  exported,  capital  would  flow 
so  copiously  upon  the  soil,  that  the  supply  of  com 
would  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  its  price 
reduced,  until  it  could  be  sent  abroad  with  a  profit. 
Such  artificial  encouragements,  extended  to  agri* 
culture,  could  augment  the  supply  of  com,  only  by 
tuming  labour  and  ci^Htal  to  such  inferior  lands  as 
have  been  hitherto  inadequate  to  repay  the  expense 
of  tillage ;  that  is,  could  increase  the  quantity  of 
com,  only  by  increasing  the  cost  of  its  production ; 
that  is,  as  cost  of  production  must  ever,  on  the 
average,  govern  the  prices  of  the  market,  without 
rendering  exportation  absolutely  impossible. 

To  imagine,  that,  in  England,  a  fi'ee  admission 
of  foreign  goods  could  create  a  foreign  demand  for 
agricultural  produce;  and  that  prohibitory  duties 
on  the  importation  of  manu£Eictures,  can  act  as  an 
indirect  restriction  on   the  exportation  of  com. 
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implies  abdurdity^  and  contradiction ;  and  betrays 
lamentaUe^  ignorance  vof  the  fiindemeotal  priodK 
-pies  of  political  economy^  name!^,'  that  rdativB 
.€0^.  of  [mxiuction  regulates  the  prices  of  the 
market ;  and  that :  prododiion  must  cease  when  its 
expenses  are  no  ikmger  repaid.  > 

..England  cannot  rabe.an  indejiendent  supply  .of 
com  for  l]«r  increasing  population,  without  such 
restrictions  on  the.  importation  of  fordgn  grain,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  keep  uridet  cultivation  lands 
considerahly  ioferiqr  in  quality  to  those  cultivated 
in  the  neighbouring  growing  countries  of  Europe. 
Now,  to  raise  any  given  quantity  of  com  on  our 
inferior  lands,  would  require  more  -capital  and 
labour  than  to  raise  it  from  the  land  under  tillage 
upon  the  Coatinent ;  and^  as  oUr  better  soils  would 
acquire  an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  their 
superiority  over,  the  inferior  ones  which  could  now 
be  profitably  tilled,  any  given  quantity  of  produce 
that  mi^t  be  raised  fi*om  them,  would  be  charged 
.wiCb  a  hitter  rent,  than  the  same  quantity  raised 
in  Fraiii:e,.or  Ge6nany,  or  Poland. 

Thus,,  restrictions  .upon. import,  J  causing  us  to 
produce  an  independent  sup{dy  di  subsistence,  for 

o 
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our  increasii^  population,  would  raise  the  vdatzre 
^oet  and  ndue  of  com  above  their  level  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  Under  such  drcumstanoes 
we  could  not^  even  in  an  abundant  year,  remove 
soperfluitj,  until  our  markets  had  fidlen  verjr 
considerably  below  the  usual  rate;  and  to  cieate  a 
permanent  surplus  to  give  in  exchange  tat  the 
wnnight  goods  of  our  neighbours,  would  not  be 
within  the  limits  of  possibijKty. 

Those  who  widi  that  England  should  once  more 
become  an  exporting  country,  would  do  wdl  to 
consider  the  connection  betweai  cost  and  prioe; 
and  to  trace  the  backward  march,  which  must  be 
made  before  their  object  could  be  attained.  It  is 
self«evidettt  that,  before  we  become  an  exporting 
country,  our  markets  must  be  lower  than  the 
markets  of  other  countries.  Now,  in  <Mder  «o 
reduce  our  market  prioes,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cost  price  of  our  com  shoukl  be  reducedL  But 
this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  corn  camiot 
be  efiected,  while,  for  lands  of  the  same  i^ialily, 
we  pay  a  higher  roit  than  is  paid  in  other 
coimtries ;  and  while  we  tiU  in&rioif  soil^  whidi, 
to  raise  the  same  producie,  requife  more  capital 
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and  khnnr.  Before^  ther^ote,  we  capa  reduce  our 
cort  and  market  jmces,  and  become  an  exportmg 
couBtry  again»  landknds  must  abate  their  rents  to 
a  levd  wiUi  the  reaU  paid  in  France,  or  Germany, 
or  Fdand;  and  popdatioti  must  be  so  ihimied, 
tlffit  a  cultlTatioii,  cmtracted  within  the  limits  of 
tiiose  fertile  districts  whidi  require  littfe  escpense 
of  capital  and  labour,  shall  be  sufficient,  not  only 
to  meet  the  home  consumpticm,  but  to  yield  a  sut^ 
pfatt  prodoce  for  the  foreign  market  When  these 
erents  shall  have  taken  place,  and  England,  with 
respect  to  the  vakieof  land,  and  to  the  esistence 
of  a  mami&cturing  papulation,  shall  hare  been 
assimilated  to  Poland,  she  may  employ  her  plains 
in  raising  subsistence  for  her  neighbours ;  and  the 
ofcgection,  that  prohibitoiy  duties  upon  the  impor^ 
tatiim  of  wrought  goods  check  the  exportation  of 
tiie  produce  which  might  have  paid  for  them,  and 
thus  openite  as  in<Brect  restrictions,  fordng  capital 
from  the  sofl,  may  become  applic^Me  to  her 
situation. 

And  now^  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  sufficiently 
escamined  the  question, — ^whether  the  existence  ct 
kgidative  restrictions,  imposed  with  a  view  of 
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encouraging  other  branches  of  industry^  fixtnsJMT 
exception,  to,  the  principles  formerly  unfiolded^) 
sespecting  the  benefits  of  a  free  external  trade.in^ 
com.  We  have  seen,  that  bounties,  and  protect*' 
ing  duties,  extended  to  those  manttfactores,  in> 
which  other  countri^  can  wiokfit  a.  cheaper  rate: 
than  we,  dp  not  inflict  an  exdusive  injury  on  the.^ 
agricultural  classes,  but  fall  with  eqpial  wd^t^ 
upon  all  the  individuals  of  the  conununity,  those 
only  excepted,  who  work  et  the  protected  and: 
forced  employments,  in  which  foreigners  possess  i 
advantages ;  and  it  has  appeared,  that  indemnify*, 
ing  the  landed  interests,  by  giving  them  another 
monopoly .  against  consumers,. so  far  from  being: 
called  for  by  fair  dealing,  would  be  a  flagitious 
violation  of  that  principle,  inflicting  on  all  other- 
dashes  a  two-fold  injury.  t 

It  has  also  been  shewn^  that,  in. a  country  where 
the,  cost  of  producing  com  already  interdicts  its 
exportation,  the  prohitntion  of  foreign  manufiKr- 
tures  cannot  destroy  a  foreign  demand  for.agri*: 
cultural  iH*oduce,  or,  operate  as  an  indirect  re- 
straint, withdrawing  capital  flrom  the.  sihI;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,   in^  i^uch  a  country,  these. 
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'prc^iKtioDs  on  foreign  'wrought  goods  destroy 
the  demand  for  home  wrought  goods  which  would 
have  paid  for  them;  and,  bj  choking  up  the 
t^annels  of  commerce,  and  limitii^  the  quantity 
of  stock  wMch  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  confme  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  soil. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  a  country 
"where  the  cost  price  of  com  is  high^  than  in 
others,  bounties,  tod  protecting  duties,  granted 
to*  manufticturiog  industry,  form  no  exception  to 
the  principles  of  a  firee  external  trade  in  com. 
Such  boutities,  and'  protecting  duties,  indeed,  are 
injurious  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country;  and,  'with  all  due  provision  fo^  the 
indenmification  of  the  individuals  who  may  have 
embarked  in  the  forced  and  exotic  branches  q£ 
industry,  ought  gradually  to  be  abofished;  but 
they  cannot  (iexcept  in  a  country  where  the  l6w 
cost  price  of  com  renders  it"^  a  staple  article  of 
commerce,  the  export  of  which  must  diminish,  as 
the  importation  of  foreign  articles  is  restrained) 
inflict  any  peculiar  discouragement  upon  agricul- 
ture, or  require,  in  order  to  restore  the  profits  of 
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ftock^  in  its  different  employmaitSt  to  a  just  eqiii*> 
lflmiun»  that  the  grower  of  com  should  obtain  a 
monc^Iy  of  the  home  maricet. 

Every  view,  tbarefore,  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  questionf  confirms  the  conclusion,  that,  to  the 
particular  ci^  of  a  country,  which  infringes  the 
freedom  of  commerce  with  respect  to  wrought 
goods,  the  principle  of  uncontrolled  external  trade 
in  com,  iq[)plies  with  the  AiUest  force*  The  exist- 
ence of  this  mfiringement  will  diminish  the 
general  wealth  of  the  community;  but  whether 
sudi  infringement  exist  or  not,— ^whether  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  may,  or  may  not  be  ebaUed 
to  persevere  in  their  en%htened  system  resptetii^ 
the  importation  of  foreign  fabiics,  the  trade  in 
com  riiould  be  unrestricted,  and  the  ift^rdiaift 
kft  free  to  conduct  those  important  opdations  * 
whidi  rectify  the  irregularity  of  the  seasoniEf  in 
supplying  food,  and  render  dearth  an  improbahl^ 
£unine  an  impossible  occurrence. 
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On  the  Limitations  to  which  thegmerdl  Princi^ 
pies  ^  Ae  external  Trade  in  Compare  liable, 
in  their  AppUcaiion  to  the  particular  Case  <^ 
a  Country  in  which  Jtestrictions  upon  Import 
have  already  induced  an  artificial  Scale  qf 
Prices,  and  given  a  forced  Extension  to  Agru 
culture. 

Haying^  in  the  last  chapter,  shewn  that  legis- 
lative interference,  with  respect  to  other  branches 
of  commerce,  forms  an  exception  to  the  principles 
of  a  free  external  trade  in  com ;  we  have  now  to 
enquire,  whether  these  principles  are  liable  to 
any  limitations  in  their  application  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  a  country  in  which  restrictions  on 
the  commerce  in  grain  have  already  turned  capital 
from  its  natural  direction,  and  established  an  arti- 
ficial scale  of  prices.  This  question,  always 
interesting,  as  involving  the  difficult  problem  re- 
specting the    introduction    of  political    change. 
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derives,  at  present,  great  additional  importance 
from  the  circumstances,  that  a  forced  direction  (rf 
capital,  in  consequence  of  interrupted  commerce, 
constitutes  our  actual  ^tprfe ;  qEnd  that  it  is  under 
an  arti6cial  scale  of  prices,  thereby  induced,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  legislate. 

Dr.  Smithy  in  stating  the  limitations  to  which 
the  general  principle  of  complete  freedom  in  trade 
is  liable,  seems  to  consider  the  actual  existence  of 
artificial  encouragement  as  one.  He  urges,  that 
-when  any  commodity  of  our  own  production  has 
been  encouraged  for  some  time  by  high  duties  dnd 
protections,  it  would  be  injurious  suddeply  to  i:estore 
^  free  importation  of  thq  same  kind  of  artide. 
**  Humanity,  in  this  case,"  l^e  contipnds,  ^'  roquifes 
that  freedom  of  trt^de. should  be  reistored  Qiily  by 
slow  gradations,  and  with  caution  and'circinri^^ec^ 
tion. ,  Were  these  high  duties  and  pi*otet:ti(m$ 
taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods,  Of 
the  same  kind,  mi^t  be  poured  so  £Eist  into  the 
home  market,  as  to  deprive,  all  at  cmce,  'many 
thousands  of  our  people  of  their  or4uiaiy  employ- 
ment, and  means  of  subsistence." 

This  scarcely  needs. illustration;     England*  by 
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very  high  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wrought  goods,  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  esta^ 
blisfaed  manu&ctures  not  naturally  adapted  to 
the  country.'  In  this  she  has  undouiitedly  given 
'some  check  to  her  prosperity,  and  rendered  her 
labour  and  capital  less  productive  than  they  others 
itise  might  have  been.  But,  nev^erthdess,  were 
sh^  all  at  once,  to  attempt  the  introduction  <^ 
theoretic  perfi^on  into  her  commercial  r^^la- 
tions,  and  suddenly  to  repeal  the  h^h  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  articles  not  naturally  adapted 
to '  the  country,  very  calamitous  conseiquences 
would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  ensue.  Under* 
sold,  in  th^ir  own  market,  by  the  foreigner  whose 
exertions  coH)perated  with  nature,  our  capitalists 
and  labourers,  who  had  been  induced  to  vest  their 
stock,  and  to  acquire  skill,  in  the  forced  and  exotic 
employments,  would  now  be  driven  to  seek  a 
livdihood  in  other  occupations.  The  former  could 
not  do  so,  without  extensive  pecuniary  loss;  nor 
the  latter,  without  losing  all  that  species  of  Tnartd 
capital,  consisting  in  the  skill  and  dexterity  he 
had  acquired  in  his  trade.  Great  individual  dis- 
tress, and  a  considerable  temporary  reduction  in 
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the  productive  powers  of  industry^  would  be  the 
comequences. 

Now  it,  even  in  the  cafe  of  lome  exotic  inanu* 
ftctures,  the  sudden  repeal  of  the  duties  whidi 
htA  given  a  forced  direction  to  induistry  would 
be  attended  with  consequences  so  injurious,  we 
maj  form  some  estimate  of  the  calamitous  effects 
which  would  ensue  from  a  similar  proceeding 
with  respect  to  the  universal  trade  of  agricultnre. 
In  a  country,  accustomed  to  import  a  part  oi  her 
oonsun^tion  of  food,  any  considerable  restriction 
on  the  introduction  of  fore^  com^  effects,  in  the 
first  instance^  a  great  advance  in  the  mar|cets; 
and,  hence,  forces  labour  and  capital  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  inferior  soils  which,  under  the  old 
prices,  could  not  be  tilled  with  a  profit  Now,  as 
gOon  as  the  interruption  of  foreign  supply  raises 
the  price  of  raw  produce  so  high,  that  the  reduced 
rate  of  profit,  now  become  customary,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  tracts  which  had 
before  remained  untitled  on  account  of  thdr 
sterility,  a  rate  of  pr<^t,  higher  than  the  cus- 
tomary, will  be  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
fertile  districts  which  had  been  able  to    stand 
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fyteiga  compeUtiDti.  But,  as  leases  expire,  tiit 
eompetUion  of  capitalifets  will  always  prevent  lands 
fyom  b^ng  let  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  neoeasaiyto 
insure  the  fJEormer  the  cnstomary  profit^  wludi^at  the 
actual  price  of  raw  produce  is  obtained  in  manu- 
fiictures  and  trade.  In  a  country,  therefore,  whidi 
would  naturally  import  a  part  of  her  consumption, 
an  interruption  of  free  intercourse  occasions  a 
univenal  rise  in  rents,  and  affects  every  contract 
which  may  be  entered  into  between  landlord  pud 
tenant* 

N(Hr  is  this  all  AU  the  money  transactions  of 
the  land  proiMietors  will  be  influenced  by  this  in* 
crease  of  income ;  mortgages,  lnani^;e  settlements, 
iilcumbitences  for  younger  children,  will  all  In- 
jcrease  with  the  increasilig  rent*rdl. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  while  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  wrought  goodd,  not  naturaUy  adapted 
to  the  country,  would  give  a  forced  direction  to 
labour  and  capital,  in  a  few  manufacturing  towns 
and  districts;  restrictions  on  the  introduction  of 
fbreign  com,  would,  in  a  country,  the  circumstances 
of  which  naturally  led  to  the  importation  of  grain, 
not  only  give,  to  an  incalculably  greater  extent,  a 
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f<u:ced  direction  to  capital  and  labour^  but  woirid 
influence,  to  a  considen^e  extent,  the  inonejr 
transacticms  oi  individuals.  In  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  change,  would  be  the  evils  in- 
flicted by  a  sudden  cessation  of  th^  restrictionii 
which  had  produced  it.  The  nature  of  these  evils 
we  will  now  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  those  obstades 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  which,  by  turn- 
ing industry  from  its  natural  course,  ha4  forced  an 
independent  supply  of  food,  would  enable  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  fertile  tracts  of  the  Adjacent  growing 
■countries,  to  pour  in  a  cheaper  supply  of  com  than 
could,  from  the  inferior  soils  which  had  been  finrced 
into  cultivation  by  the  artificial  prices  induced  by 
fettered  commerce,  be  obtained  at  home.  But 
when  prices  were,  in  this  manner,  brought  down 
to  the  natural  level,  these  inferior  soils  could  n(> 
longer  be  tilled  with  advantage.  The  capital, 
therefore,  which  had  been  expended  in  bringing 
them  into  a  state  of  tillage,  would  cease  to  be 
productive ;  nay^  even  the  stock  which  existed  in 
permanent  implements,  and  buildings,  would  be 
deprived,  in  a  gieat  measure,  (£  its  exchangeable 
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value  and  productive  power,  and  could  not  be  dis-^ 
posed  of,  or  converted  into  other  articles,  or  turned' 
into  other  employments,  without  coiiaderable  loss.' 
The  agricultural  labourers,  too,  who  had  been  em-' 
ployed  upon  the  land  thus  thrown  out  of  tillage, 
would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  skill  arid  dexterity" 
they  might  have  acquired  in  their  accustomed  call- 
ing; arid,  deprived  of  their  moral  capital,  would 
be  driven  to  seek  employments  in  which  their  pro-' 
ductive  powers  must  be  lowered. 

It  would  be  fortunate,  however,  if  the  derange- 
ment and  distress  could  be  limited  to  those  distri(^ts 
which  should  be  thrown  out  of  tillage  by  the  sud-*^ 
den  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  importation. 
When  a  diminished  supply,  and  heightened  price 
of  com,  enable  capital  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  lands, 
then  those  of  a  superior  quality  jrield,  upon  the 
capital  employed  on  thena,  an  extraordinary  return ; 
and,  when  they  come  to  be  re-let,  must,  from  the 
competition  of  farmers,  obtain  such  an  increase  of 
rent,  as  will  reduce  the  profits  df  cultivating  them 
to  the  natural  arid  level  rate.     Now,  on  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  upon  import,  and  consequent 
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M  in  the  markets,  the  oocupiers  of  such  iand  wilL 
ita  kmgw  be  able  to  afford  the  advanced  rents  con«^ 
tracted  for,  under  artificial  pices.  If  they  con* 
tinue  to  pay  these  rents,  they  will  £eu1  of  obtaining 
the  customary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital :  nay, 
their  profit  will  not  only  fail,  but  even  their  capital 
itself  wiU  begin  to  diminish.  They  wiU  be  obliged, 
either  to  surrender  their  fiurms,  or  to  beoHae  bank- 
rupts. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  the  culti** 
vator  of  the  soil,  though  by  no  means  idaatical, 
are  yet  so  intimately  connected,  that  any  sezious 
iqjury  affiecting  the  one,  is  likely  to  be  comnm- 
nicated  to  the  otbar.  While  a  sudden  reduction 
of  prices  fells  thus  ruinously  upon  the  tenant,  it 
occasions  a  distressing  diminution  in  the  income  of 
the  landlord.  Undar  such  circumstances,  and  when 
it  is  impossible  to  sustain  prices,  it  is  the  wisest 
plan  in  the  proprietor  to  acquiesce  in  the  reduction 
of  his  fortune,  to  enter  into  some  equitable  com* 
promise  with  his  tenantry,  and  to  grant  new  leases, 
proporticming  rent  to  the  new  scale  of  prices* 
Should  he  have  incurred  debts,  made  settlements, 
or  entered  into  any  money  transactions,  under  the 
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confidence  of  receiving  an  undiminkhed  income; 
and  lAoold  the  necessity  of  milking  good  his  en- 
gagemaits,  or  the  mere  force  <^  avarice^  cause  him 
still  to  demand  the  stipidated  amoapct  of  rent»  such 
ppooeeding  would,  ultimatdy,  tend  only  to  increase 
tlie  embarrassment,  or  to  defeat  the  cupidity,  which 
prompted  it.  For,  if  the  tenantry,  under  such  dr- 
dunstances,  continued  to  bxM  their  fiirms^  they 
would  exhaust,  in  the  payment  of  a  rent,  now  ren* 
dered  exoribitant,  the  capital  available  for  cultiva-^ 
tion ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  would  render  themselves^ 
not  only  unable  to  dischaige  the  sum  forced  upcm, 
but  even  to  make  up,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done,  if  a  compromise  had  early  taken  place,  a  rent 
idiiated  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  scale  of  jniccsv 
Landlords  must  ultimately  impoverish  themsdves^ 
whoi  they  en£3roe  bargains,  the  iulfilm^it  of  whidp 
would  trench  upon  the  stock  employed  i&  cul^ 
tivation. 

The  impmrtant  dasses  of  land  prq[yrietars  and 
cultivators  could  not  suffer  so  violent  a  convul^ 
sion  of  praptrty,  without  a  shodc  be&g  communis 
cated  to  the  whole  community*  Themanufocturing 
and  commercial  classes,  indeed,  would,  at  &rst,  ex- 
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))erience  some  encouragement  fh>m  preparing  «nd 
exporting  the  articles  which  paid  for  the  foreign 
com  that  unrestricted  intercourse  brought  into  the 
country.  But  the  benefit  they  received  on  the  one 
hand,  would  be  counterbalanced,  and  much  more 
than  counterbalanced,  by  the  injury  sustained  upon 
the  other.  No  advantages  acquired  in  the  S^ragn 
market  could  compensate  the  manufacturer  ssad 
merchant  for  the  diminbhed  demand  of  the  do- 
mestic market :  proprietors  and  cultivators  would 
not  have  sustained  a  mere  reduction  of  their  mpoey 
income,  which,  accompanied  and  occasioned  by  a 
corresponding  ris^  in  the  value  of  money,  left.thdr 
real  wealth,  and  demand  for  commodities,  un- 
changed. Diminished  cultivation  would  have  left 
them  a  reduced  quantity  of  produce ;  and,  as  the 
throwing  out  of  the  inferior  lands^  and  the  reduc^ 
tion  of  rents,  will  have  lowered  the  cost,  as  .well 
as  the  money  price  of  this  produce,  the  smaller 
quantity,  now  in  their  hands,  will  have  lost  a  por- 
tion of  its  exchangeable  value,  not  only  widi  reqiect 
to  currency,  but  also  with  respect  to.  commodities. 
The  real  wealth,  therefore,  and  the  real  power  of 
purchasing,  possessed  by  the  land-propriet<»*  and 
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SEurmer^  will  have  sustained  considerable  diminu- 
tion. The  home  market,  which  is  always  the 
nearest,  the  most  secure,  and  the  most  extensive, 
and  which,  for  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  brick- 
layer, the  mason,  and  the  entire  classes  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  who  work  upon  the  coarser 
household  articles  which  admit  not  a  profitaUe  ex- 
portation, is  the  only  market,  would  be  narrowed 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  foreign  market 
could  be  extended.  Hence,  manufacturing  and 
trading  capital  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ; 
and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every  branch  of 
industry  throughout  the  kingdom  would  receive 
injury  from  the  rash  and  injudicious  attempt  to 
introduce  theoretic  p^ection  into  our  commercial 
system. 

The  check  thus  given  to  industry,  and  the  de- 
rangement occasioned  in  property,  would  consi- 
derdUy  affect  the  public  revenue.  That  the  power 
to  support  taxation  consists  in  the  possession  of 
wealth ;  and  that,  as  capital  is  exposed  to  waste ; 
as  labour  is  thrown  from  the  employments  in  which 
use  has  heightened  its  productive  powers;  and  as 
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the  revenue  of  lands,  and  the  profits  of  stodc,  decay, 
the  sources  of  financial  prosperity  dry  up, — are 
propositions  too  evident  to  require  illustration.  In- 
asmuch as  a  sudden  removal  of  the  restraints  which 
had  existed  on  the  importation  of  com,  deranged 
the  established  course  of  industry,  and  checked 
prosperity  and  wealth,  it  would,  by  a  direct  opera- 
tion, render  the  taxes  less  productive. 

This  infliction  of  suffering  and  embarrassment, 
however,  might  be  easily  obviated.  In  a  country 
where  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain  hove  induced  an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and 
given  a  forced  extension  to  tillage,  the  temporary 
evils  inflicted  by  a  sudden,  would  be  completely 
obviated  by  a  gradual,  opening  of  the  ports.  Duties 
upon  importation,  progressively  diminishing,  from 
year  to  year,  until,  after  a  given  period,  and  when 
their  amount  had  become  very  low,  perfect  freedom 
of  intercoiurse  should  be  introduced,  would,  without 
any  injury  to  labour,  capital,  or  revenue,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  progressive  benefit  to  them  all, 
aUow  industry  to  take  its  most  profitable  direction ; 
and,  without  communicating  a  shock  to  any  class 
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of  individuals,  would  advance  the  state  to  a  d^ree 
of  prosperity  and  affluence  unattainable  under  a 
system  of  restraint. 

These  duties,  laid  on  at  first  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  any  immediate  diminution  of  tillage,  and 
reduced  so  gradually,  that  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labourers  could  not  diminidi  fkster  than 
disease  and  death  cut  off  the  present  supply,  would 
allow  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  to  turn 
themselves  to  more  advantageous  employments^ 
be&re  the  land,  too  inferior  in  quality  to  be  kept 
in  cultivation  by  the  natural  protection  afforded  by 
the  expense  of  carriage,  should  be  thrown  out  by 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower.  Thus, 
then,  a  cautious  and  progressive  introduction  of 
the  princiide  of  a  free  external  trade  in  com, 
would,  with  req)ect  to  the  labourers  who  had  been 
induced,  by  the  forced  encouragement  given  to 
agriculture,  to  devote  themselveg  to  husbandry, 
obviate,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  a  99dden  opening  of  the 
penis ;  and,  while  the  rising  youth  betook  them- 
selves to  tiie  more  profitaUe  paths  of  industry^ 
opened  by  unlettered  pomtterf^e,  not  an  individual^ 
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losing  the  benefit  of  his  acquired  skill  and  moral 
capital,  would,  with  reduced  productive  powers, 
be  driven  out  in  quest  of  new  employment. 

With  respect  to  the  capital,  too,  which  obstructed 
intercourse  might  have  forced  from,  its  natural  di- 
rection, and  vested  in  inferior  lands,  a  gradual, 
opening  of  the  ports  would  have  the  same  saving 
influence.  A  protection  granted  to  the  home 
grower  for  a  period  equal  to  the  average  length 
which  leases  had  to  run,  would  enable  him  to  gain, 
the  ordinary  return  on  whatever  capital  he  might,, 
under  existing  leases,  have  expended  in  the  exten- 
sion of  tillage;  while  the  foreknowledge  that  pro- 
tecting duties  were  gradually  to  decline,  and  finally 
to  cease,  would  effectually  prevent  fiiture  invest- 
ments of  capital  upon  lands  so  inferior  as  to  be 
unable,  at  the  level  prices  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course, to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

In  consequence  of  this  temporary  protection, 
too,  landlords  would  not  be  compelled  to  come  to 
any  compromise  with  their  tenantry,  nor  to  make 
abatements  in  the  stipulated  rents.  On  leases  ftU- 
ing  in,  indeed,  and  grounds  coming  to  be  re-let,  the 
knowledge  that  all  artificial  and-  forced  protection 
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was  about  to  cease,  would  cause  the  farmer  to 
engage  for  a  less  heavy  rent,  and  would  effect  a 
diminution  in  the  land  proprietor's  income.  This 
diminution,  however,  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  nominal ;  and  the  increased  power  of  the  cur- 
rency would  partly  indemnify  him  for  the  smaller 
sum  received.  Such  partial  indemnity  would  be 
all  that  he  could  in  equity  expect,  or  that,  on  the 
principle  of  fair  and  equal  dealing,  could  be  his 
due.  To  maintain  the  price  of  com  in  a  state  of 
artificial  elevation,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
handng  the  income  of  land  proprietors,  would  be 
a  measure  of  intolerable  injustice.  No  land  pro- 
prietor, capable  of  comprehending  the  principles, 
that  a  high  price  of  com  lowers,  universally,  the 
productive  powers  of  industry;  and  that,  when 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  too  high  to 
admit,  until  the  markets  have  sustained  an  extraor- 
dinary fall,  the  superfluity  of  abundant  years  to  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  the  price  of  bread  is 
ruinously  fluctuating, — no  proprietor  who  had  an 
understanding  to  receive  these  principles,  could 
consistently  with  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
a^k  for  a  continuance  of  restrictions. 
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A  cautious  and  gradual  application  of  tbe 
princiide  of  free  external  trade  in  com,  wouUL 
also  completely  obviate  the  financial  derangemeit 
which  a  rash  and  sudden  opening  of  the  ports 
might  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  a  temporary 
and  gradually  diminishing  protection,  ofiered  to 
the  home  grower,  would  throw  no  labour  out  of 
employment, — would  occasion  no  waste  of  capital, 
and  no  reduction  in  that  general  opulence,  in  which 
the  sources  of  public  revenue  are  found. 

And  now  to  conclude  the  chapter.  An  artifi- 
cial scale  of  prices,  and  a  forced  extension  given 
to  tillage,  are,  both  with  respect  to  the  pn^^ress 
of  opulence,  and  to  the  supply  of  subsistence, 
highly  injurious  to  a  country;  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  labour  and  capital,  which  they  lender 
necessaiy  to  the  production  of  corn,  at  once  lower- 
ing the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  to  export  superfluity^  until 
the  markets  have  sustained  an  extraordinary  fall, 
exposing  the  consumer  to  suffer  from  perpetual 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  bread.  But  a  sudden 
fall  from  the  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  tbe 
withdrawing  of  capital  from  such  land  as  could 
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,not,  at  the  level  pricse  of  a  fiiee  external  trade, 
repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  would  be  a 
grekt,  though  only  a  temporary,  aggravation  of 
the  mischief,  throwing  labour  out  of  em{doy,  oc- 
casioning a  destruction  of  stodc,  and  efiecth^a 
great  falling  oflf  in  the  revenue,  while  it  increased 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes.  A  circumspect  and 
gradual  adoption  of  more  enlightened  principles 
into  our  commercial  system,  would,  however, 
completely  obviate  the  evils  of  incautious  change ; 
would  not  diminish  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labour,  more  rapidly  than  natural  causes  dimi- 
nished the  supply ;  would  allow  the  capital,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  inferior  lands,  time  to  work 
out  an  adequate  return  ;  and,  without  inflicting 
injury  on  any  class  of  the  community,  would  open  . 
to  the  country  sources  of  prosperity,  unattainable 
under  a  state  of  restricted  commerce. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole,  is,  that  to  the 
particular  case  of  a  country,  in  which  obstructions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  have  induced 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  given  a  forced  ex- 
tension to  tillage,  the  general  principles  of  a  free 
external  trade  in  com  are  strictly  applicable ;  but 
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that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  individual  sufferings 
and  temporary  embarrassment,  which  a  su^en 
change  in  the  direction  of  industry  could  not  fail 
to  occasion,  their  application,  under  such  drcum* 
stances,  should  be  gradual. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Question,  Is  the  general  Principle  of  a 

free  external  Trade  in  Com  liable  to  Limita^ 

tion  in  its  Application  to  the  particular  Case 

ff  a   Country^  whtdi  is  more  heavUy  taxed 

than  other  growing  Countries? 

We  are  now  to  inquire,  whether  the  particular 
case  of  a  country,  pressed  more  heavily  than  her 
neighbours  by  internal  taxation,  forms  an  excep- 
tion, to  which  the  general  principles  of  the  external 
trade  in  com  do  not  apply.  Taxation  can  affect 
trade  only  by  influencing  prices.  Now,  taxation 
influences  prices  in  two  ways ;  first,  directly,  by 
falling  upon  the  article  consumed ;  and,  secondly, 
indirectly,  by  falling,  not  on  the  article  consumed, 
but  upon  something  else,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  its  production.  Indirect  taxation,  however,  has 
two  distinct  operations ;  it  either,  by  being  laid  on 
those  ingredients  of  capital  which  are  universally 
employed  in  production,  occasions  a  general  rise 
in  productive  cost;  or   else,  by  being  laid  upon 
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things  peculiar  to  some  branches  of  industry,  it 
occasions  a  partial  rise  in  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  how  far  the  effects  of  a 
heavy  taxation  upon  prices  may  limit  the  prinoii^ 
of  a  free  external  trade,  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads,  viz.  a  rise  in  prices  occasioned 
by  direct  imposts;  a  general  rise  in  prices  occa- 
sioned by  indirect  imposts ;  and  a  partial  rise  in 
prices  occasioned  by  indirect  imposts. 

These  we  shall  consider  in  their  order. 

Supposing  an  unrestricted  commerce  to  exist 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  two  coun- 
tries to  possess  equal  advantages  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture, then  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  a  yard,  laid 
upon  British,  would  operate  as  a  bounty,  to  that 
amount,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  silks. 
Here,  then,  we  see,  that  a  direct  tax  upon  a 
domestic  article  must  turn  foreign  trade  from  its 
accustomed  channels.  While  such  an  internal  tax 
eodsted,  a  free  importation  of  the  foreign  article 
would  act  as  a  ruinous  discouragement  to  the 
dcunesftic  manufacturer,  and  would  compd  him  to 
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d^ist  &ota  the  working  of  si& ;  while^  in  France, 
it  would  occasion  a  forced  inrestment  of  capital 
in  the  manu&cture  of  that  article,  in  wder  to 
iupply  the  British  market 

Now,  the  balance  being  disturbed  by  a  weight 
thrown  into  one  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  placing  a  similar  weight  in  the 
other;  the  direct  internal  tax  having  destroyed 
the  natural  level  of  industry,  a  countervailii^  duty 
is  requisite  to  restore  it.  Such  duty,  too,  would 
be  confDrmable  to  those  very  principles,  on  which, 
when  no  direct  internal  tax  is  laid  upon  the  home- 
made artid^  the  benefits  of  unrestricted  importa- 
tion are  demonstrable.  In  the  home  market,  it 
would  place  the  home  and  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer on  their  former  relative  footing;  and,  if 
accompanied  by  a  drawback,  to  a  similar  amount, 
«q[)on  estportation,  would  place  them  upon  their 
former  relative  footing  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
market  also. 

When  a  direct  tax  is  laid  npon  a  domestic  arti- 
de,  a  countervaiUqg  duty,  Idld  upon  the  similar 
foreign  artide,  accompanied  by  a  drawback  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  one^  and  re-exportation  of 
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the  other,  though  it  increased  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  yet,  instead  of  checking,  would  restore 
that  equal  intercourse  between  nations,  which  in" 
cites  the  industry,  and  augments  the  wealth  of  alL 

But  this  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  longer 
dwelt  upon.  When  direct  taxes  are  laid  upon 
articles  of  home  production,  no  one  controverts 
the  principle,  that  countervailing  duties  should  be 
laid  upon  similar  foreign  articles.  And,  though 
the  principle  were  controverted,  yet,  as  direct 
taxes  are  not  laid  exclusively  upon  com  of  honte 
growth,  the  discussion  of  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  work.  We  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  branch  of  the 
question  proposed  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 

As  indirect  imposts  are  often  as  efficacious  in 
raising  the  price  of  commodities,  as  taxes  laid 
du-ectly  upon  them,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  the 
obvious  conclusion,  firom  analogy,  that  the  former, 
equaUy  with  the  latter,  act  as  a  bounty  upon  the 
introduction  of  foreign  goods,  turn  external  trade 
from  its  natural  channels,  and  requure,  in  order  to 
restore  a  just  equality  in  the  different  modes  of 
employing    capital,     that    countervailing    duties 
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should  be  imposed  on  imported  articles.  On  a 
closer  examination,  however,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  analogy  between  the  high  price  occasioned  by 
direct,  and  the  high  price  occasioned  by  indirect 
taxation,  is  not  sufficiently  strict  to  authorise  our 
applying,  to  the  one,  conclusions  which  may  be 
correct  as  to  the  other.  A  short  analysis  will 
demonstrate  this. 

If,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  taxes  laid 
upon  the  various  necessaries  of  life  so  raise  the 
expenses  of  production,  in  England,  that  the 
fiirmer  cannot  bring  com  to  market,  without 
diarging  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  farmer 
in  France  can  afford  to  sell  it  for,  the  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  are,  that,  under  a  free  importa- 
tion, French  produce  would  inundate  our  markets, 
and  compel  the  home  grower  to  turn  his  capital 
into  some  other  channeL  Let  us  then  suppose, 
that  this  consequence  takes  place ;  and  that  the 
foreign  grower,  enabled,  by  the  absence  of  taxa- 
tion, to  raise  his  com  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  domestic,  undersells,  and  fairly  beats  him 
<mt  of  the  market. 

^ow,  the  necessary  result  of.  this  is,  that  some? 
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thing  must  be  sent  abroad,  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
produce  we  have  received.  The  foreign  grower 
will  not  give  it  to  us  for  nothing.  We  must 
return  him  a  full  equivalent  Commerce  is  reci- 
procaL  In  whatever  degree  we  import  com,  in 
the  same  degree  must  we  export  some  other 
article.  But  when  internal  taxation  has  increased 
the  expenses  of  production  twenty  per  cent, 
beyond  the  rate  of  other  countries,  what  other 
article  can  we  export?  A  general  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  communicates  itself  to 
every  species  of  agricultural  produce,  as  wdl  as 
to  com;  the  exportation,  consequently,  of  any 
species  of  agricultural  produce,  is  impracticable. 

But  again,  as  the  wages  of  labour  enter  more 
largely  into  the  price  of  wrought  goods,  than  into 
the  price  of  raw  produce,  internal  taxation  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  increase  the  price  of 
manufactures,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  it  in- 
creases the  price  of  com;  and  will  check  their 
exportation,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  it  checks 
the  exportation  of  the  unwrought  productions  of 
the  soiL  The  supposition  is,  that  internal  taxation 
raises,  universally,  the  value  of  every  article  raised 
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er  fabricated  in  the  country.  But^  if  the  price  of 
all  articles  be  equally  raised,  the  exportation  of  . 
all  would  be  equally  checked.  The  advance  in 
our  markets,  which  enables  the  Frendi  to  undersell 
us  in  the  article  of  com,  would  also  enable  them 
to  undersell  us  in  every  thing  else.  But,  if  they 
undersold  us  in  every  thing,  they  would  buy 
nothing  from  us ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
bought  nothing  from  us,  they  could  sell  nothing 
to  us. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  if  indirect 
internal  taxation  should  generally  raise  our 
markets  twenty  per  cent,  above  those  of  France, 
grain  would  be  poured  in  from  that  country,  to 
the  injury  of  the  home  grower,  is  erroneous.  A 
rate  of  prices  universally  high,  cannot  encourage 
estportation,  because  it  checks  importation;  and 
commerce  being  reciprocal,  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  reasoning  to  say,  that, 
when  commodities  become  too  dear  to  find  pur- 
chasers in  the  foreign  market,  the  cheaper  articles 
which  we  might  receive  fi^m  alH'oad  would  be 
paid  for  by  a  transmissi^  of  money,  instead  of 
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goods.  For,  granting  the  fiict,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence still  would  be,  that  foreign  commodities 
could  not  continue  to  come  into  our  maricets. 
The  indtant  we  ceased  to  export  home  productions, 
and  paid  for  foreign  articles  in  money,  at  that 
instant,  the  supply  of  money  would  begin  to'  dimi- 
nish, and  its  value  to  increase.  But  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  commodities.  With  the  necessary 
of  life,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  expenses  of 
production;  would  fall.  Hence  the  foreign,  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  undersell  the  home  grower. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  self-same  process  which 
diminished  our  supply  of  money,  and  reduced  our 
prices,  would  increase  the  supply  of  the  metals, 
and  elevate  prices,  in  the  country  whose  produce 
iw  had  purchased,  the  home,  would  obtain  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  grower ;  and  we  should 
now  be  enabled  to  furnish  produce  to  those,  wh(Hn 
we  were  so  lately  obliged  to  pay  in  cash. 

Neither  would  it  be  an  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents, 
to  urge,  that  if  we  could  not  send  commodities 
abroad,  we  might  pay  for  the  goods  we  imported 
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by  bills  of  exchange.  Our  bills  would  speedily 
overstock  the  foreign  market,  and  become  depre- 
dated. Supposing,  as  before,  that  indirect  internal 
taxation  raised  our  prices  twenty  per  cent,  above 
those  of  France,  and  that  this  so  checked  our 
exportation,  that  all  we  received  from  that  country 
we  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange,  then,  in  a  little 
time,  these  bills  would  be  so  depreciated,  that  the 
exchange  would  be  twenty  per  centf  against  us. 
Now,  the  moment  things  arrived  at  this  state, 
(and,  under  this  supposition,  they  must  arrive  at 
it  very  speedily)  the  foreign  grower  would  cease 
to  have  any  advantage  over  the  home  grower. 
Though  the  French  farmer  might  be  able  to  raise 
his  produce  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
British  farmer,  yet,  on  coming  into  the  British 
market,  he  would  lose  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
exchange.  If  he  attempted  to  indemnify  himself 
for  this  loss  upon  the  exchange,  by  raising  his 
prices,  then,  in  whatever  degree  he  thus  indem- 
nified himself,  in  the  same  d^ee  he  would  cease 
to  undersell  the  home  grower.  If  he  carried 
back  gold,  the  consequent  fall  of  prices,  described 
in'  the  former  paragraph,  would  speedily   drive 
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faim  from  the  British  market;  and  if,  to  save 
die  exchange,  he  attempted  to  take  back  com- 
modities (those  being,  by  the  supposition,  twenty 
per  cent,  dearer  in  England  than  in  France),  the 
loss  he  would  sustain  upon  them,  independently 
of  carriage,  would  exactly  counterbalance  what 
he  gained  upon  the  exchange.  In  whatever  way 
he  endeavoured  to  cover  the  transaction,  his 
advantage,  in  coming  into  the  British  market, 
could  in  no  way  be  increased  by  that  universal 
rise  of  prices  which  is  produced  by  taxation  falling 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  increasing  the 
expenses  of  production. 

And  now,  it  is  hoped,  it  has  been  made  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that,  however  analogous,  or 
identical,  they,  at  a  hasty  glance,  may  seem  to  be, 
there  is,  between  the  high  prices  occasioned  by 
direct,  and  the  high  prices  occasioned  by  indirect 
taxation,  a  material  distinction,  sufficient  to  render 
completely  erroneous,  with  respect  to  the  one, 
conclusions  incontrovertible  with  respect  to  the 
other.  A  tax,  laid  directly  upon  any  home  com- 
modity, does  not  raise  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities to  an  equal  extent;  and  does  not,  by 
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discouraging  the  exportation  of  whatever  articks  ^ 

might  purchase  foreign  goods,  check  importation 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  same  d^ree  in  which  it 
promotes  it  on  the  other,  and  thus,  from  its  own 
reaction,  prevent  the  producer  of  the  taxed  com- 
modity from  being  undersold  in  the  home  market. 

This  counter-operation,  however,  is  effectually 
performed  by  those  taxes,  which,  laid  on  indirectly, 
raise  the  price  of  all  commodities  beyond  their 
price  in  other  countries  less  heavily  burthened. 
Indirect  taxation,  raising  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion, acts  universally ;  and,  if  it  checks  importa- 
tion with  respect  to  one  commodity,  checks  it, 
also,  with  respect  to  all.  Hence,  when  the  foreign 
speculator  enters  the  markets  which  have  been 
raised  by  indirect  taxation,  the  advantage  he  gains 
upon  the  high  price  of  the  artide  he  brings,  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  high  price  of  the 
artide  he  takes  away ;  and  his  profits,  upon  the 
whole  of  his  transaction^  can  be  neither  more  not* 
Ites  than  they  would  hayebeen^  before  the  country 
.to  which  he  trades  had  her^mairkets  raised  by 
taxes  laid  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If,  in  order  to  realise  h%h  profits  upon  his  sales. 
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lie  refuses  to  buy  any  thing  in  the  taxed  country, 
but  carries  back  her  specie,  then,  in  that  country, 
the  metals  rise  in  value,  or,  in  other  words,  prices 
fiUl,  and  the  foreign  adventurer  can  no  longer  un- 
dersell the  domestic  trader;  and  iJ^  with  a  view  to 
oantinue  a  lucrative  trade,  the  foreigner  receives 
payment  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  loss  sustained 
upon  the  depreciation  of  these,  will  leave  him  ex- 
acUy  as  he  was  before. 

In  economical  science,  no  principles  are  m(»e 
strictly  demonstrable  than,  that  commerce  is  an 
exchange  of  equivalents ;  and  that  whatever  checks 
exportation,  operates  as  a  check  upon  importation. 
But  taxes  which,  by  raising  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, increase  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
check  exportation  in  the  same  d^ree  that  thqr 
encourage  importation ;  and,  therefore,  in  fiu^t,  tliey 
discourage  impcnrtation  just  as  much  as  they  encou- 
rage it  The  effects  they  produce  upon  the  one 
hand,  they  counteract  upon  the  other.  They  con- 
stitute, in  themselves,  countervailing  duties,  fulty 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  home  mari^et 
The  particular  case,  therefore,  of  a  country  in 
which  they  raise  th^  price  of  agricultural  produce 
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above  its  price  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  forms 
no  exception  to  the  principle  of  a  free  external 
trade  in  com.  Their  existence  does  not  require 
that  the  domestic  grower  should  be  protected  by 
legislative  enactments  in  the  home  market. 

Though  the  taxes  which  effect  a  general  and 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  price  of  all  commodi* 
ties,  do  not,  in  the  home  market,  give  the  foreign 
any  advantage  over  the  home  grower,  yet,  with 
respect  to  all  imposts  falling  exclusively,  or  with 
disproportioned  weight,  upon  agriculture,  the  case 
is  widely  different. 

A  tax  laid  upon  horses  employed  in  husbandry, 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  com  produced  by  thc^ 
home  grower;  but  cbuld  have  little  tendency  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  articles  with  which  foreign 
com  might  be  purchased.  If  imposts  laid  exclu- 
sively on  agriculture  should  raise  the  price  of  com 
nine  per  cent.,  then  the  merchant,  pajring  no  more 
for  the  articles,  with  which  he  purchased  foreign 
com,  could,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such 
taxes,  be  able  to  supply  the  consumer  at  nearly  the 
former  prices;  while  the  heavily  burthened  do- 
mestic grower,  unless  he  relinquished  the  custom  ^ 
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in^rj  rate  of  profit  upoQ  Ms  stock,  could  not  po^ 
sibly  do  so.  The  equiUtNi|im  would  be  destroyed. 
A  bounty  of  nine  per  cent,  would  be  granted  on 
the  importation  of  com ;  and  labour  and  capital 
would  thus  be  turned  from  those  channels  in  whidi, 
but  for  such  unequal  imposts,  they  would  naturally 
have  flowed.  The  expenses  heaped  exclusively  oti 
tillage  would  force  us  to  import,  rather  than  to 
grow  com ;  and  would  encourage  foreign  agricul- 
^ire,  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Indirect  taxes, 
therefore,  falling  exclusively  on  the  soil,  and  con- 
sequently raising  the  price  of  com  above  its  price 
in  other  countries,  must,  finee  importation  bdng 
admitted,  divert  interaatio9al  intercot^rse  from  the 
phaonels  it  naturally  wquld  take,  force  capital  firom 
figricidture,  and  impose  on  the  trade  of  the  farmer 
a  most  oppressive  species  of  restriction. 

A^U  chaises  that  press  unequally  upon  agricul- 
ture being,  in  this  manner,  so  many  indirect  in- 
^ngements  on  equal  intercourse,  and  on  the  liberty 
qf  trade*  it  ^omes  a  p^ii^t  of  much  nicety  and 
interest  to  ascertain  whei^  they  exist,  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  their  epilation. 

Tithes  have   ^euierally  Ij^een  considered  «s  a 
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direct  tax  upon  agriculture*  But  this  is  not  tli^ 
correct  way  of  viewing  them.  Rent  b  correctly 
defined  to  he,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  i^ 
given  to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soiL 
The  church,  by  a  title  antecedent  to  any  other 
which  can  now  be  shewn,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
proprietor  in  common  of  the  lands  of  the  country ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  land  which  the 
cultivator  pays  to  the  church,  for  the  use  of  the 
soil,  comes,  in  strictness,  under  the  definition  of  reitt 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subr 
ject,  that  the  church  may  exact,  for  the  use  of  the 
sdHt  one  tenth  of  the  whole  produce,  while  the 
landlord  demands  a  fixed  sum  per  acre.  Landlords 
might  (and  in  point  dT  &ct  firequently  have  done 
so)  require  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  not  a 
fixed  sum  in  money  per  acre,  but  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  produce. 

But  when  the  soil  is  paid  for  by  a  given  firopor- 
tion  of  the  gross  produce,  whether  such  nKxie  of 
payment  be  exacted  by  the  church  or  by  the  land- 
lord, agriculture  suffers  a  positive  discouragement. 
Under  such  €:ircumstances»  if  the  farmer  brings  in 
a  new  field,  or  bestows  a  heightened  culture  on  the 
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c\d,  others  become  entitled  to  an  increased  Ante  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  and,  consequently,  the 
payment  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  whole  pro* 
duce  operates  as   an  interdiction  upon  improve- 
ment, and  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  growing  of  com. 
But  this  evil,    by    some    modification    in  the 
manner  of  paying    the    church,  might  be  com- 
pletely obviated.     If,  for  example,  tithes,  after  a 
fair  valuation,  were  let  at  a  stated  sum,  for  a 
given  period,  then  their  injurious  influence  upon 
industry   and  cultivation  would  be  entirely  done 
away.     Under  such  a  mode  of  collecting  them, 
the  revenues  of  the  church  would  operate  exactly 
as  the  revenues  of  the  landlords  now  do.     To 
whatever  extent  tillage  or  improvement  might  be 
carried,  the  clergy  would  not  be  enabled  to  enter 
on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer*s  labour,  or  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  increased  stock  he  might  lay  out 
on  the  soil.     It  is  obvious,  that  the  lease  granted  by 
the  rector,  as  well  as  the  lease  granted  by  the  land- 
lord, ought  to  be  of  sufficient  length  to  replace  to 
the  cultivator,  with  the  customary  profit,  whatever 
capital  he  might  sink  in  improvement. 

But,  though  tithes,  if  fixed  at  a  given  sum  for 
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a  known  period,  could  not,  any  more  than  a  rent 
fixed  for  the  same  period  by  the  land  proprietor^ 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  agriculture,  yet  we 
must  not  forget,  that,  as  they  are  at  present  col- 
lected, th6y  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  agri- 
culture, and  as  a  direct  and  unequal  tax  upon  the 
production  of  com.  ^  Under  the  present  mode  of 
collection,  'therefore,*  they  force  capital  from  the 
soil,  into  channels/:  ^hefe  it  would  not  naturally 
flow,  and  a^  indiireJct  I  infringements  of  the  great 
principles  o^vequaLtiiitercourse'  and  free  trade. 

Poor  ratjbs^haVe  'b^n  .'frequently  represented  as 
a  species  ofirtax,  falling  .exclusively,  upon  agricul- 
ture. Thcirepreseritation.lis  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous. So/  far  as  the  amount  of  the  pckir  rates 
can  be  ascertained,  the ;  capitalist  who  embarks 
his  stock  in  cultivation,  .'will,  to  their  full  amount, 
give  less  rent  for  a  farm'  subject  to  poor  rates,  than 
for  an  equal  farm  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
them;  and  hence,  even  supposing  them  to  fall 
exclusively  upon  the  landed  interest,  they  would, 
like  well-regulated  tithe,  be  a  deduction  from  the 
income  of  the  land  proprietor,  not  a  tax  upon  the 
capital  of  the  cultivator. 
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But  poor  rates  ilo  not  fail  exdusiFdy  upon  the 
landed  interests.  In  England  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  collected  into  manu- 
facturing towns;  and  the  parishes  of  the  towns 
support  their  poor,  as  well  as  the  parishes  of  the 
country.  The  country  parishes  may  probably 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  those  situated  in  towns ; 
but  then,  as  all  that  part  of  the  rate  which  is 
fixed  or  ascertained,  at  the  time  of  taking  Leases, 
would  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  capitalist 
when  he  undertook  his  rent,  and  vested  his 
stock  in  cultivation,  and  would  thus  diminish  the 
revenue  of  the  landlord,  rather  than  operate  as 
a  tax  upon  the  tenant,  it  follows  that  diarges  toft 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  can  have  tittle  ten- 
dency to  divert  industry  from  the  channels  into 
which  it  naturally  would  flow.  It  is  only  when 
that  part  of  the  rate  which,  being  recent,  and  too 
uncertain  to  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of 
the  cultivator  when  he  took  his  farm,  is  more  bur- 
thensome  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the  towns* 
that  assessments  for  the  poor  operate  as  direct  and 
exclusive  taxes  upon  agriculture. 

What   we    have  said    respecting    poor    rates. 
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appEes^  equalise  to  alt  county^.  assessments^  laid  W 
&Kr  the  repair  o£  roads  and  Imdges/  Wheii  tbej^' 
fxceed  thje  pnyportioa  of  the  similar  assessmenta 
laid  on  in  towns^  fioc  paving  and  lighting;  and 
when  thia  excess,  is  toa  recent  and  uncertain!  to 
hare  entered  into  the  ealculationf  of  the  ^Effmer 
when  he  engaged  fer  his  reiit,  they :  heighten^ 
beyond  the  due  proportion,  the  expense  attend!]^ 
eultiTation,  and  operate  as  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  the  fSEurmer. 

The  same  princi{de  hoEda  good  with  respect  to 
all  taxes  laid  on  servants,  horses,  and  carriagea 
^nployed  in .  agriculture*  In '  short,  every  impost, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  every  (arrangement,  of 
whatever  nature^  which  tends  to  increase  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  d^ree,  tending  to  increase 
the  price  of  all  the  other  articles  that  might  be 
•mjdoyed  to  bring  produce  from  abroad,  gives  the 
foreign  an  advantage  over  the  home  grower,— dis^ 
turbs.the  equilibrium  which  all  occupations,  if  left 
to  themselves,  have*  a  perpetual  inclination'  to 
preservei-^-diverts  capital  from^the  i^miDA^  m 
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ipoil  pgjBteble  «i*fft<Sn»  mai  finnis  «i  iodiracCf 
iffftingwniint  cm  tlie  libertj  cC  tmde,  and  aiife 
MfiMr  nMdctioii  «pon  the  faemer. 

iiAmd  tihe  fnqMts  had  ocdbttlTdy^  or  oMqiaAsv 
Vipm  ihe  sdi,  as  thej  dimiifah  the  levemie  of  *^ 
ImA  fropmtor,  end  as  thej  ledoce  l2ie  profits  of 
the  stmk  eoqabfed  in  cukiTatni.  Noir,  tiiaiigh 
these  operations  of  taxes  imposed  on  land^  have 
frecpieotljr  beiia  cdi^bunded^  and  tneoted  nader  die 
common  dharacter  of  depcessmg  the  landed  uk 
temsty  jet  tbtn  is  an  important  dhimctiaet 
Wtvrtiea  thern^  which#  if  we  would  attain  to  Bxxy: 
Msiracjr  m  our  waaoBiiigs»  it  is  necessacy  la  maik>. 
mi  to  keep  ia  viear* 

The  rereeuts  of  ihe  ehardv  considered  as  a 
portium  of  the  rent  of  land,  «et  apart,  at  a  period 
prior  io  the  Conqnest,  grant,  or  puTcdhas^  undoR 
w^iich  the  proprietor  h^ds^  are  ndtiicr  wgast 
towvdi  iodividoal^  omt  iDjjmiow  to  the  p^ddic; 
w^hil^  In  trenchiog^  as  frpm  tbi^  mode  <d  col^ 
lacting  than  they  new  dm  i^xm  th»  ^irefita  of 
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the  stock  employed  in  cultivation^,  they  are 
both.  Poor  rates,  and  assessments  of  all  kinds, 
when  they  press  more  heavily  in  the  country 
than  in  towns,  are,  as  they  affect  the  rent  of  land, 
unjust ;  and,  as  they  affect  capital  vested  in  the 
soD,  are  both  unjust  to  individuals,  and  injurious  to 
the  country. 

In  drawing  this  distinction,  however,  between 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  landlord's  rent,  and 
the  cultivator's  profit,  I  would  not  be  considered 
as  luging  any  thing  in  extenuation  of  r^ulations 
which  may  be  found  to  press  unequally  upon^  the 
former.  To  tax  land  proprietors,  or  any  other 
class,  more  heavily  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  evidently  injurious  and  unjust.  Injustice  and 
injury,  however,  have  their  d^rees.  While  the 
enlightened  l^slator  will  be  careful  to  avcnd  any 
measures  which  inflict  partial  evil,  he  will  be  sdi- 
citous  to  shun  the  arrangements  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  partial  evil,  hurt  the  general  good. 

♦  In  a  former  chapter,  it  was  shewn  that  whatever  lowers 
the  rate  of  profit  in  agriculture,  lowers  it  also  in  manufactures 
IBoad  commerce. 
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Taxes  fiilling  unequally  on  the  cultivator,  are,  upon 
the  score  of  justice,  as  exceptionable  as  those  which 
&11  unequally  upon  the  landlord;  and,  over  and 
above  this  common  evil  inflicted  on  individuals, 
tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital,  to 
restrict  cultivation,  to  turn  industry  aside  from  that 
most  profitable  direction,  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  seek,  and,  in  this  manner,  to  retard  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Now,  except  when  the  landlord  is  also  the  culti- 
vator,  and  employs  what  would  otherwise  be  rent, 
not  as  a  revenue  to  support  consumption,  but  as  a 
capital  to  increase  production,  it  is,  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  industry,  and  the  growth  of  wealth, 
of  small  importance,  whether  the  whole  of  the  rent 
of  land  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  <» 
whether  a  part  of  it,  and  even  a  disproportionate 
part,  goes  to  the  clergy,  to  those  who  woA  upon 
Toada  and  bridges,  or  to  the  inmates  of  poor  houses 
and  ho^itals. 

When  landholders  can  shew,  that  any  tax  draws 
from  them  a  disproportionate  part  of  their  revenue, 
they  are,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  redress ;  but  then. 
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their  case,  however  clearly  made  out,  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  which  is  formed  of  equal  individual 
injury,  conjoined  with  great  public  eviL 

M^enever  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  a  tax  or 
assessment  falls  with  unequal  weight  upon  the  rent 
of  the  proprietor,  or  on  the  profit  of  the  cultivator, 
the  landed  interests,  both  on  the  principle  of  im* 
partial  dealing,  and  on  the  ground  of  public  pro- 
sperity, are  entitled  to  redress  and  protection.  The 
niost  o^ous  redress,  the  most  simple  and  natural 
protection,  undoubtedly  would  be,  a  repeal,  or 
equalisation  of  the  impost  which  inflicted  the  un- 
equal and  injurious  pressure.  To  such  equalisa- 
tion or  repeal,  there  could  not  be,  throughout  the 
country,  an  objection  raised.  But  when  a  more 
equivocal  species  of  indemnification  and  protection 
is  demanded, — ^when,  in  order  to  make  good  the 
landlord's  loss,  and  to  restore  the  different  branches 
of  industry  to  their  proper  level,  it  is  proposed  to 
infringe  upon  the  £pedom  of  the  external  trade  in 
com,  which  theory  and  experience  have  united  to 
pronounce  so  powerful  in  saving  us  from  the  irre^ 
gularities  of  the  seasons,  in  augmenting  subsistence, 
and  in  accelerating  prosperity,  it  is  natural  to  pause, 
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and  to  ask,  before  we  risk  such  a  measore,  whether 
a  protecting  duty,  laid  upon  foreign  com,  could  be 
so  apportioned  as  to  attain,  without  going  beyond 
its  object ;  and  whether,  if  it  could  be  so  appear- 
tioned,  the  remedy  might  not  be  found  more  in- 
jurious than  the  original  evil  it  removed  ?  These 
points  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

Though  in  general  the  high  price  communicated 
to  a  commodity  by  those  indirect  taxes,  which, 
falling  partially,  do  not,  by  elevating  the  loarkets 
universally,  constitute,  in  themselves,  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  should  be  considered  as  precisely 
analogous  to  the  high  price  added  to  a  commodity 
by  a  direct  impost,  and  though  it  could,  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  branch  of  industry,  be  proved 
conformable  to  the  best  maxims  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  impose  in  the  former,  as  wdl  as  in  the 
latter  case,  such  duties  on  the  importation  of  a 
similar  foreign  commodity,  as  would  deprive  it  of 
any  advantages  over  the  domestic  one;  yet,  liie 
external  com  trade  is  of  a  nature  sp  peculiar,  and 
exerts  so  powerful  and  important  an  effect  upon 
the  supply  of  subsistence,  and  on  the  profits  of 
caj^tal,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  whe- 
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ther,  with  respect  to  it,  the  principle  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  equality 
of  intercourse,  and  returning  capital  into  the  ori- 
ginal channels  from  which  it  had  been  forced,  may 
not  be  found  inapplicable. 

We  are  to  inquire  whether,  when  taxes  press 
disproportionately  upon  the  soil,  duties  upon  fo- 
reign com  can  be  so  apportioned  as  to  restore 
things  to  their  original  places ;  and  whether,  could 
they  be  thus  apportioned,  they  might  not  inflict 
evils  greater  than  those  which  they  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  when  taxation,  even  in  its  most 
simple  form,  and  without  affecting  any  thing  else, 
falls  directly  and  exclusively  upon  the  land,  and 
enables  us  to  ascertain  precisely  the  degree  of 
unequal  and  injurious  diminution  occasioned  in 
the  proprietor's  rent,  and  cultivator's  profit,  it 
becomes  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  and  nicety, 
to  determine  what  amount  of  countervailing  duty 
would  readjust  the  balance  of  industry,  and  place 
the  farmer  in  his  former  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the 
foreign  grower.  But,  as  the  sum  which  may  be 
demanded  for  tithes  is,  under  the  existing  mode  of 
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collecting  them,  liable  to  perpetual  variation,  the 
inquiry,  to  what  extent  they  force  capital  fix>m  the 
soil,  and  to  what  amount  protecting  duties  are 
required  to  turn  it  back  into  its  natural  channds, 
becomes,  in  a  still  higher  d^ree,  perplexed  and 
uncertain. 

With  respect  to  all  parochial  fmd  county  rates 
and  assessments,  the  case  is  still  worse.  Not  only 
are  these  varying  and  uncertain  in  their  amount, 
but,  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  d^ree  of  duty  which  might  be  necessaiy 
to  counteract  their  operation,  the  new  and  difficult 
question  arises,  how  far  they  act  unequal^,  and 
depress  the  industry  of  the  country  below  that  of 
the  towns  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation are  increased,  the  farmer  must  either  in- 
crease the  price  of  his  com,  or  else,  ceasing  to 
obtain  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upon  his  stodc, 
must  cease  to  cultivate.  Now,  if  importation  be 
restricted,  as  the  farmer  b^ins  to  leave  off  grow- 
ing com,  the  failing  supply  will  necessarily  raise 
pricey  sufficiently  high  to  cover  aU  the  increased 
costs  of  tillage.    Hence,  anj  thing  whidi  tends  to 
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keep  foire%n  grain  out  of  out  markets,  will  have  an 
irresistible  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  com,  with 
erery  increase  which  may  be  induced  in  the  expense 
of  cultivation,  and  in  indemtiifying  the  landed  in- 
terest for  imposts  falling  unequally  upon  the  smL 
But,  in  whatever  degree  the  foreign  grower  may 
be  subject  to  ill-r^ulated  tithes  and  unequal 
assessments,  in  the  same  degree  must  his  prices  be 
raised,  and  his  com  kept  out  of  our  markets.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
unequal  imposts  laid  upon  the  soil  at  home,  exceed 
the  unequal  burthen  laid  upon  the  foreign  farmer, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  have  any  claim  to  indem- 
nity, or  that  industry  is  turned  from  the  channels, 
which,  if  all  charges  upon  the  soil,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  were  removed,  it  naturally  would  take. 
Before,  therefore,  we  can  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  a  protecting  duty  upon  importation,  we  have 
previously  to  determine,  how  far  the  various  im- 
posts, which  press  unequally  upon  the  land  at 
home,  exceed  the  unequal  burthens  which  are  im- 
posed upon  land  abroad.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
this  is  obvious.  When  we  consider  the  various 
fects  which  must  be  ascertidned,  and  the  difiereni 
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balances  that  must  be  struck ;  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fluctuating  operation  of  tithes,  the  un- 
certainty of  rates  and  assessments,  the  nicety  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  far  they  press  more  heavily  upon 
the  soil  than  upon  the  towns ;  and,  above  all,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  this  ex- 
cess exceeds  the  imposts  laid  on  foreign  agriculture, 
we  may  safely  pronounce,  that,  to  determine,  with 
precision,  the  amount  of  the  protecting  duty  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  landed  interest 
for  unequal  taxes,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
they  disturb,  must  be  impossible. 

The  impossibility  of  ascertaining,  with  any  pre- 
cision; the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duties 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  lay  on  importation, 
is  a  sufficient  objection  against  resorting  to  them 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  operation  of  those 
imposts  which  fall  exclusively,  or  with  dispropor- 
tioned  weight,  upon  cultivation.  If  the  duty 
were  laid  on  too  low,  it  would  be  an  inadequate 
measure,  and  could  not  accomplish  its  object ;  if 
it  were  laid  on  too  high,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous 
inffiction  of  evil  on  the  country,  depriving  the 
people  of  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of  that 
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admirable  provision,  which,  in  the  uniformity  of 
her  general  results,  nature  has  made  for  repairing 
the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  her  partial 
irregularity;  and  exposing  them  to  that  uncer- 
tainty in  the  supply  of  food,  which,  while  the 
seasons  continue  to  vibrate  between  redundance 
and  deficiency,  must  increase,  in  proportion  as 
they  depend  on  the  resources  of  a  single  country. 

But  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility, 
of  ascertaining  what  the  duty  ought  to  be;  the 
abortiveness  of  taking  it  too  low,  and  the  mischief 
of  taking  it  too  high,  however  valid  they  may  be 
as  objections  against  attempting  to  rectify,  by 
restricted  importation,  the  evils  of  taxation  falling 
unequally  on  the  growing  of  com,  become  of 
minor  importance,  when  we  consider,  that,  even 
if  all  difficulty  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
duty  were  removed,  and  that  if  it  were  so  appor- 
tioned as  just  to  reach,  without  going  beyond 
its  object,  and  exactly  to  indemnify  the  proprie* 
tors  of  land  for  the  excess  of  taxation  which 
they  pay, — such  duty  might,  nevertheless,  inflict 
upon   the    country  evils  of   greater  magnitude 
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than  those  which  it  removed.  This  I  will  en* 
deavour  to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity  and 
clearness. 

When  taxation  falls  more  heavily  upon  agricnl* 
tuie  than  on  other  branches  of  industry,  ami  raises 
the  price  of  com  in  a  greater  degree  than  it 
raises,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  of  the  other 
artides  with  which  foreign  com  may  be  purchased, 
tiien  the  following  effects  will  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced* The  farmer,  in  the  first  instance,  when 
he  finds  the  expenses  of  cultivation  increased  on 
him,  will  either  withdraw  his  capital  from  the  sofl 
or  else  raise  the  price  oi  his  com,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent,  and  to  enjoy  the  customary 
rate  of  profit  upon  stock.  But  as  all  articles  do 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  equal  taxation,  experience  a 
simultaneous  rise,  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  producticms  of  the  soil,  the  advance  which 
the  farmer  induces  in  the  markets,  will  cerate 
as  a  bounty  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn. 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  foreign 
grower,  in  whatever  d^ree  he  may  be  less  bur* 
thened  with  taxation,  ^nll  have  an  advantage  over 
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the  home  grower ;  and  the  marketSi  which  had  at 
first  been  raised,  will  be  forced  down  below  what 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  farmer  in  the  customary 
rate  of  profit  upon  stock.  Of  this,  diminished 
cultivation  is  the  inevitable  result.  Farms,  which, 
though  inferior  to  the  growing  lands  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  were  kept  under  the 
plough,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  protection 
afibrded  by  the  expense  of  carriage  on  an  article 
80  bulky  as  com,  will  be  unable,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  to  repay  the  unequal  charges,  and  will  be 
thrown  out  of  tillage.  Cultivation  will  be  con- 
fined to  those  districts  whose  natural  fertility, 
aided  by  the  natural  protection  just  named,  will 
be  found  adequate  to  sustain  the  unequal  compe- 
tition; and  capital  will  be  forced  from  the  soil 
to  the  now  more  profitable  occupation  of  fabricating 
articles  with  which  to  purchase  foreign  com* 
The  foreign  com  thus  imported,  will,  indeed, 
create  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  our  Wrought 
goods;  and,  as  the  unintermpted  circulation  of 
grain  will  keep  the  price  of  provisions  both  low 
and   steady,  manufactures  and   commerce   may 
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flourish,  while  the  landed  int^'est  is  depressed  and 
agriculture  discouraged. 

This  statement  of  the  consequences  which  must 
flow  from  taxation  £Edling  with  disproportioned 
wei^t  upon  the  soil,  and  raising  the  price  oi 
com  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  the  price  of  other 
articles,  must  instantly  convince  us  that  such 
taxation  is  unjust  and  impolitic  It  is  evidently 
unjust  to  depress  the  landed  interest,  by  layii^ 
on  them  burthens  not  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  com^ 
munity;  evidently  impolitic  to  give,  by  unequal 
imposts,  the  national  industry  a  direction  different 
firom  that  whidi  it  naturaUy  would  take.  When, 
under  a  state  of  free  intercourse,  inferior  soils  are 
made  to  produce  com,  it  can  only  be  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  of  bringing  so  i)ulky 
an  article  from  abroad,  such  emplojrment  of 
stock  is  deemed  the  most  benefidaL  To  prevent, 
by  unequal  imposts,  or  by  any  artificial  regulation 
whatever,  stock  from  being  invested  in  what 
would  be  its  most  beneficial  employment,  is  the 
same  thing  as  diminishing  the  productive  powers 
of  industry;   is  the  same  thing  as  diminishing 
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the  wealth,  and  checkiiig  the  prosperity,  of  the 
country.  On  the  impolicy  of  taxes  which  press 
partially  upon  the'  soil,  and  on  the  propriety  of 
repealing  them,  there  cannot,  consequently,  be  two 
opinions.  But,  before  we  can  decide  uixm  the 
wisdom,  not  of  repealing  such  taxes,  but  of  coun- 
teracting their  effects  by  a  duty  on  importation, 
we  must,  even  admitting  that  the  duty  could 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  attain  the  end,  inquire, 
in  the  second  place,  whether  it  might  not  induce 
consequences  more  injurious  than  those  which  it 
removed. 

When  taxation  falls  upon  the  soil,  and  increases 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  it  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  com.  If  duties  upon  servants,  horses,  iron, 
leather,  with  rates  and  assessments,  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  out-goings  of  any  farm,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  continue  it  in  the  same  state  of 
culture  as  before,  fifty  per  cent,  must  be  added  to 
the  farmer's  stock. 

Hence,  with  respect  to  the  productive  powers  of 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  to  tax  the  land 
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is  the  same  thh^  as  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  8cnL 
Sii{^K)8e  that,  of  two  farms  equal  in  extent,  ooe  is 
so  fertile  that  a  thousaiKl  pounds,  in  capital  stock, 
will  raise  from  it  ample  crops  of  ann,  while,  owii^ 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  other,  and  the  greatar 
degree  of  dressing  which  it  requires,  crops  of  similar 
goodness  cannot  be  raised  from  it,  without  employ* 
ing  a  capital  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Here  the 
production  is  equal,  and  the  only  difference  con- 
sists in  the  quantity  of  capital  employed.  Now, 
let  us  further  suppose,  that,  upon  the  more  fertile 
farm,  various  imposts  are  accumulated,  until  the 
increased  wages  of  labour,  the  increased  cost  of 
keeping  horses,  and  the  increased  price  of  every 
article  requisite  to  tillage,  compel  the  farmer, 
in  producing  the  same  crops  as  formerly,  to  employ 
stock  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds; 
that  is,  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock -employed 
on  the  inferior  farm.  Here,  then,  the  produce  of 
the  two  farms  being  the  same,  and  the  stock  em- 
ployed on  them  being  the  same  also,  it  is  evident 
that  the  taxes  accumulated  on  the  fertile  one,  would 
have  an  effect  identical  with  tiiat  whidi  would  be 
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produced  by  lowering  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and 
would  reduce  the  productive  powers  of  the  capital 
vested  in  its  cultivation. 

Taxes  laid  upon  the  land,  having,  in  this  manner, 
the  effect  of  d^fkrtilising  the  soil,  we  perceive 
more  clearly  the  extreme  impolicy  of  imposing 
them ;  and  are  enaUed  to  judge,  more  accurately, 
how  fiur  protecting  duties  up<Hi  foreign  com 
would  tend  to  counteract  their  operation,  and 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  mischief  they 
ii^ct. 

It  has  appeared,  m  a  former  chapter,  that  when, 
in  consequence  of  natural  sterility,  a  given  quan^ 
tity  of  capital,  employed  upon  the  soil,  cannot 
raise  so  abundant  a  supply  of  com,  as,  by  prepar- 
ing wrought  goods,  it  could  purchase  ttom  the 
foreign  grower,  the  happiest  consequences  are  pro- 
duced by  leaving  importation  free.  Now,  the  same 
holds  good  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial 
sterility  induced  by  taxation.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  various  imposts  pressing  unequally  upon 
tiie  land,  the  expenses  of  growing  com  are  so 
much  increased,  that  a  given  quantity  of  cajHtal, 
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rested  in  cultivatioii,  will  not  raise  so  abundant 
a  produce  as  the  same  capital,  if  directed  to  some 
branch  of  industrj  less  heavily  burthened,  could 
purchase  from  abroad,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  in 
such  branch  of  industry,  it  receives  its  roost  bene- 
ficial occupation,  and  conduces  most  powerfullj 
to  increase  wealth  and  promote  prosperity.  It  is 
also  self-evident,  that  if,  by  taxing  our  land,  we 
increase  the  expense  of  producing  com  at  home, 
beyond  the  expense  of  producing  it  in  other  coun- 
tries, our  prices  will  be  higher  than  theirs,  and  we 
shall  be  an  importing,  rather  than  an  exporting 
country.  But  it  has  already  been  fiilly  shewn» 
that  a  country,  the  circumstances  of  which .  are 
adverse  to  the  exportation  of  {mxiuce,  can  escape 
fluctuating  supply  and  unsteady  price,  only  by  grant- 
ing perfect  freedom  in  the  impovt  trade  in  com. 

All  the  benefits,  therefore,  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course, whether  w^th  respect  to  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity, or  to  correcting  the  irr^ularity  of  the  sea- 
sons in  supplying  food,  belong  equally  to  the  case 
of  a  country  where  the  production-price  of  com  is 
raised  by  natural  sterility,  and  to  the  case  of  a 
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country  in  which  cost  price  is  raised  by  taxes 
lowering  the  productive  powers  of  the  capital 
vested  in  cultivation.  Such  unequal  taxes  upon 
land,  inflicting,  as  it  were»  an  artificial  sterility  on 
the  country,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  or 
too  speedily  repealed;  but,  during  their  conti- 
nuance, a  perfectly  unrestricted  external  trade  in 
com  seems  the  most  effectual  means  of  mitigating, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  subsistence, 
or  to  the  prc^ess  of  wealth,  the  evils  which  they 
inflict. 

Taxes,  falling  unequally  upon  the  soil,  inflict 
evil  in  three  ways.  First,  they  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion; or,  as  we  before  said,  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  lowering  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
in  the  second  pla^,  they  throw  out  of  cultivation 
lands,  whidi,  though  inferior  to  those  cultivated  in 
other  countries,  were  kept  in  tillage  by  the  natural 
protection  arising  from  the  expense  of  carriage, 
and,  consequently,  give  capital  a  forced,  and, 
therefore,  a  less  profitable  direction,  than  it  natu- 
rally would  take;  and,  thirdly,  by  throwing  out 
land  which,    but  for  their  operation,    might  be 
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prc^taU J  tiUed»  they  e£Eect  an  unjust  dioiioutiim  in 
the  revenue  of  the  land  proiarietor.  The  question 
is,  would  these  evils  be  remedied  by  laying  a  pro- 
tecting duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  C(»ii  ? 
Let  us  inquire,  a  little  farther,  what  tendency  this 
measure  could  have  to  counteract  such  injurious 
effects ;  let  us,  in  concluding  the  chapter,  briefly 
examine  how  far  a  restriction  on  importation 
could  diminish  the  quantity  of  capital  required  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  com ;  turn  the  capital, 
forced  from  the  soil,  into  a  channel  more  conducive 
to  wealth  and  prosperity ;  or  restore  to  the  land- 
lord the  income  he  had  lost. 

If,  after  unequal  taxation  had  diminished  tillage^ 
and  occasioned  us  to  draw  a  part  of  our  consump- 
tion from  the  foreign  grower,  importatkm  were 
restricted,  the  diminution  o£  the  supply  would 
immediatdy  elevate  prices,  until  it  again  becanae 
{NTofitable  to  cultivate  the  inferior  soils  which  had 
been  thrown  out.  Now,  these  elevated  prices,  and 
this  restored  cultivation,  could  have  no  conceivable 
tendency  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  capital  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  com.  The  unequal 
taxes  must  still  be  paid,  and  their  amount  stiU 
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increase  the  expenses  of  production,  and  compel 
the  fanner  to  employ  a  greater  stock  in  cultiva- 
tion. But  further,  the  capital  necessary  to  culti- 
vate any  given  extent  of  land,  would  be  increased, 
not  diminished.  For,  as  inferior  soils,  requiring  a 
larger  lay  out  of  labour  and  capital,  were  resorted 
to,  rents  on  all  the  better  lands  would  rise,  and 
thus  the  expenses  of  tillage  would  universally  be 
increased  upon  the  farmer. 

Restricted  importation,  therefore,  instead  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  stock  which  taxation 
rendered  necessary  to  the  growing  of  com,  would 
have  a  directly  opposite  ^ect,  and  would  lower 
8tin  farther  the  productive  powers  of  the  ci4>ital 
employed  in  cultivation.  With  respect  to  turning 
the  capital  which  taxation  had  forced  fix>m  the 
soil,  into  a  more  beneficial  channel,  the  case  would 
be  still  worse.  This  capital  was  originaUy  em* 
ployed  in  cultivating  inferior  soils ;  because,  ftom 
the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  charge  of 
carriage,  on  an  article  so  bulky  as  com,  such  em- 
plf^rment  was  found  most  beneficial ;  and  subse* 
quently,  when  unequal  taxation  increased  the 
expense  of  growing  com,  without  increasing,  in  a 
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like  proportion^  the  expense  of  producing  other 
things,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  because  it 
found  a  more  profitable  employment  in  working  up 
goods,  with  which  to  purchase  grain  in  the  foreign 
market.     Now,  to  force,  by  restricted  importation, 
this  capital  back  upon  the  soil  which  it  had  left, 
would  not  be  to  return  it  to  its  most  beneficial 
employment     While,  in  consequence  of  unequal 
taxation  increasing  the  expense  of  producing  com 
at  home,  any  quantity  of  capital  can  bring  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  com  from  abroad,  than  it  can 
raise  at  home ;  then,  to  bring  com  from  abroad  is 
the  most  beneficial  occupation,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  injudicious  imposts,  remains.    To  deprive 
capital,  therefore,  of  the  most  beneficial  empl<^- 
ment  remaining,  would  be  adding  injury  to  injury. 
Here  then,  again,  restricted  importation  would 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  employed  to  coun- 
teract.    With  respect  to  restoring  the  landlord's 
income,  its  effect,  in  thefirst  instance,  would  be  better. 
As  the  foreign  supply  was  cut  off,  and  the  prices  rose 
until  the  inferior  lands  were  restored  to  tillage,  the 
rents  already  paid  upon  the  better  grounds,  whose 
fertility  eI^lb]ed  them,  notwithstanding  the  bur- 
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thens  upon  production,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  grower  of  other  countries,  would  receive,  on 
kases  being  renewed,  a  consideraUe  increase. 

This  indemnification,  however,  received  by  the 
landlord,  would  be  but  of  short  duration.  The 
restriction  from  which  it  was  derived  would  not 
have  diminished  the  quantity  of  capital  necessary 
to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  com  from  the 
better  lands;  and  would  not  have  restored,  but 
would  still  fiirther  have  diminished,  the  prod«ictive- 
ness  of  the  capital  turned  back  to  the  inferior  sc»Is« 
The  powers  of  industry  would  be  loT^ered,  profits 
would  fidl,  capital  would  emigrate,  population 
woiiM  decay,  and  the  value  oi  land,  necessarily 
suffering  from  the  universal  ched;:  given  to  pros- 
perity,  would  sink.  Hence  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  sustain  the  landlord's  rent  sahigh  as 
it  might  have  risen,  if  unrestricted  importation^ 
leaving^ 'manufactures  and  commerce  to  attain  their 
utmost  height,  bad-suffered  capital  to  ^u^umulate, 
and  population  to  increase,  until  the  growing  de** 
mand  for  raw  produce,  and. particularly  for  such 
portions  of  it  as  did  not  consist  of  strict  necessa- 
ries, elevated,  in  the  ftanner  ak^ady  ^hewo,  the 
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wlftiiFe  value  of  the  aoiit  and  cotopensated^  in  samt 
n^eafiure^  tho  artificial  steiiUtgr  inflicted  by  t^xatigik 
When  SMch  artificial  sterility  is  infiictedy — mUm 
a  greater  quantity  o£  stock  is  leadeped  neo^siary 
to  the  production  of  the  same  quantUy  of  qorot 
cajpi^  will  seek  to  esi^pe  fron^  quttrratioiH  pok 
hecome  the  lea^t  l^eneficiajl  emplpymeal^  and  t^ 
take  a  direction  in  wUch  its  productive  pcywem 
mH  be  less  on^reys^d.  This  prooeqs,  to  borrow 
aA  illustration  from  the  animal  eeoncmiyt  is  as  a 
rectifying  eQort  of  natmre^  foreii^  Uie  cncul^ioa 
nito  inferior  vessek^  when  the  mam  artery  has 
beensfa^^  The  surgeon  who,  instead  of  aiding 
natwe,  or^  at  least,  leaving  iier  unimpeded  in  h^ 
effoorts,  to  rectify  the  derangement  occasioned  m 
her  <^[)caration8»  should  pi^opose  to  turn  the  blood 
ittto  its  foirmer  course  by  tying  up  the  inferim 
imieis  into  whidi  it  bad  been  forced,  would  evince 
hut.  litjfe  kpowledgj^  (d  Hnp  aniqul^eponomy*  Nom^^ 
might  it  nc^  b)e  a^jked,  whethfa*  a  greater  Awe  efi 
knowledge^  in  poUtiqa)  econoay,  wmld  belong  to 
him  whp,  while  unequal  t^x^s  upon,  bind  reqdw 
cHltiyatiM  the  least  produotiveqepupatim  iA  whkh 
Of^tiA  eap  ei^ag^,  sh^Mild  sitek  tp  ifK^  ibe.iiy|kMsy 
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these  taxey  intfict,  by  stopping  up  th6  oihet  chan- 
nels into  which  capital  had  been  forced  ? 

When)  in  consilience  ot  accumulated  tlbiation, 
capital  escapes  from  the  soil  to  Hke  more  profittfifef 
occvpation  oi  working  up  raw  material^,  koi  pvtr** 
chasing  com  from  ot^m*  count ri^,  the  price  at  com 
is  Httte  advanced^  and  tfaerc^bre  the   pf6fits^   of 
capital  are  ttltle  towefdd*    BM  when,  tiie  taxesr 
stfil  contimihig;  we  check  {importation,  and  fbrce* 
into  tillage,  land  on  which  the  expenses  of  ctdtiva- 
tfen  are  so  greats  that  a  giren  quantity  of^  capital^ 
caNnot  raise  from  them  so  abundant  a  supply  as  it 
would  have  purchased  abroad^  then  theproductite^ 
ODit  of  com  Is  increased*   The  addttioual  rent,  too, 
wlbieh  wM  ho  now  pidd  for  sHuperior  lands,  wlUP 
iflcr^ase  ite  productive  cost  lapon  them,  as  well  a^^ 
vtp6n  fhe  inferior^  ftreed  mto  tfflage.  Th^  price  of' 
dSM  will  consequently  he  increased  throughout  the 
coantiy*«    An  inereased  price  of  com,  however,  is' 
n(it  only  tlie  same  thing'as  &  reddction  in  tke  pro'^ 
dbcttre  pow^v  of  i^dddtmral-  dipital,  but  ocea-' 
skffis  #  Mductioii  in  ^  prodtictiveness  of  every 
spwiM  of  inddstrf  carried  on  hf  the  cotmithm  df  * 
coMu    In  agriculture,'  hi  matfufitoturtsj  and  Irf 
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commercei  a  universal  fall  of  profits  will  Ik  ex« 
perienced. 

Here^  restriction  upon  import,  again  forcii^  into 
cnkivation  land  fix>m  which  taxation  had  driven 
capital,  would  universally  check  production,  and 
send  disposable  cafiital  abroad.  With  the  &ilu^ 
wealth  of  all  consumers,  the  home  danand  would 
&iL  Prices  would  fall,  until  the  inferior  lands 
could  no  longer  be  cultivated,  nor  the  supeij^ 
ones  afford  the  heightened  rent.  After  having,  for 
a  short  period,  received  an  indemnity  for  unequal 
taxation,  the  land-projuietOT  would  be  thrown  back 
into  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

And  now  we  may  conclude^  that  a  protectiBg 
duty,  laid  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  com,  woOld 
not  remedy  any  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  unequal 
taxes  upon  land.  On  the  contraiy,  it  woidd  f^grn- 
vate  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  increase 
the  quantity  of  capital  necessary  to  raise  any  given 
quantity  of  com,  or,  in  other  ivords,  add,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  artificially-induced  sterility  nf 
the  soil;  in  the  second  ^plaoe,  ia  restmi^  thse 
lands,  which  had  been  thrown  out,  to. cultivation, 
it  would  not  (and  this  is  a  most  important  copsi- 
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deration)  restore  the  capitfel  forced  back  upon  them 
t(y  its  former  productiveness;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
woiildtum  it  from  the  channels  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  unequal  taxation,  had  now  become  the 
most  conducive  to  wealth 'and  prosperity;  and;  in 
the  third  place,  the  restriction  upon  importation, 
though  it  might,  at  first,  restore  the  land  proprie- 
tor's income,  and  even,  perhaps,  give  him  more 
than  a  jusf  indemnity  for  the  excess  of  taxes  which 
he  paid,  would,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  of 
industry  being  universally  paralysed,  involve  him 
in  the  general  failure,  and  reduce  him  to  a  much 
worse  condition  than  before. 

To  all  these  evils,  respecting  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, is  to  be  added,  the  evil  of  perpetual  fluctua- 
tion in  the  supply,  and  in  the  price,  of  com.  When, 
by  restricted  importation,  we  force  an  independent 
supply  from  soils  whichy.in  consequence  of  unequal 
taxation,  could  not,  even  under  the  powerful  natural 
protection  afforded  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  stand 
the  competition  with  foreign  soils,  we  necessarily 
raise  our  prices  considerably  beyond  those  of  foreign 
countries. 
'    The  consequence  is,  Oiat,  in  abundant  yearv, 
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wperfluUj  GBsnot  be  reiwvad^  iiiitU  tbe  nuurktte 
liMve  sMstained  am  extnunrdiiMurjr  fUL  I^  by  the 
joint  i^peration  of  taxes^  and  duties  to  oountervail 
ttf{atio%  we  ndge  an  independent  sup^^,  at  the 
^iterage  price  ci  sixty  diiHingg  a  fuarter^  while*  in 
^  neighbouring  countries^  the  average  pi»e  19 
only  Ibrty  BhilliBgs;  thep>  it  ii  evident,  that  expor- 
ta^n  ooidd  not  take  place,  until  our  maricets  fidl 
90  Ihr  below  forty  shillings  tb^  quarter^  that  the 
aAerchantf  after  payini;  the  expense  of  carriage 
wuld  sell,  in  the  foreign  market,  at  that  price.  Iiet 
ten  shillii^  a  quarter  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex* 
pense  of  carriage,  and  the  exporting  merchant's 
profit,  and  then  our  markets  mt^st  fall  ten  ehiUiBgs 
below  forty,  before  our  com  can  be  sent  abroad ; 
that  ky  our  markets  must  be  in aperpetual  state  of 
iuctuation»  between  sixjy  shiUings^  the  price  d 
average  yearst  and  thirty  shillings,  the  highest 
jNrice  ^  whiohf  in  abundant  years^  superfluity  can 
be  removed.      ^ 

From  tl^  illustration  it  must  appear,  that  were 
we^  whefu  taxation  renders  producticm  more  expen* 
sive  than  on  the  Continent,  to  force,  by  cou»ta> 
vailing  duties^  an  indepeiddeiit  supply^  we  shopld^ 
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in  tMBHSotk  to  a  cdkiAltbus  loss  of  wealthy  ^Mfer  &1 
the  fetfe  of  tmcertain  and  fleeply  vibrating  prices. 
T)ie  beaulifol  provfsiM  whidi,  in  tlxe  tm^bnmty 
*ef  her  general  fe^ts,  Nature  has  made  against 
partial  irregularity,  would  be  lost  to  us.  Duties 
tm  the  iiki^ortatioti  of  fbreigti  can,  titen  if  tfaey 
M»fdd  be  M  ap|)6rtioned  «i  t^abtfy  to  tountertt£i 
Ufie^ual  tKSfSss^  upon  limd,  to  pour  back  capita  int6 
the  tfhannds  froin  trfaich  it  hid  beeii  forced,  end 
t6  Kilace  the  lai^ded  ihtttest  xm  ^  footing  w!ih  othe^ 
classes  of  t^e  community,  would,  nererthekss, 
with  respect  to  wealth,  subsistence,  and  even  th6 
Irevenue  of  the  land  proprietor,  induce  mischief  far 
greater  than  that  which  they  were  intended  t6 
remove. 

And  now,  to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  which 
the  t^sasonings  of  this  chapter  have  been  employed 
to  enforce. ' 

Taxes,  fieiling  eqnaBy  on  all  the  classes  of  th^ 
etonthunity,  and  thereby  producing  a  tmiversal 
rise  in  prices,  do  not  increase  the  expenses  of 
growing  com,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  mciieiii;^ 
the  expenses  of  Working  up  ifiatetiab.  Su(^h  takes, 
ttierefore)  repfel  the  fbtteigh  grdwfef  by  the  high 
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price  v£  tbe  artides  he  must  reoeive  in  paTmei^ 
full  as  much  as  they  attract  him  by  the  high  price 
to  be  obtained  upon  hisprodicce ;  and,  consequentlj, 
do  not  gire  him  any  advantage  over  the  domestic 
cultivator.  !      .  - 

Taxes,  falling  exclusively,  or  with  disprpper- 
tioned  force,  upon  land,  :and  thus  increaang:tbe 
expenses  of  cultivation,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  add  to  the  coste  of  profduction  iuriotfajer 
branches  of  industry,  and  raising  the  pace:  oi 
com  without  raising,  in  a  similar  propcNction,  the 
price  of  the  goods  with  whidi  it  might  be  pip> 
chased  in  other  countries,  give  the  foreign,  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  home  grower ;  opei^ate 
as  an  injurious  discouragement  to  domestic,  agri- 
culture ;  force  capital  from  the  channeb  ia  which 
it  found  its  most  profitable  occupation;  and,. in 
relation  to  the  manufacturing  and  conamerdal 
classes,  unjustly  depress  the  landed  interest.  , 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  prindpli^  of  political  economy. 
Whether  with  a  view  to  promote  the.  prosperity 
of  the  country,  or  to  dispense  inqiartial  justice, 
capital  should  be  aHowed  to  take  its  most  profitable 
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pQCUfplioii,  arid  3iidivklual8.be  kdetenfidd  &m 
smj  di^yropcHrtioDtite  pressure  which .  tbey '  mxy 
sustain^    i 

'  These  most. desimUe  .objects  can.be  attaint, 
pnly  bj  rembving.  the  causes  "which  disturbed  the 
balatioe  between  the  Tarious  deimrtpientit  of  indus* 
try;  tiuit  is,  by  r^alatiDg  the  cdUectidn  of^tithes^ 
discontinuing  all  duties  on  the  farmer's  seirants, 
horses,  and  carriages;  and  equalising  rates  and 
assessments  between  the  country  and  the  towns. 

Countervailing  and  protecting  duties,  imposed 
on  foreign  com,  cannot  be  so  apportioned  as  to 
replace  things  in  their  former  relative  positions ; 
and,  even  if  their  amount  could  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  restore  the  original 
balance  between  all  the  employments  of  capital, 
and  classes  of  the  state,  they  would  yet  eflfect  a 
universal  reduction  in  the  productive  powers  of 
industry,  induce  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in  the 
supply  of  food,  involve  the  land  proprietor  in  the 
general  declension  of  the  country,  and  inflict  evils 
much  greater  than  those  which  they  were  adopted 
to  remove. 

And,  therefore,  the  particular  case  of  a  country. 
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wa^rehmHtf  tuuA  thloi bsr  nrighbiun^  dotti  Mt 
GooBtitote  an  ^xatpAm  to  wfaidi  ihe  jgmenl  pK)b- 
ciple  of  a  free  external  trade  in  com  is  ina|ipK» 
cftMe.  On  the  cotttrary,  during  the  contimuHice 
^itaw^eren  in  their  mMtobjectiimaUeo|)emtioii> 
rf  unequal  pmtgure  upon  tiie  1mm1>  an  mmsadrkMd 
commerce  in  gram  mitigiitet  the  edk  whidi  tliey 
inflict. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE  TO  THE  ACTUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THESE  COUNTRIES. 


CHAP-  I. 


On  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Supplg  and  Price 
of  Com  which  have  been  experienced  muter 
the  existing  System  qf  Itesiraint  and  Pto^ 
tection. 

HayikGj  in  the.  two  tormet  parts  of  this  woxk, 
endeavoured  to  unfold  the  general  principles  of 
the  external  trade  in  com,  and  also  to  examine 
the  limitations  to  which  these  principles  are  liable;, 
under  those  particular  cases  in  which  restrictions 
are  imposed  on  other  branches  of  commerce ;  in 
which  the  actual  existence  of  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  grain  have  already  occasioned 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  given  a  forced  ex- 
tension to  agriculture ;  and  in  wbich.taxation  falls 
with  unequal  pressure  on  the  land;  we  are  now  to 
consider  how  far  the  doctrines  which  wc  have 
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propounded  explain  the  facts  whidi  have  oc- 
curred ;  and  to  ascertain,  by  a  reference  to  the 
actual  fluctuations  in  the  supplj  and  in  the  prices 
of  our  markets,  whether  our  thewj  coincides  with, 
and  is  a  Intimate  inducUon  from,  facts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  whidi  any 
person,  by  a  reference  to  the  proper  documents, 
can  authenticate  £ot  himself,  that,  during  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years,  the  price,  of  grain  in  the 
British  market  has  been  subject- to  sudden  and 
most    distressing    fluctuations.      Many    persons, 
indeed,  whose  names  are  of  high  authority,  con- 
cave that  these  distressing  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  land  have  been  occaaoned  by 
alterations  in   the  value  of  our  paper  currency. 
This  supposition  will,  on  a  closer  investigation,  be 
found  to  be  erroneous ;— at  once  inconsistent  with 
general  principles,   and  in    direct   contradiction 
to  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  demonstrable — ^nay,  it  is 
self-evident,  that  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  must  equally,  and  contemporaneously, 
alter  the  price  of  every  commodity  for  which 
currency  is  exchanged.  If  we  were  to  raise  the 
value  of  our  paper  medium  thirty  per  cent.,  then 
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cotUf  and  wine^  and  sugar,  and  dotii,  and  all 
other  artides,  would,  at  the  same  instant,  £dl 
thirQr  per  cent,  in  their  paper  price.  Now  this 
has  not  been  the  c^se.  A  fall,  or  a  rise,  in  the 
produce  of  land,  and  particul^riy  in  com,  has 
not  heen  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and 
cotttempcMWieous  &11,  or  rise,  in  other  things. 
It. is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  should  have  been 
occaaiotied  by  the  inc»ased  or  diminished  value 
4)f  the  paper  currency, 

In  tlie  second.place,  it  is  a  fact  which  any  person 
who  will  inspect  tl^e  price  current  for  the  last  five 
aM  twenty  years  may  ^certain  for  himself,  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
have  been  not  merely  nominal,  but  real;  and  that 
,  com,  when  estimated  in  bullion,  has  suffered 
a  considerable  and  a  rapid  change  in  price.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1793>  the  bushel  of 
wheat  sold  for  six  shillings  and  four  pence,  and 
the  ounce  of  silver  for  five  shilUngs ;  that  is,  it  re- 
quired an  ounce  and  something  more  than  a  fifth 
of  thejmetal  to  purchase,  a  bushel  of  the  grain. 
But  in  1801,  wheat  was  twenty-two  shillings  and 
a  penny  the  bushel,  and  silver  five  shiUii^  and 
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line  pence'  tik  Mmce ;  or*  ib  other  woitib,.  it  n^ 
fudbod  ^^ryneurly  fMM  ounces' of  Ae  BMiri  to  pom 
chi^K  a  Mishit  df  the  gmid.  Here»  theD>  the  ptko 
of  >rh^t»  when  meaanred^  not  bj  the  pap^  mediuBi^ 
beCby  buUioii,  experienced  aibe  of  eioiethBii  two 
hundred  per  eenk.  Again,  is  18;11,  the  hiokeL  if 
wheat  had  fiEdlcn  ta  thirteen  ahittngfl^  while  the 
•once  of  silver^  after  some  florfaatiom,  faadiven 
to  six  sfailings  and  foor  pence;  that  is  to  saj,  tiie 
bullion  price  of  corn  had  sutained  a  faHi  of  nearljr 
fifty  per  cent.  Nay,  the  afwage  pnioe  of  the 
boriiel  o|^  wheat,  ftom  ItOft  to  )818,  both  years 
incisive,  was.  fturteen  shiHiqgs,  whfle  tiie  arerage 
price  of  the  ounce  of  siferer»  ibr  the  same  periedy 
was  six;  sfaiUihgs ;  or,  in  other  wordi»  the  bushel 
of  wheat  was,  on  the  average,  worth  abosit  ew» 
ounces  and  a  third  of  sitter.  In  1816,  the  bushd^ 
of  wheat  was*  SIX  shillings,  being  worth  aboofe  atf 
ounce  and  a  sixth  of  silrer,  at  the  then  quoted 
prices  of  tha*  metaL  E^en  leaving  the  extraer^ 
dinary  pricea  of  1801  out  of  the  calculatioB,  tfie' 
buUbn  value  of  the  silver  had  sustained  a  fiill  df 
about  fift]fr  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  war. 

Thus,   then,  it  appears,  from   akithentte   «K> 
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indisputable  &ct^  t]iat»  itadependntij  of  any 
variations  whidi  majr  be  supposed  to  hare  taken 
pla^^  in  the  quantitjf  <^  in  the  value  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  price  of  agricultural  pro* 
4uce»  as  estimated  ia  standasdlmllicn,  during 
the  period  b^weeQ  1793  and  1816>  has.  been  sub- 
ject  to  gre^t  fluctuAtiona;  first  expexienciBg  it  rise 
of  n^ajdj  two  htmdried  per  cent,  and  tfaea  sapidly 
wlpng  to  son^ethidg  Hdaw  tbi  level  of  t&e  year 
1798- 

Itm^^  possibly  be  oloectedi. that;  as  gold  is  thd 
standaiKl.Of  owt  currtncy^  sfttev  iv  to  be  rcgaided 
wlyaa  at  QonuiQadiljt;  and  tbat^therefiore^  the  fact, 
that  the  value  e£  oori^  ift  irelafeicto.  to  sibner,  haa 
Iiiictuajte4  i^  not  conclave  of  tbe  qnc^tion^  whe- 
ther tiie.^Qctuationa  in  the  price  of  com  are  to  be; 
KKribed  to  chaogea  in  Hxe  value  of  the  currency. 

Tq  tbia  Qbjtection^  I  wovld  answer,  in  the  first 
fbubt,  that^  until  the  piming  of  Mr.  Peel's  BiU  in^ 
18199  silver  coin,  when  offered  in  payment,  not  by 
t^  but  by  weigbtt  was  a  l^al  tender  to  any 
amount;  and  that»  aa  we  had  a  double  standard^^ 
Qonapisting;  indiff^rentiy  eitiier  of  gold  or  of  nivep, 
the  iuetuatians  in  the  value  of  com,  as  c€«npare<f 
witti  ttLva^;  may  fiarly  be  considered  as  decisive  eiP 
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the  fiict,  that  such  fluctuations  were  not  occa« 
Sloped  by  dianges  in  the  value  of  the  currency. 

But  it  is  not  necessiary  to  evade  the  objecition  by 
a  reference  to  the  double  standard  which  existed 
previous  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
Whether  we  take  gold,  or  whether  we  take  silver, 
as  the  standard  of  our  money,  it  will  be  founds 
that  in  relation  to  that  standard,  the  value  of  f^- 
cultural  produce,  independently  of  its  price,  as 
expressed  in  the  paper  currency,  has  been  subject 
to  great  and  sudden  fluctuation.  This  can  be'de- 
Aionstrated'as  well  by  a  reference  to  th^'compa* 
ratlve  value  of  com  aiid  of  gold,  as  by  a  reference 
to  the  comparative  value  of  com  and  silver. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  average  market  price  of 
gold  (vide  Mushet's  tahles)  was  £.3.  17*.  lO^rf.'; 
while,  for  the  same  period,  the  average  jwrice  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  (vide  Paiiiamentary  Papo^)  was 
£.5,  18*.  7d.  One  quarter  of  whe&t  bArig  thus 
worth  nearly  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  gold. 

In  the  year  18DS,  the  average  price  of  gold  roiie 
to  £A  the  ounce,  while  the  average  price  df  wheat 
fell  to  £.3. 16*.  6d.  the  quarter;  the  qiiaitar  of 
wheat  being  now  worth  conoideraUy  less  than 
tbree-quaiters  of  an  ounce  of  gold.     Thus,  inftfta 
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dpj^e  of  twd  years,  the  value  of  wheat,  as  coiiim 
pared  with  gold,  fell  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

From  180S  to  1809,  the  price  of  gold  remained 
stationary,  while  that  of  wheat  suffered  eorisidei"- 
able  fluctuations.  In  1812,  the  average  price  of 
the  ounce  of  gold  was  £.4.  15s,  6d.,  while  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  became 
£.6.  5^.  5d.  Thus,  instead  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
being  worth  something  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  as  in  1803,  it  could  purchase  in  the 
market  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gold.  That 
is,  the  value  of  wheat,  in  relation  to  gold,  rose 
labout  aft  hundred  per  cent. 

To  place  these  important  facts  in  a  still  more 
striking  point  of  view,  I  subjoin  a  Table,  shewing 
the  prices  of  gold  and  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  iVom 
1800  to  1825.  The  column  shewing  the  prices 
of  gold  is  extracted  from  Mudhefs  iTables :  those 
expressing  the  prices  of  grain,  are  from  the 
Parliamentary  Papers;  and,  for  the  last  yefctfi 
from  the  price  current,  no  parliamentary  return 
of  the  price  of  grain  for  1825  having  yet  been 
made. 
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An  Account  of  the  Averags  Peice  of  Gold,  and  all  Sorts 
qf  Grain,  in  each  Year^  from  the  6th  Jamtarjtj  1800,  to 
the  Sth  January^  1825. 


GOLD, 

WHEAT, 

RTE, 

BARLBT, 

*  OATS, 

BEAKS, 

PEASE, 

TSAR 

per  01. 

ptrqr. 

perqr. 

perqr. 

perqr. 

perqr- 

perqr. 

£. 

f.  d. 

1. 

d. 

1.  d. 

f.  d. 

1.  d. 

f. 

d. 

*.  d. 

1800 

3 

17  10| 

113 

7 

76   11 

60  0 

39  10 

69 

3 

67     5 

1801 

5     0 

118 

3 

79  9 

67  9 

36  6 

62 

8 

67  8 

1802 

4  0 

67 

5 

43  3 

33  1 

20  7 

36 

4 

39  6 

1803 

0  0 

56 

6 

36  11 

24  10 

21  3 

34 

8 

38  6 

1804 

0  0 

60 

1 

37  1 

30  4 

23  9 

38 

7 

40  10 

1805 

0  0 

87 

10 

54  4 

44  8 

28  0 

47 

5 

48  4 

1806 

0  0 

79 

0 

47  4 

38  6 

25  8 

43 

9 

43  6 

1807 

0  0 
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3 
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38  4 

28  1 

47 

3 
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1808 

0  0 

79 

0 
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33  8 

60 

8 
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0  0 

95 

7 

60  9 

47  3 

32     8 

60 

9 

60  2 

1810 

10  0 
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2 

59  0 

47  11 

29  4 

53 

7 

55     9 

1811 

4  6 

94 

6 

49  11 

41  10 

27  11 

47 

10 

51  6 

1812 

15  6 

125 

5 

75  11 

66  6 

44  0 

72 

8 

73  7 

1818 

1  0 

108 

9 

70  7 

58  4 

39     5 

76 

5 

78  6 

1814 

4  0 

73 

11 

44  6 

37  4 

26     6 

46 

7 

50  0 
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13  6 

64 
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37  10 

30  3 

23  10 

36 

1 

38  10 
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13  6 

75 

10 

43  2 

33  5 

23  6 

38 

4 

38  4 

1817 

0  0 

94 

9 

56     6 

48  3 

32  1 

52 

0 

^1  5 

1818 

0  0 

84 
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54  10 

53  6 

32  11 

63 

1 

59  11 

1819 

1  6 

73 
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49  0 

46  8 
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55 

5 

56  0 
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3 

19  11 

65 

7 

40  10 
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24  4 

43 

6 

44  11 

1821 

8 

17  lOi 

54 

5 

31  1 

25     3 
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# 

31  9 

1822 

3 
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43 

3 

20  3 

21  3 

17  7 

23 

9 

25     7 

1825 

3 

17  lOi 

51 

6 

30  6 
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22  3 

32 

0 

33  10 

1824 

3 

17  lOi 

61 

12 

1825 

3 
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66 
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The  opinion*  therefcH^,  that  the  fluctuations  itf 
the  price  of  com  took  their  rise  from  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  being  at 
once  inconsistent  with  general  principles,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  known  and  recorded  facts, 
we  must  seek  el^ewherie  for  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  elevation,  and  the  sudden  depression, 
which  agricultural  produce  has  experienced. 

The  cost  of  production  must  always,  on  the 
average,  determine  the  prices  of  the  market 
Hence,  in  a  rich  and  populous  country,  where,  in 
order  to  raise  the  requisite  supply  of  food,  it  iaf 
necessary  to  cultivate  inferior  soils,  which  require 
a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital,  the  cost 
of  producing  com,  and  consequently  its  average 
price  in  the  market,  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  a  poor  and  thinly-peopled  country,  where 
the  culture  of  the  first-rate  soils  is  sufficient  td 
supply  the  grain  for  which  there,  is  demand. 
Where  commerce  is  unrestrained,  the  price  of 
com  in  the  rich  country  cannot,  it  is  evident, 
exceed  its  price  in  the  poor  country,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  sufficient  to  replace,  with  the  cus- 
tomary profit,  the  expense  of  conveying  it  f5rom 
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the  latter  to  the  former;  and  the  prices  of  the 
poor  country,  increased  by  the  expense  of  car- 
riage, will  constitute  the  level  beyond  which  the 
com  markets  of  the  rich  country  cannot'  per- 
manently rise.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
whatever  interrupts  the  freedonj  of  the  com 
trade  must  destroy  this  level ;  and  that  a  country 
which  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  population 
must,  if  she  cannot  procure  a  part  of  her  supply 
of  food  from  the  fertile  soils  of  her  neighbours, 
gradually  resort  to  her  most  sterile  and  worst 
situated  lands,  and,  consequently,  bring  her  com 
to  market  at  a  perpetually  increasing  price. 

These  simple  and  incontrovertible  principles 
account,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  the 
extraordinary  rise  which  our  agricultural  produce 
experienced  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years* 
During  this  period,  the  numbers  of  our  people, 
as  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  Parliament, 
under  the  Population  Act,  rapidly  increased ;  while, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  the  heightened  rate 
of  freight  and  of  insurance,  occasioned  by  the  war, 
with  the  decrees  of  the  French  ruler,  and  the  Em-' 
bargo  and  Non-importation  Act  of  America,  threw 
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us  almost  entirely  upon  our  own  resources  for  the 
supply  of  subsistence.  The  consequences  were, 
that  tillage  received  a  forced  and  artificial  en« 
couragem'ent ;  that  lands  of  inferior  quality,  re- 
quiring great  expense  of  labour  and  capital,  were 
made  to  produce  com ;  and  that  our  markets  rose 
far  above  the  level  price  of  Europe. 

This  extraordinary  elevation  in  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  produce  necessarily  ceased  with 
the  artificial  circumstances  which  occasioned  it. 
As  soon  as  the  Continent  became  open  to  our 
merchants,  and  foreign  com  could  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  expense  of  carriage,  our  markets 
sustained  a  sudden  fkll.  The  Com  Bill  of  1815, 
which  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing our  agriculture  in  its  forced  and  artificial 
state,  only  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  remove.  Merchants  and  cultivators  were 
ignorant  of  the  principle,  that  restrictions  on  the 
commerce  in  grain  necessarily  produce  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market ;  and,  under  the  delusive 
expectation  that  the  Cora  Bill  must  immediately 
elevate  prices,  the  former  imported,  and  the  latter 
cultivated,  much  more  extensively  than  they  otheis 
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wise  would  have  done.    An  abundant    harvest 
followed,  and  contributed  to  overlook  our  markets 

with  com.    But   tins  was  not    alL    A    second 

I 
delusion,  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  suc- 
ceeded the  first.  Disappointed  in  their  confident 
calculations  upon  the  Com  Bill,  the  peoj^  began 
to  believe  that  there  exiHed  scrnie  occult  and 
myffterious  necessity  for  com  being  cheap.  Under 
the  impression  that  prices  would  continue  to  fall, 
ail  became  solicitous  to  sell,  and  averse  to  buy; 
and  the  force  of  pubHc  opinion,  mcfte,  perfai^ 
than  the  actual  excess  of  the  supply  beyond  the 
consumption  g£  the  season,  continued  to  dq)re8s 
the  yadue  of  land  and  of  its  produce.  Indeed,  it 
is  ^  iii^ell-estaUished  principle  in  political  economy, 
tJ^ait,  when  the  market  is  glutted  with  any  commo- 
,4^ty^  a^d  particulariy  with  a.  commodity  like  com, 
#e  consumption  of  which  jcannot  be  materially 
increased  hy  <:heapness,  prisei  &H  far  bdow  the 
jat|o  ffi  which  the  sufqply  exceeds  tihe  deioafid. 
Jn  lj8]L6,  f!k  qtitorter  /pf  wbeaft  was  worth  afacmrt 
1)0  ;the  quanj^ty  of  sibrcar  JKrUch  it  was  iwortii  in 
^§1^^  and  4^ift  OR^erlipbrth  ifae  quaiit%  of  that 
poK^  ^l^clii  j^  W49  HTjQirjth  in  1801 ;  yet  no  pevton 
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am  maiiltaiiif  that  in  1816  >tliere  was,  in  relaftioii 
to  the  demand,  four  times  th^  suiqplj  of  ^rain 
which  wt  had  in  1801,  or  twice  the  duppljr  which 
we  possessed  in  1811.  Thb  principle^  that  a  glut 
reduces  prices  below  the  ratio  of  exeess,  accounts, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  our  inarkets 
having  occasionally  sustained  agreata*  depresaon 
than  a  comparison  between  theactnid  supply  and 
oonsumptioli  Would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  jusSify. 

During  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  the 
fluctuations  in  the  suj^ly  and  in  ihe  value  of 
agricultural  produce  have  had  so  extensive  and 
so  ii^urious  an  influence  upon  all  the  great 
interests  of  thecountry,  that  it  may  be  expedient 
to  enter  into  some  further  practical  detaUs  inspect* 
ing  tbem. 

During  this  period,  the  population  of  the  coun<- 
try,  as  is  shewn  by  the  parliamentary  returns, 
rapidly  increased ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  was  a  .great  and  growing  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  While  the  home  demand  thus 
increased,  the*  late  war,  assuming  its  extraordinary 
anti^commercial  character,  obstructed,  and  occa- 
sionally prohijrited,  foreign  supply.  The  year  1807 
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found  ii8»  by  the  erents  of  the  war,  excluded  froH» 
direct  commercial  mtercourse  with  everj  country 
in  Europe  (Sweden  excepted) ;  and  there  was 
a  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  every  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  for  the  supply  of  which  we 
depended  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  upon  impor^ 
tation  from  the  Continent. 

After  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  and  the 
final  withdrawing  of  our  naval  and  military  force 
from  thence,  Russia  and  Denmaik  joined  in  the 
war  against  us.  The  Baltic  being  thus  closed 
against  any  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  country,  it  was  not  dear  that  any  part  of  our 
usual  suppUes  of  necessary  articles  frt)m  thence 
could  be  obtained  by  any  channel,  however  cir- 
cuitous, or  at  any  expense,  however  great.  In 
consequence,  too,  of  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the 
French,  it  was  imagined  that  the  exportation 
of  wool  from  thence  would  be  rendered  imprac- 
ticable ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  the  unsettled  state  of 
that  kingdom  would  materially  diminish  the  quan- 
tity which  could  be  obtained. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  began  our  disputes 
iivith  the  United  States  of  North  America,  whicK 
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occasioned  a  very  restricted  and  precarious  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  countries,  and 
threatened  tb  cut  off  alt(^ether  the  usual  supplies 
of.prpduce  which  we  received  fironi  them. 

The  subjoined  compavativ^.  statement  of  the 
charges  for  .freight  and  insiiraAce,  will  enable  us  to 
form  some  adequate .  idea  of  the  d^ree  of  restric- 
tion,, amounting  almoist  to  prohibition,  which  the 
antircommercial  character  of  the  war  imposed 
upon,  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce, 
'  The  ireight  and  the. premium  of  insurance  from 
St  Petersburg  to  London,  in  1809  and  1822,  on 
the  average  of  the  seasions,  were  as  follows  :-^ 

1809.  1822. 

£.  s.  d.       £.  s^  d. 
On  Hemp,  per  ton,   ...  30  0  0         300 

„    Tallow,  ditto,    ....  20  0  0         200 
,^    lAnseed,  per  quarter,     2  5  0         0  4  6* 

While  increasing  population  went  on  enlarging 
the  demand  for  -  agricultural  produce,  and  while 

*  TooKE,  on  High  and  Low  Prices^ 
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such  enormous  charges  upon  importation  exdoded 
foreign  supply,  we  might,  from  general  principles 
alone,  confidently  condude  that  the  vahie  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  advance ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, that  the  rate  of  profit  would  &il,  until 
the  reclauning  of  land  of  less  and  lesa  fertility 
became  the  most  beneficial  ^nployment  which 
disposable  capital  could  obtain.  This  conduoon 
•from  general  principles  is  fully  confirmed  by  ftcts- 
During  the  period  under  review,  tfllage  was 
heightened  and  extended  in  a  d^ree  ahogetber 
unexampled.  The  eager  avidity  with  which  new 
accumulations  of  disposable  capital  were  applied  to 
soil,  was  indicated  l^  the  rapid  rise  ci  rents  and 
increase  of  bills  of  enclosure. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  the  hazard  of  con- 
tradiction, that  during  those  years  of  the  war,  the 
agriculture  of  England  received  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  than  it  can  ever  again  experience  until 
the  restrictive  system  be  abolished,  and  until  the 
ccmsequent  increase  of  wealth  and  population  ^all 
have  created  a  very  ^ilarged  demand  for  tl^iose 
productions  of  the  soil  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  labourer's  subsistence,  or  which,  from  their 
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bulk  and  perishable  nature,  cannot  be  imported 
from  abroad.  Extraordinary  circumstanoes^  whidi 
cannot  be  expected  ^ain  to  concur,  contributed 
tp.  enhance  the  value  of  land.  These  it  may  be 
proper  to  enumerate. 

Tte  improvements  in  manufacturing  industry, 
which,  during  this  period,  were  in  rapid  progress, 
diminished  th^  productive  tx>st  of  wrought  goods; 
and  thus,  in  the  manner  explained 'iQ  a  fomier 
chapter,  counteracted,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
tendency  ton^urds  a  &11  in  the  rate  of  profit  wMdi 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  ranr  pnnduoe, 
if  operating  singly  and  alone,  would  have  occa- 
sioned. 

During  the  same  period,  miproveiaents  in  agri- 
culture contributed  to  counteract  the  effect  wfaidi, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  resorting  to 
inferior  soils  would  have  had  in  dqnessing  tiie 
rate  of  profit. 

While  these  two  circumstances  concurred  to  pre- 
vent the  rate  of  profit  from  £dling  as  the  dHBculty 
of  obtaining  raw.  produce  increased,  the  political 
tonvuhioBs  whidi:^o6k  the  Ckmtinent  of  Europe 
checked  the  emigration  of  ci^ital.    So  destructive 
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was  the  war,  and  so  unstaUe  were  the  govern- 
ments in  the  neighbouring  countrks,  that  instead 
of  British  capital  seeking  foreign  investment, 
fore^n  capital  flowed  into  England  for  security. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  period  of  the  late  war  a  particular  exception 
to  the  general  principles,  that  an  artificial  elevation 
in  the  value  of  food  and  of  the  materials  of  other 
necessaries,  lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  forces  capital 
abroad,  and,  in  its  secondary,  but  not  very  remote 
effects,  diminishes  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  soil,  and  reduces  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor 
below  the  level  which  it  might  otherwise,  have 
preserved.  Never  can  the  landed  proprietors  of 
England  expect  such  another  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances in  their  favour.  It  is  not  to  be  ex^ 
pected^  that  the  future  improvements  in  manufitc- 
turing  industry  will  be  equal  in  d^ree  to  those 
which  the  steam  engine  has  already  effected. 
Neither  is  it  in  any  way  probable,  now  that 
France,  and  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemburg,  and  the 
Netherlands,  are  tranquil  and  prosperous  under 
the  influence  of  representative  governments,  that 
a  second  series   of  political  convulsions  on   the 
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Continent  should  reverse  the  natural  order  of 
evaats,  and  cause  capital  to  flow,  not  from  coun-^ 
tries  where  it  is  relatively  abundant  to  those  in 
which  it  is  relatively  deficient,  but, 'on  the  contrary, 
fyom  places  where  it  is  scarce  to  those  where  it 
abounds.  During  the  late  war,  the  landed  interest 
enjoyed  in  the  home  market  a  monopoly  in  sup-^ 
plying  a  rapidly  increasing  population  with  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoyed  this  monopoly 
(always  complete,'  except  during  those  intervals  in 
which  scarcity  bordered  upon  famine)  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  high  value  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  did  not  reduce  the  rate  of 
profit;  and  by^  suspending  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  create  a  re-action  destnictive  of  the  high 
scale  of  prices,  and  the  forced  extenaon  of  tillage^ 
But  even  under  these,  to  them  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  landed  interests  could  not 
escape  from  the  inherent  and  essential  evils  of  a 
restrictive  system,  namely,  frequent  and  consider* 
able  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  in  the  price  of 
produce. 

The  seasons  performed  their  cycles  of  scarcity 
and  abundance ;  and,  as  commerce  was  not  per- 
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mitted  to  supply  deficiency  in  one  case,  nor  to 
remove  mperfluity  in  the  other,  the  deep  and 
irregular  vibrations  of  the  market  confounded  the 
calculations  of  the  farmer,  and  rendered  inevitaUe 
the  periodical  visitations  of  agricultural  distress. 
The  effects  of  the  seasons,  during  the  intermptimi 
of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  war,  are  worthy  of 
particular  examination. 

The  summer*  of  179S  was  unusually  wet,  and 
the  crops  of  wheat  were  every  where  injured.  In 
the  years  1793  and  1794,  the  seasons  were  unusu- 
ally dry ;  and  the  crops,  particulariy  in  the  last  of 
those  years,  very  generally  failed.  Thus  the  supply 
of  com  was  diminished  by  three  deficient  harvests^ 
occurring  in  succession ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, prices  became  excessive.  In  the  early 
part  of  1795  the  growing  crops  wei^  again  injured, 
and  in  the  August  of  that  year  wheat  rose  to 
the  enormous  price  of  117*.  the  quarter.  The 
severe  dearth,  approaching  to  famine,  created  the 
greatest  alarm  throughout  the  country ;  a  bounty 

•  The  facts  and  iUustrationB  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Tooke's  very  valuable  work 
on  High  and  Low  Prices. 
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of  SiOsl  \he  qu^trter  was  granted  on  the  importation^ 
of  wheat ;  and  allneuti^al  vessds  conveying  gndn. 
to  France,  where  the  scarcity  also  prevsdled,  were 
seized  and  brought  into  British  ports,  where  their 
cargoes  were  forcibly  sold  in  order  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food. 

During  this  period  of  deficient  sup{dy  and  high, 
prices,  the  fanner  realised  extraordinary  profits^ 
and  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to; 
het^tened  cultivation  and  extended  tillage;  The 
number  of  endosure  bills,  on  the  average  of  the 
tMiee  years,  ending  in  17979  was  nearly  double 
what  it  had  been  in  1792. 

An  abundant  harvest  in  1796,  concurring  with 
extended  cultivation,  occasioned  a  large  aggregate 
produce;  and  prices  fell  so  r^dly  that,on  the  1st 
of  January,  1797,  wheat  was  only  65^.  the  quarter, 
or  less  than  half  its  price  in  January  1796.  ITie 
crops  in  1797  and  1798  were  remaritably  abun- 
d«iit,  and  prices  continued  to  fall ;  until,  in  the 
axitumn  of  the  latter  year,  wheat  sunk  to  47^.  the 
quarter.  Considerable  suffering  was  now  experi^^ 
enced  by  the  agricultural  cli^s,  and  complaints  wer<» 
made  that  the  fkrmers  were  unal^  to  pay  thfeir 
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yents.  The  extension  of  tillage  received  ati  itiitne-> 
diate  check,  and  the  number  of  biUs  of  enclosure 
which,  in  1797,  had  been  85,  feU  to  48. 

The  season  of  1799  was,  perhaps,  as  unfriendlj 
to  the  productions  of  the  earth  as  any  upon  record^ 
and  that  of  1800  was  one  of  renewed  and  conti- 
nued scarcity.  Notwithstanding  an  importaticMi 
of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  1,242,507  quarters,  the 
average  price  of  that  grmn  rose,  on  the  1st  January^ 
1801,  to  1S9'-  In  Mark  Lane,  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  the  price  of  wheat  reached  the  exor* 
Utant  sum  of  180^. ;  and,  for  four  weeks,  the 
quartern  loaf  was  at  1^.  lO^d.^  being  the  h^hest 
price  ever  known,  either  before  or  since.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  of  the  legislature  at  the  terrific 
threatening  of  continued  dearth  and  £Eunine,  that 
a  bounty  was  voted  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
graih,  so  framed,  as  to  secure  to  the  impoMer  the 
high  minimum  price  of  100^.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  High  and 
Low  Prices,  has  entered  into  calculations -which 
shew,  that  the  additional  -  surplus  return  above 
expenditure,  divided  during  these  two  years  of 
extraordinary  advance  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
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produce,  amounted  to  f.lS^OOO^OOO  per  annUm. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  an  eager 
resort  of  fresh  capital  to  the  land.  The  impulse 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  number  of  enclosure  bills, 
which  in  1799  had  been  only  63,  became  in  1800, 
80,  and  in  1801,  rose  to  122. 

This  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  was  of  short 
duration.  The  season  of  1801  was  favourable;, 
and  as  the  orders  given  before  the  character  of  the 
crops  was  ascertained,  rendered  the  importation  of 
grain  still  very  considerable,  prices  were  rapidly 
depressed.  This  depression  commenced  l^fbre  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  were  signed, 
and  before  the  public  entertained  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  event.  The  crops  of  1802 
and  1809  were  fair  average  crops ;  and  th^,  with 
a  slight  importation,  were  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
gradual  decline  of  prices.  In  March  1804,  wheat 
had  fallen  to  49«. 

This  fall  of  prices  again  occasioneld  great  agricul- 
tural distress ;  and  in  the  sessicm  of  1804,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  pass  a  new  Com  Bill,  aiSbrd- 
ibg  increased  protection  to  the  lafided  intereM. 
The  additional  capital  whidi  )iad  b^^  applied  ii^ 
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the  sol  obtained  no  adequate  Ktum*.  theextenaoo 
of  tillage  was  once  more  checked ;  and  the  number 
of  enclofure  bills,  in  1804,  feU  to  fifty-two— exactly 

9 

one  half  f&  what  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year. 

An  unusual  sequence  of  unfavoun^le  seasons 
now  occurred.  The  crops  of  1807,  1808, 1809, 
1810,  1811,  and  181«,  were  aU  more  or  less  de- 
ficient. Agricultural  produce  continued  at  the 
l^ighest  range  of  prices  ever  known.  Wheat  was  as 
fi>llows :-~ 

1809^  January  1,  . 90f. 

July  1, «8#. 

1810,  January  1, 108«. 

July  1, 118*. 

1811,  January  1, 94». 

JnJyl 86ff. 

181S^  January  U  .  .  . 10&. 

July  1, 140*. 

181S,  January  1, 1I9«. 

July  1, 116*. 

This  period  of  deficient  cvops,  and  of  hi^prioes, 
WM  one  of  renewed  prQq)«il7  to  tiie  landiad 
iirlepseit  Thee]iteo»o»(tftiflflg^8ndtiKappyoa-> 
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timi  of  fresh  capital  to  land  already  under  cdltita- 
tion,  proee^ed  in  fitU  propoiftion  to  the  gUftt  gaiti^ 
derived  from  the  high  value  of  the  prodace  of  the 
flcSL  Under  theae  eirctimstances,  rented  upon  the 
expiration  of  leases,  were  advanced  in  full  propor- 
tion to  the  high  range  of  the  price  of  produce; 
and^  in  several  instances,  they  were  raised  to  treble 
what  they  had  been  in  1792.  Every  purchase  of 
land,  previous  to  1812,  whether  made  with  or 
without  judgment,  turned  out  favourably,  according 
to  the  then  market  rates ;  and  it  was  supposed,  in 
consequence,  that  money  could  in  no  way  be  so 
{nrofitably  employed  as  in  buying  land.  Specula- 
tions, therefore,  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land- 
jobbing,  became  general,  and  credit  came  in  aid  o^ 
capital  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  enclosure 
bills  was  as  follows  :— 

In  1808, 92. 

1809, 122. 

1810, 107. 

1811, 183. 

1812, 119. 

1818, 111. 

1814, 112. 
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The  flourishiDg  state  of  agriculture,  however, 
was  again  suddenly  suspended  by  the  irr^ular 
coarse  (^  the  seasons.  The  harvest  of  181S  was^ 
overflowing ;  that  of  1814  yielded  a  fair  average ; 
and  that  of  1815  was  remarkably  abundant.  Agri- 
cultural produce  now  fell  with  ruinous  rapidity  to 
l^df  its  former  price.    Wheat  was,-^ 

«     1814,  January  1, 76t. 

July  1, 67*. 

1815^  January  1, 65*. 

July  1, 67*. 

1816,  January  1, 53*. 

July  1, 73*. 

The  suffering  of  the  landed  interest,  from  this 
great  and  sudden  fall  of  prices,  was  intense ;  and  the 
Com  Bill  of  1815,  which  was  passed  for  their 
relief  and  protection,  proved  ineffectual  in  averting 
the  depreciation  of  produce.  The  deficient  harvest 
of  1816,  however,  intervened,  and  gave  that  respite 
from  agricultural  distress,  which  legislative  enact- 
ments failed  to  procure.  Grain  rose  upwards  of 
100  per  cent. ;  wheat,  which,  in  January  1816,  had 
been  53*.,  reaching  in  July  1817,  112*.  and  con- 
tinuing 80*.  during  1818. 
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This  high  range  of  prices,  during  the  dioit 
period  which  it  lasted,  afforded  renewed  prosperity 
to  agriculture,  and  tillage  was  resumed  with  in- 
creased spirit.  But  as  the  Com  Bill  of  1815, 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of 
those  obstructions  to  importation  which  the  peace 
had  removed,  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign 
wheat,  when  the  price  reached  SOs.  considerable 
supplies  were  received  from  abroad ;  and  these,  in 
conjunction  with  the  unusually  abundant  crops  of 
1820,  saturated  the  country  with  com,  and  threw 
a  decided  glut  upon  our  markets.  The  extreme 
agricultural  distress  which  followed  must  be  in  the 
full  recollection  of  the  reader.  So  intense  was  the 
suffering,  that  the  most  wild  and  dishonest  projects 
for  relieving  the  landed  interest  were  entertained ; 
and  proprietors  and  tenants  evinced  no  unwil- 
lingness to  go  the  fiiU  length  of  breaking  fiEuth 
with  the  public  creditor,  and  of  declaring  a  national 
bankraptcy. 

The  review  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the 
course  of  the  seasons,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
gives  our  general  reasonings  the  fullest  sanction 
of  experience,  and  proves,  by  an  extensive  induc- 
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tioH  firom  facts,  that  obstructions  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  produce^  even  when  pushed  to 
the  yerge  of  fiunine,  are  inadequate  to  correct 
the  fluctui^ons  of  the  market,  or  to  prevent  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  agricultural  Distress- 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Examnation  qf  some  qf  the  MeMures  uhich 
have  been  propoiedfor  eorrectmg  ihe  EvUe  tf 
sudden  and  considerable  FlmtaaiUms  in  &te 
Svpphf  and  Price  qf  Com. 

Du&iNG  the  periods  of  distress,  the  agricul- 
turaliste  often  contended,  that  the  evil  could  not 
arise  from  the  excess  of  produce  of  home  growth ; 
because,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  the  excess  of 
quantity  would  hare  compensated  the  fkrmer  for 
the  £Bdl  of  price.  They  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to 
the  principle,  tiiat  when  the  market  is  overstocked 
with  produce,  prices  fidl  in  a  ratio  consideraUy 
greater  than  that  in  which  the  suj^Iy  is  in  excess. 
If,  in  average  years,  our  farmers,  one  with  an- 
other, grew  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  at  eighty 
shillings  the  quarter,  then  eadi  fiumer  would,  for 
this'  part  of  his  produce,  receive  £.400.  But  if 
a  year  of  extraordinary  abundance  were  t9  double 
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the  supply  of  wheat,  then  the  &nner  could  not  sell 
his  two  hundred  quarters  at  forty  shillings  the 

4 

quarter,  and  thus  obtain  the  same  sum  as  before. 
As  the  people  could  consume  very  little  more  than 
their  ordinary  quantity  of  food,  almost  the  whole 
of  this  extiu  supply  would  lie  on  hand ;  and  as 
each  fanner,  in  his  solicitude  to  dispose  of  his 
whole  crop,  would  seek  to  undersell  his  neigMxmr, 
a  competition  would.necessarily  arise,  and  occasion 
an  excessive  fall  in  the  markets.  The  varying 
value  of  agricultural  produce  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  principle.  The  bullion  price 
of  wheat  in  1816  was  only  one^fourth  of  what  it 
was  in  1801,  and  only  one-half  of  what  it  was  in 
1811 ;  but  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  quantity 
of  corn,  in  the  country  in  1816  should,  with  respect 
(o  the:  demand,  have  been  four. times  as  great  as  in 
180JI,  or  twice  as  great,  as  in  1811. — When  an 
abundant  year  overstocks  the  markets,  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  produce  can  never  (unless  in 
countries  where  the  low  natural  price  of  com 
allows  of  prompt  and  extensive  exportation)  in- 
demnify the  cultivator  for  the  diminution  yi  its 
value. 
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But  though  the  agriculturalists  have  n(it  been 
rery  successful  in  discovering  the  causes  of  distress, 
yet  they  have  not  been  backward  in  recommending 
remedies. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Com  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  plenty  and  low  prices  are  re- 
presented as  connected  with  a  system  of  restricted 
importation;  and  it  was  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  measure  of  ^  very  high  protecting  duties, 
which  that  Committee  recommended,  would  ren- 
der our  prices  gradually  lower  and  lower^  until 
we  should  become  an  exporting  country,  and  be 
enabled  to.  sell  com  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  in 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  statements  Respecting  the  influence  of  re- 
stricted importation,  in  reducing  prices,  are  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
as  they  are  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  common 
sense.  They  involve  a  fimdamental  error,  arising 
from  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  connection  be^ 
tween  productive  cost  and  market  price.  While 
the  formet  remains  unabated,  permanently  to 
reduce  the  latter,  is  impossible.     Unless  restric- 
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iions  upon  importation  could  diminish  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  given  quantity  of  com,  they  could  not  possibly 
effect  a  permanent  reduction  in  our  markets. 
But,  instead  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour 
and  capital  necessary  to  production,  they  would 
have  a  diametrically  opposite  effect  In  cutting 
off  the  foreign  supjdy,  they  would,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  com,  and  to  feed 
our  increasing  population,  force  into  cultivation 
lands  which  could  not,  under  firee  competition,  be 
profitably  tilled.  But,  as  such  lands  afforded  the 
cultivator  an  adequate  jHrofit,  betta:  soils  would 
afford  a  higher  rent  Hence,  the  quantity  of  labour, 
of  capital,  and  of  rent,  which  tl^  fSumar  paid  for 
production,  would  be  increased;  and  hence,  the 
average  [mce  of  the  markets  would  necessarily 
rise. 

Those  who  contended  that  the  exdusiofi  of 
foreign  grain  would  lower  prices,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  England  has  not,  like  the  continent 
of  America,  vast  tracts  of  first-rate  and  unoccupied 
land,  from  which,  at  a  moderate  expense,  abun* 
dant  cr<^  may  be  produced;    and  seem  not  to 
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be  aware,  that  the  capital^  which  artificial  prices 
might  fcnrce  upon  the  soil,  could  be  retained  there, 
only  while  the  continuance  of  such  prices  should 
secure  to  it  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  If,  tempted 
by  the  monopoly  secured  to  them,  the  agricul^ 
turists  should  be  led  into  the  error  of  overtrading, 
and  produce  a  supjdy  beyond  the  demand,  then, 
indeed,  the  market  would  sink  bdow  the  naturd 
price.  But  the  slightest  knowledge  of  pcditkal 
ecoQWiy  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last.  If  there  be,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  this  science,  a  principle  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  completely  incontrovertible, 
it  is,  that  demand  regulates  supidy ;  and  that  no 
article  can  be  permanently  Imnight  to  market, 
e:&cept  at  a  prke  sufficient  to  refdace,  with  an 
adequate  (N-ofit,  the  expenses  of  its  production. 
To  increase  the  expenses  of  production,  by  forcing 
iaferior  lands  into  cultivation,  and,  at  the  sasie 
time,  to  lower  the  markets,  is  evidently  impossible. 
Forced  cultivation  can  be  induced,  and  cmitinued, 
only  by  excessive  prices.  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  several  Pariaameiitary  Committeefl  on  the 
com  trade»  shews  that  our  inferior  lands  must  be 
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thrown  out  of  tillage,  if  our  prices  are  not  main- 
tained nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  those  of 
other  growing  countries.  If,  therefore,  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  com  could  have  the  effect 
•  of  lowering  prices,  they  would  diminish  cultiva- 
tion, not  extend  it;  and  would  counteract  the 
object  they  were  meant  to  attain.  The  supposition, 
that  forced  cultivation  causes  reduced  prices,  in- 
volves a  palpable  contradiction.  The  two  facts 
are  incompatible;  they  are  mutually  destructive 
of  each  other. 

This  subject  has  been  ably  handled  by  Dr. 
Crombie. — "  In  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  public,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  this  mea- 
sure, the  advocates  for  the  new  Act  confidently 
maintained,  that  its  evident  intention  was,  and  its 
necessary  effect  would  be,  to  reduce  the  price.  The 
farmer  was  told,  that  he  should  receive  a  higher 
remuneration  than  the  old  law  was  calculated  to 
afford;  and  the  consumer  was  assured,  that  he 
would  have  less  to  pay  £3r  his  quartern  loaf. 
How  assertions  so  contradictory  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled, it  is  not  for  a  common  understanding  to 
comprehend.      What   the  £EUiner   receives,  it  is 
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presumed,  the  consumer  must  pay.  If  the  agri* 
culturist  is  not,  by  the  new  Act,  to  receive  a  higher 
remuneration,  how  is  he  to  be  benefited  by  its 
enactment?  If  he  is  to  receive  this  higher  remu- 
neration, whence  is  it  to  come,  but  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public  ?  If  the  former  Act  fur- 
nished the  farmer  with  a  sufficient  protection, 
and  secured  to  him  an  adequate  return  iar  labour 
and  capital,  then  the  new  Act  is  manifestly  a  work 
of  supererogation.  If  the  reverse  was  the  &ct, 
then  let  it  not  be  absurdly  affirmed,  that  while  the 
farmer  is  to  receive  a  higher  price,  tiie  consumer 
is  to  pay  less. 

''  It  may  be  rejdied,  that  though  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  new  com  law  might  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  price  of  wheat,  yet  its  ultimate  tendency 
is,  by  increasing  the  supply,  to  lower  the  price. 
The  .argument  is  fallacious.     It  could  be  just  only 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  waste   lands,  when 
once  broken  up,  inclosed,  and  cultivated,  and  the 
inferior  soils,  when  once  brought,  as  the  farmers^ 
say,  into  good  heart,  will  continue  to  afford  the 
agriculturist  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  labour 
and  capital,  at  the  reduced  price  of  grain  which 
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the  advocates  of  the  Act  professed  to  have  in  con- 
templation. The  supposition  is  almost  ridiculouslj 
fldse.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation,  inferior  soils,  requiring  a  con- 
stant large  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital, 
which  would  not  remunerate  the  fanner,  unless  he 
should  receive  ftom  ninety  shillings  to  five  pounds 
for  everj  quarter  of  wheat  which  they  may  pro- 
duce. And  much  of  that  waste  land,  which 
remains  to  be  inclosed,  is  of  the  same  character ;  the 
produce  of  which,  therefore,  if  brought  into  tillage, 
must,  in  order  to  indenmify  the  &imer,  not  only 
now,  but  continue  to  fetch  a  high  price.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  expend  labour  and 
capital  without  the  prospect  of  remuneration;  and, 
if  he  finds  that  the  produce  of  inferior  soils  does 
not  continue  to  indemnify  him,  by  reason  of  the 
reduced  price  of  agricultural  produce,  he  suffers 
them  to  relapse  into  their  former  state  of  waste  and 
infertility.  It  betrays,  therefore,  a  most  visionary 
hope,  to  imagine  that  the  price  of  wheat  can  ever 
be  reduced  by  the  extension  of  agriculture  over 
inferior  soils;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  self-evident, 
that  whatever  is  raised  with  greater  labour  and 
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^eater  expense,  must  be  sold  fin*  indemnificfttion 
at  a  higher  price.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more 
palpable  absurditj,  than  to  suppose  that  the  jnice 
of  anj  artide  can  be  lowered  bj  mixing  it  with 
another  of  greater  value  ♦." 

The  advocates  of  restricted  trade  contend  that 
**  While  we  depend,  in  any  degree,  upon  a  foreign 
suj^y  of  com,  the  prices  are  constantly  governed 
bjr  the  principle  of  scarcity,  and  not,  as  they  other^ 
wise  would  be,  by  the  principle  of  abundance. 
The  object  of  importing  merchants  being  to  import 
with  the  greatest  possiUe  profit,  they  will  allow 
prices  to  run  up  very  high,  before  they  come  into 
the  market ;  and  will  feed  it  only  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  shall  keep  down  competition  against  them** 
selves,  but  not  to  that  extent  as  will  have  any  great 
effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  com." 

Now,  even  were  we  to  admft,  that  when  we 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  a  part  of  our 
supply  of  com,  this  .comlaitation  for  stinting  the 
market,  and  keepiz^  up  prices,  could  be  formed 

*  Letters  on  the  Presait  State  of  the  Agricultural  Interest, 
page  11.  This  is  a  very  sensible  and  able  pamphlet,  written 
With  Dr.  Crombie'n  accustomed  perspicuity  and  acnteness. 
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anicMDgst  the  importing  meh:haiits,  still,  the  ol^- 
tion  would  be  perfcctlj  invalid ;  nay,  would  com- 
pletely refute  itself.  Supposing  that  free  importa- 
tion had  so  reduced  prices,  and,  consequently,  so 
discouraged  agriculture,  as  to  have  rendered  us 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  part  of  our 
supply  of  com ;  then,  as  soon  as  our  importing 
merchants  b^an,  as  asserted  in  the  objection,  to 
raise  prices,  the  market,  would  exceed  the  growii^ 
price  of  com;  unusual  profits  would  be  obtained 
by  the  domestic  cultivator:  and,  consequently^ 
tilliijge  would-  be  again  extended  If  the  comhi^ 
nation  of  the  importing  merchants  raised  the  {nice 
of  grain  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  the  whole  of  the  discouragement  occasioned 
by  suc;h  opening  would  be  removed,  and  agricol* 
ture  would  be  restored  to  its  former  state.  And 
if,  as  the  advocAes  of  restriction  contend,  the 
combination  of  the  importers  should  advance  prices 
beyond  what  they  would  be  if  the  whole  of  our 
consumption  Were  produced  at  home,  then  it  is 
plain,  that  the  stock  invested  in  agriculture  would 
obtain  a  higher  profit  than  before ;  and  that  capital, 
ever  seeking  its  most  beneficial  occupation,  would 
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bring  in  new  lands,  and  extend  tillage  beyond  its 
former  state.  Thus,  the  two  propositions,  that 
free  importation  would  discourage  domestic  agri-* 
culture;  and  that,  by  leading  to  combinations 
amongst  the  importers,  it  would  advance  prices, 
are  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  If  a  system 
of  free  importation  discouraged  agriculture,  it  could 
only  be  by  reducing  prices ;  and  if,  instead  of  keep- 
ing {Hices  low,  such  a  system  of  freedom  should 
either  immediately,  or  subsequently,  occasion  com- 
binations which  would  raise  the  price  of  corn 
higher  than  it  would  be  under  a  system  of  restraint, 
then,  free  importation  would  prove  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  landed  interests,  than  the  restrictive 
protection  for  which  they  are  contending. 

But  the  combination  contemplated  in  the  objec- 
tion could  not  possibly  have  existence.  We 
reasoned  on  the  supposition,  mere^  to  expose  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be 
called,  to  which  the  advocates  of  permanent  rer 
strictions  on  the  importation  of  com  are  compelled 
to  resort,  when  they  would  persuade  the  public, 
that  receiving  part  of  our  supply  from  the  foreign 
grower  would  advance  our  majrkets.    ^  combina- 
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tlon  amofDgM  all  importing  tn^fcbanW,  dinpo^sed 
throughout  an  the  6eA*jp6rts  of  the  kingdom,  aiad 
having  all  the  growing  countries  of  the  world  open 
to  their  speculatioM !  A  nionopolj  of  com,  occa- 
sioned bj  rendering  the  trade  in  com  free !  These 
are  propositions,  a  formal  refutation  of  which, 
would  be  a  satire  on  the  understanding  of  the 
reader.  A  free  external  trade  could  render  ot 
dependent  on  the  foreign  grower  for  a  psttt  of  o«f 
supply  only  by  throwing  out  of  cultiration  lands 
which  require,  in  order  to  raise  a  given  produce,  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  'than  tke 
lands  under  tillage  in  other  coimtries:  that  is, 
by  enabling  us  to  procure  com  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  we  raised  it  from  our  own  soiL  To  say^ 
that  importing  a  part  of  our  mppty  would  devate 
our  markets,  is  tantamount  to  assertfaig  a  contra^ 
diction.  ^ 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  high  atrthority,  tiiat 
restrictions  upon  import,  forcing  an  independent 
suppty,  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  price 
of  com  steady,  as  wdD  as  low.  Nothing  can  be 
mere  contrary  to  the  principles  of  econotnical 
^cienee.    ]^  whatever  prop(»rtioii  we  IMt  the  teiw 
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rttoTf  from  which  we  deirre  suhsbtence,  in  the 
same  proportion  do  we  expose  ourselves  to  ttat 
micertaiDty  of  the  seasons,  and  deprive  ourselves 
tit  the  benefit  of  the  provision  which,  in  the  unl- 
formitj  of  her  general  results.  Nature  has  made 
for  the  correction  of  partial  irregularity  in  her 
operations.  If  we  restrict  importation,  and,  in 
order  to  raise  an  independent  supply  of  food 
for  our  increasing  population,  force  into  tfllage 
lands  which  have  not  hitherto  been  adequate  to  re- 
pay the  charges  of  cultivation,  then  the  expenses  df 
production  will  be  increased,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  will  continue  to  rise.  How,  then,  in 
abmidant  years,  could  ^ur  superfluity  be  exported 
so  as  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  continental 
grower  ?  Our  maricets  must  be  completely  glut- 
ted,— must  fall,  at  the  very  least,  to  half  their 
sverage,  before  our  produce  could  4begin  to  be  sent 
abroad  with  a  profit  A  forced  independent  sup- 
ply,  thet^ore,  instead  of  giving  steadiness  to  prices^ 
would  cause  tiiem  to  ftictuate  perpetudly,  between 
t)te  average  price  and  the  highest  price  at  which, 
in  abundant  years^  we  cou)d  export,  with  a  chaiiee 
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<^  standing   the  competition    of  the  continental 

grower. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  effect  which  a  system  of 

restriction  on  the  importation  of  com  must  produce 
upon  our  commerce  and  wealth*  we  are  prepared 
to  resume  the  question,  whether  agriculture  could 
receive  any  permanent  benefit  from  l^islative  pro- 
tection giving  the  value  of  produce  an  artificial 
elevation  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate effects  of  a  system  of  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain,  is  to  sustain,  and,  while 
the  population  continues  on  the  increase,  to  extend 
our  tillage.     The  benefit,  however,  which  agricul- 
ture receives  from  such  artificial  encouragement, 
can  be  but  of  short  duration ;  and  bears  within 
itself  the  principle  of  its  own  destruction.  Demand 
regulates  supp|y^ ;  and  nothing  can  be  pennanentiy 
brought  to  market,   unless  there  are  ccmsumers, 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  production. 
Now,  as  manufactures  and  commerce  decline  in  any 
country,  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  fieuls. 
If  we  continue  to  exclude  foreign  com»  we  may  for 
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a.  time  have  an  increa^  consumption,  of,  and 
hi^ier  prices  for  com  of  home  growth;  but,  as 
these  higher  prices  would  raise  wages  and  depress 
profits,  and  thereby  shut  out  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  from  the  foreign  markets,  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  restricted  importation  must 
be,  that  the  impoverished  domestic  consumer  would 
no  longer  have  ability  to  replace  to  the  farmer  the 
expenses  of  cultivation. 

This  consequence  of  a  system  of  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  com,  would  not,  probably,  be 
immediate.  Com  is  an  article  of  such  prime 
necessity,  that,  if  measures  for  keeping  up  its  price 
are  persisted  in,  the  people  will  dispense  with 
almost  all  other  articles,  in  order  to  procure  it. 
Thus,  while  the  demand  for  all  other  articles  is 
diminished,  and  their  production,  consequently,  is 
checked,  the  value  of  com  will  be  sustained,  and 
agriculture  may  flourish,  for  a  time,  amid  the 
general  decay  of  wealth.  To  continue  such  a 
state  of  thii^,  however,  will  be  evidently  impos- 
sible. As  the  high  value  of  subsistence  and 
material  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  selling  with 
a  profit  at  Use  low  {»ices  which  foreigners  find  snffi- 
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ciently  reiniiiM:«tiTe,  our  manuficturers  will  be 
deprived  of  eiqployinent,  and,  though  wilUng  to 
give  up  all  other  arttdes,  will  find  themsdves 
uuable  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  corn  as 
before.    By  emigration,  or  by  deaths  their  num- 
bers will  rapidly  diminish.     Here,  then,  agricul- 
ture, after  having,  for  a  time,  retained  a  pretav 
natural  vigoor,  undtr  the  influence  of  an  artificial 
stimulus,  would  begin  to  exhibit  the  sjrmptoms  of 
decline.     The  deficiency  in  the  home  demand, 
which  had,  at  first,  affected  mfmufiurtured  artides 
only,  will  now  extend  to  the  productions  (^  the 
soil.    The  market  price  of  com  will  suddenly  £dUl ; 
and  the  labour  and  ea(nt8l  which  had  been  forced 
upon  infericnr  lands,  no  longer  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate recompense,  such  laiub  wilf  be  thrown  out 
of  cuhivation.    As,  in  consequence  of  diminidied 
demand,  and  reduced  prices,  inferior  lands  are 
thrown  out  of  cultivation^  superior  ground  will  be 
reduced  in  value,  and  yield  a  bwer  rent.    The 
kmdlord,  the  finrmer,  and  dl  the  persons  to  wlun 
they  give  amployment,  will  be  iirrolved  in  the 
general  diftnrss. 
In  a  former  diapter,  we  teaoed  the  4mlatmitpns 
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^Mf  ^hMi  would  iolUow  a  fuddeti  ppenipg  of 
tb^  ports  to  foreign  mni»  in  a  countrj  where  obr 
«tniK:ti9fi  to  impprtaUon  had  given  a  forced  exteni- 
«W  tQ  tp}lii||^  and  indiybed  an  artijGkjal  a^ale  of 
prbes.  Tlie  deraog^ment  and  embarrassmentt 
however,  ooea^ioned  hy  a  rath  a&d  injudiciouf 
i^ppUcatioQ  of  the  priociple  of  jfree  iptercourBe,  wtU 
appei^  light  and  tranrii^H,  when  contrasted  with 
tb^  dpfR:^fl;s|9P  ai^  oalanuty  which  must  ultimately 
ovj^rtake  the  landed  interests,  in  ccNisequence  of 
the  £aU  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which, 
now  that  the  state  of  the  Continent  affords  exH 
co!aragement  to  the  emigration  of  skilled  labour 
and  capital,  manufSEicturers  can  np  longer  <4^tain  the 
war  pri<^  for  their  goods,  will  be  indirectly  ooca-* 
siiHied  by  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  war  price  of 
eom,  and  thereby  tp  lower  the  rates  of  profit  and 
of  ifiterest  in  England.  In  the  former  cape,  the 
temporary  evil  would  be  gradually,  but  effectually 
corrected,  by  the  operation  of  the  vay  causes 
which  bad  at  first  produced  it.  Free  trade,  tiiough 
circumstances  may  sometimed  render  its  sudden 
itttroductieu  ini&^^pedient,  is,  in  its  nature,  highly 
hraafioial;  and,  however  ii^udicioiisly  admitted. 
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must,  after  the  first  calamitous  shock  and  derange- 
ment, occasion  more  accurate  divisions  of  employ* 
ment,  give  labour  and  stock  a  more  productive 
direction,  and  thus  recreate  the  wealth  it  had  de- 
stroyed. Now,  it  is  the  neighbourhood  of  wealthy 
markets  which  affords  the  best  encouragement 
to  agriculture ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  other  com- 
modities offered  in  exchange  for  it,  that  deter- 
mines the  value  of  comi  As  unrestricted  inter- 
course began  to  extend  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, our  £EU*mers,  under  the  natural  protection 
afforded  by  the  expense  of  carriage  upon  an  article 
so  bulky  as  grain,  would,  after  the  price  of  all 
things  had  settled  down  to  the  reduced  scale,  be 
enabled  to  carry  tillage  to  a  much  ^'eater  extant 
than  OQuld  have  been  possible  under  artificial  en- 
couragements ;  the  necessary  effects  of  which  must 
be,  to  narrow  the  home  market,  which  the  fiurmer 
would  monopolise. 

While  the  dil*ect  injury  inflicted  on  the  landed 
interest,  by  a  hasty  and  injudicious  application  of 
sound  general  principles,  would,  after  a  period  of 
calamity,  be  corfected  by  the  very  causes  which  had 
phxluced  it ;  in  the  evil  which  must  be  indirecfly 
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idccasioned  by  an  attempt  to  give  permanence  to 
our  artificial  scale  of  prices,  nothing  of  this  re^ 
deeming  spirit  would  be  found.  In  proportion  as 
we  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  trade,  we  destroy  the 
elastic  power  which  enables  it  to  rebound  after 
every  decline;  we  take  from  industry  the  vital, 
renovating  principle,  by  which,  in  a  state  of  free^ 
dom,  the  national  resources  recover  from  every 
accidental  decay,  and  the  public  prosperity,  after 
each  apparent  check,  receives  a  new  impulse.  A 
sudden  opening  of  the  ports  would,  after  a  time, 
increase  the  number  and  the  wealth  of  consumers ; 
and^  thus,  by  enlarging  the  home  market,  would 
compensate  the  domestic  grower  for  the  injury  he 
might  have  sustained  from  foreign  competition. 
But,  when  a  permanent  system  of  restriction,  and 
its  consequent  artificial  scale  of  prices,  had  de^ 
pressed  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes^ 
and  thus  deprived  the  agriculturist  of  those  opulent 
markets,  the  exclusive  benefits  of  which^  ignorance 
had  asserted  they  would  secure,  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  grasping  at  the  shadow,  would  have  lost 
the  substance ;  in  seeking  for  artificial,  would  have 
deprived  themselves  of  their  natural  encourage^ 
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nent;  md  no  longer  finding  conwmew  m  the 
country,  Trhidb  their  avariee  had  impoYerished  and 
depopidatedt  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  fiweign 
maricetn  ftr  nwroemting  prices 

Thus  then,  it  appears*  that  a  permanent  syrtem 
Df  restrictiomi  on  the  impM^tation  of  com,  and  a 
consequent  coDtiniiation  of  the  artificial  prices  of 
the  war»  must  wltimatelj  diminish  the  h<mie  de«- 
mand  for  grain^  and  render  ub  pace  more  an  exr 
porting  country*  This  change,  howerer,  will  be 
produced  hj  causes,  and  will  be  the  result  of  a 
process,  verj  different  from  those  which  are  coni^ 
temjdated  by  the  advocates  of  a  restricted  com 
trade.  These  persons  contend,  that  the  hi^  prices, 
occasioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the  exdusion  of 
foreign  grain,  will  kad  to  an  cKtensioo  of  till^^; 
and  that  the  increased  supply,  raised  firom  our  own 
soil,  will  reduoe  the  price  of  com,  until  it  can  be 
sent  to  foreign  markets  with  a  profit  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  however,  they  totally  omit  the 
distinction  whieh  mists  between  cost  and  price; 
and  seem  absohitdy  unacquainted  with  the  fimda^ 
mental  principle  of  political  sdenee,  that  it  is  im-> 
possible  to  increase  the  snppiy  of  any  ctHnmoiUty  so 
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w  p&rmw^tly  t9  reduce  iU  price  below  what  wjl} 
replace^  with  an  mdeqiHEte  Burplus,  the  capital  en^.^ 
I^oyed  in  production,  It  U  plainly  impossdhlo  that^ 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  should  be  profitable 
tp  export  corn,  and  profitable  to  extend  cultivation 
to  lands  requiring,  in  order  to  yield  a  given  pro^ 
duce,  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  than 
the  lands  cultivated  in  other  growing  countries. 
To  enable  us  to  do  the  former,  corn  must  be  cheaper 
in  the  hpme^  than  in  the  foreign  naarket ;  to  enable 
US  to  do  the  latter,  it  fnu$(b  be  dearer.  While  it 
rep^ains  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  toJbp,  it  will  also  remain  impossible  for  Sfig- 
)and  to  become  an  exporting  country,  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  a  restricted  ex- 
terna} trade  in  corn.  The  real  proc^^s,  by  which 
restrictions  upon  the  importation,  may*  at  no  very 
remote  period,  lead  to  the  exportation  of  ccarn,  we 
phaU  brie%  statev    . 

The  big|i  pcice  of  food  and  materials^  occasioned 
by  restricted  importation,  will^  in  the  first  instanof, 
exclude  our  manufactures  from  the  foreign  marl^ef. 
While  ruin  thus  falls  upon  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  population,  the  home  demand  for  com  will 
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diminish,  and  its  value  become  too  low  to  replace 
with  a  profit  the  capital,  which  the  first  temporary 
rise  in  prices  had  forced  upon  inferior  lands. 
These,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  cultivated ;  and, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  value  of  fertile  lands  will 
fall.  In  the  progress  of  impoverishment  and  de- 
population, a  sufficient  number  of  opulent  con- 
sumers wiU  not  be  found,  to  paj  the  expense  of 
cultivation  upon  soils  of  third,  or  even  of  second- 
rate  quality.  Cultivation  will  be  limited  to  tracts 
of  first-rate  quality :  these  requiring  but  a  small 
expense  of  dressing,  the  cost  price  of  the  com 
produced  upon  them  will  be  lower  than  the  cost 
price  of  the  grain  produced  in  prosperous  foreign 
countries,  which,  being  now  nearer  to  populous 
manufacturing  districts  and  commercial  towns, 
can  afford  to  cultivate  second,  or  third-rate  soils. 
When  things  have  arrived  at  this  state,  our  com 
may  be  sent  abroad  with  a  profit ;  and  England, 
bankrupt  and  depopulated,  sunk  from  her  place  in 
Europe,  and,  perhaps,  deprived  of  her  existence  as 
an  independent  nation,  may  again  become  an  ex- 
porting country. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Manner  in  which  our  Restrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Produce 
contributed  to  bring  on  the  present  Commercial 
Crisis. 

In  a  judiciouB  and  able  pamphlet,  supposed  to 
come  from  authcMitj,  on  the  causes  of  the  recent 
crisis  in  the  money  market,  and  on  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  the  following 
remarkal)le  passage  occurs : — 

**  The  first  of  these  causes  appears  to  have  be^ 
the  great  redundancy  of  capital  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  last  year,  and  such  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  money,  and  in  the  rates  of 
profits,  as  induced  those  possessed  of  it  to  seek 
for  extraordinary  means  to  employ  their  accumu- 
lations ;  and,  under  the  avidity  of  gain,  to  embark 
in  every  perilous  venture  proposed  to, them.  It 
is  totally  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  a  &ct  now 
unkersally  admitted.  It  is  notorious  that,  under 
■this  abundance  of  money,  the  rate  of  interest  in 
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the  spring  and  summer  of  1825  did  not  exceed 
three,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  that  bills 
of  high  credit  and  short  dates  were  discountable 
in  the  market  at  a  much  lower  rate.  In  a  word^ 
money  was  so  plentiful,  that,  consistently  with 
security,  there  was  no  competition  in  the  demand 
proportionate  to  the  supply.  The  bankers  were 
more  ready  to  afford  discounts  than  the  merchants 
to  solicit  them.  The  best  bills,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  Bank  of  England,  were  carried  upon 
the  Exchange,  and  there  discounted  at  a  lower 
rate.  All  Government  securities  became  affected 
by  this  character  of  the  markets;  Exchequer 
bffls,  yidding  only  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent., 
were  frequently  sold  at  50^.  or  60f.  pretmum,  and 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  rose  very  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.'^ 

In  perusing  this  passage,  the  first  thing  wMdk 
strikes  us  is,  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  there  was  a  great  redundancy  of  capital 
with  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  of  profit,  ft  h 
also  true,  that  the  low  rate$^  of  interest,  and  of 
profit,  induced  indiriduak  to  risk  extraordinary 
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means  for  employing  their  accoHiuIatioiii^ ;  and,  as 
the  writer  proceeds  to  she#,  bnmght  on  the  mania 
fo/t  speculating  m  foreign  loans,  in  mines,  in  joint 
^to<^  companies,  in  mercbandi^,  and  in  discottlfit, 
upon  long  and  inconvertible  securities,  until  the 
Miversal  spirit  of  overtrading  terminated  in  the 
edaniitous  re-actldn  which  has  been  receMly  ex- 
perienced, dut  to  complete  the  chain  of  causes, 
the  ftrst  and  the  most  important  link  is  still 
wantif^.  Tlie  crisis  was  occa^ned  by  over 
speculation ;  over  speculation  was  occasioned  by 
the  low  rfttes  of  profit  and  of  interest;  and  the 
low  rates  of  profit  and  of  interest-^what  was 
it  whicfa  occasioned  those?  This  is  the  primary 
and  fendamental  question  which  it  is  necessary  to 
solve. 

In  Ae  spring  of  18S5,  aB  the  elements  c^ 
national  prosperity  seemed  wcH*king  together  in  our 
&vour.  Every  circmnstance,  whether  internal  or 
esctemal,  appeaifed  calculated  to  open  a  boundless 
fidd  to  British  enterprise,  and  scope  without  limit 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  British  capit^d. 
Agriculture  and  trade  had  been  to  a  considerate 
extent  tidKeved  from  the  pressure  of  t^ation;  oar 
Micfeasfaig  population,  and   (mr  perpctuaDy  im* 
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proving  machinery,  had  given  to  our  manufiMrturing 
industry  unrivalled,  and  almost  miraculous,  efficacy ; 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  an  obscure  and  semi-barbarous  state  in 
the  extremity  of  Asia ;  while,  in  the  vast  regions  of 
America,  new  independent  nations  had  arisen,, 
eager  to  give,  upon  the  most  £ree  and  favoured 
terms,  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  their  unex- 
hausted soil  in  exchange  for  British  fabrics.  In 
the  history  of  the  world,  no  conjuncture  ever  had 
occurred  so  favourable  to  the  prosperity  ctf  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  country.  Nevertheless, 
diiring  this  extraordinary  concurrence  of  the  most 
ffivourable  circumstances,  when  there  seemed  no 
natural  bounds  to  the  field  of  British  enterprise,  and 
no  necessary  limit  to  the  profitable  investment  of 
British  capital,  there  was  in  the  country  a  great 
redundancy  of  capital,  which  could  not  be  bene- 
ficially employed ;  and  the  rates  of  profit,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  were  so  low,  that  those  possessed 
of  disposable  funds  were  induced  to  seek  for  extra- 
ordinary means  of  employing  their  accumulations, 
and  to  embark  in  every  perilous  venture  which 
was  proposed.  The  question  recurs,  what  was  it 
which  could  have  occasioned  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
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'  This  momentous  question,  it  is  hoped,  the  reader 
is  now  prepared  to  answer  for  himself.  Commerce 
is  the  exchange  of  equivalents;  the  bartering 
between  nations  of  the  articles  which  each  has 
relative  advantages  in  producing.  England  pos- 
sesses relative  advantages  in  the  production  of 
almost  every  species  of  wrought  goods ;  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, have  relative  advantages  in  raising  raw  pro- 
duce. But  England  refuses  to  exchange  wrought 
goods  against  raw  produce.  She  closes  against 
herself  the  sources  of  interminable  prosperity ;  and, 
while  boundless  scope  for  profitable  enterprise  re- 
mains within  her  reach,  she  adheres  to  a  barbarous 
system  of  commercial  policy,  which, brings  her  pre- 
maturely to  the  limits  of  her  resources,  and  to 
the  verge  of  decline. 

Had  we  freely  exchanged  our  wrought  goods 
for  the  raw  produce  of  our  neighbours^  there  could 
not,  while,  in  the  commercial  countries  of  the 
world,  there  remained  fertile  and  well-situated  land 
unreclaimed,  have  been  a  redundancy  of  capital,  and 
an  inadequate  rate  of  profit  and  of  intei^st,  in- 
ducing individuals  to  employ  their  accumulations 
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in  wiM  and  hazardoiks  adventures.     But  We  would 
not  receive  the  cheap  and  good  timber  of  Norway, 
in  order  to  ettrich  ttie  timber  merchants  of  Canada; 
we  gave  the  exhausted  soils  of  the  West  Indian 
island  a  monopoly  for  supplying  the  home  maifcet 
with  sugar,  in  order  to  enable  the  jflanter  to  per^ 
peluate  slave  cultivation ;  kad,  above  aD,  we  dosed 
our  ports  against  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  in 
order  lo  enrich  the  proprietors  of  land  by  en- 
aUnig  them  to  lay  a  grievous  and  iniquitous  ta^ 
upon  the  food  trf*  the  people.    We  fbrcSbly  con- 
tracted the  fidd  of  commencial  enteiprise;   We 
choked  up  the   advantageous  channels  in  #faicli 
additional  investments  might  have  been  made; 
we  chmg  to  measures,  the  necessary  tendency  of 
which,  is  to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  smrphis 
of  reproduction  above  expenditure ;  and  thus  we 
occasioned  such  a  Tedundancy  of  capitd,  and  such 
a  depression  in  the  rates  of  profit  and  d  interest, 
that  new  and  hazardous  ventures  presented  the 
only  openings  in  which  accumulations  could  be 
employed. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  Uiis  work,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Wealth,  I 
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have  entered  into  ample  illustrations  of  the  im- 
portant and  fundamental  principles,  that  the  rale 
of  profit  &lls,  as  the  cost  and  the  value  of  raw 
produce  rise ;  and  that  a  daisely-peopled  counUy, 
where  additional  supplies  of  food  and  material 
cannot  be  raised  without  resorting  to  soils  of  less 
and  less  fertiliQr,  must,  unless  she  obtain  supplies 
of  foreign  produce,  speedily  ^proach  that  sta* 
fimsry  state  in  which  additional  accumulations 
OMHiot  be  productively  employed.  It  is  unneo^ 
sarjf  in  this  fiace^  to  repeat.the  demonstration  of 
those  pri1K:^des.  In  the  succeeding  pages  I  wiH 
fisaum^  as  a  matter  proved,  and  therefore  admit* 
ted»  that,  in  an  old  and  weU-peopled  country,  the 
fioee  iii^Mirtation  of  ISore^  i^griqiiltural  produce  is 
4htt  VFiaich  keeps  the  rate  of  profit  high,  and  flings 
j»toi^iewles8  distance  the  ultimate  limits  of  national 
pffispmty  aad  wealth. 

Asd  BOW  we  have  complettd  the  chain  of  caus^ 
«id  ^S^ct,  by  adding  the  prime  link  to  which  the 
wriiter  of  tiiie  Crovemmeat  pamphlet  omitted  tp 
fi^Eer.  By  a  system  of  commerdal  polity,  dia- 
gracefiil  io  tibe  country  and  to  the  age;  we  r^- 
.^cted  the  importation  <^  foreign  i^gncultural 
produce,  and  thereby  lowered  the  rates  of  .profit 
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and  of  interest,  until  capital,  excluded  from  the 
channels  of  beneficial  investment  and  reproduc- 
tion, existed  in  a  state  of  redundancy ;  the  low 
rates  of  profit  and  of  interest,  and  the  redundancy 
of  capital,  induced  those  who  were  possessed  of  it 
to  employ  their  accumulations  in  every  species  of 
hazardous  venture  which  was  proposed  to  them ; 
this  desire  to  engage  in  new  ventures,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  adequate  return  for 
money  which  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business 
no  longer  afforded,  rendered  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation epidemic  throughout  the  country;  {are^a 
loans  and  foreign  mines,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
inordinate  speculations  in  merchandise,  created  an 
unusual  demand  for  accommodation  and  currency; 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
country  bankers,  disregarding  the  legitimate  prin- 
ciples of  their  trade,  made  issues  upon  long  and 
unconvertible  securities,  and  created  a  redundant 
circulation ;  the  consequent  high  price  of  ccmuno- 
dities,  encouraging  import,  and  che<±ing  export, 
with  the  engagements  to  be  made  good  on  account 
of  foreign  loans,  and  foreign  speculation,  turned 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  course  of  ex- 
change,  against  us;  the  Bank,  in  order  to  protect 
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itself  against  the  extraordinary  demand  .for  gold, 
suddenly  contracted  its  issues ;  and  the  crash  came. 

When  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  is  thus  com- 
pleted^  it  appears  obvious  and  self-evident,  that  the 
measures  contemplated  by  ministers  for  placing  the 
circulation  of  the  country  banks  upon  a  more  secure 
foundation,  can  have  little  tendency  to  preyentthe 
recurrence  of  the  calamitous  re-action  which  is 
now  experienced.  These  measures  may,  perhaps, 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  beneficial.  My  objection  to 
them  is,  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
and  that,  whether  they  be,  or  be  not  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  the  country,  after  the  pr^ent  crisis  has 
passed  away,  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  perio- 
dical returns  of  regorgement  and  revulsion.  The 
progress  of  these  ruinous  alternations  may  .readily 
be  traced. 

Under  the  present  universal  pressure  for  money, 
and  destruction  of  confidence  and  credit,  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  classes  venture  upon  no  pur- 
chases beyond  those  which  are  just  sufBcient  to 
supply  the  immediate  and  indispensable  consump- 
tion of  the  market.  As  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer cease  to  purchase,  the  manufacturer,  from 
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the  same  cause,  must  cease  to  produce;  and  in 
conseqpience  of  the  diminished  production,  the  stodc 
of  goods  on  hand,  and  particularly  of  such  goods 
as  the  foreign 'merchants  may  take  otf,  will  be 
rapidly  reduced  This  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  removal  of  the  present  pressure. 
.  After  the  stock  of  goods  on  hand  has  been  in 
some  considerable  d^ree  diminished,  prices  will 
recover;  confidence  and  credit  will  be  restored; 
merchants  and  dealers  will  renew  their  purchases ; 
and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  work  of  pro- 
ductioii  will  be  resumed. 

As,  dur^^  the  suspension  of  industiy,  labour 
must  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and 
wages  depressed,  the  return  of  ordinary  prices 
will,  until  wages  recover  their  ordinary  level,  be 
accompanied  by  a  more  than  ordinary  rate  of 
IMTofit.  Hence  the  capital  lost  or  destroyed,  during 
the  period  of  revulsion,  will  be  replaced  by  new 
accumulations. 

A  country  whjph  restricts  the  ii9;iportation  of 
food  and  material,  can  employ  only  a  given  quan- 
tity  of  capital  in  reproduction,  and  hence  the  new 
accumulations  will  exist  in  a  state  of  redundancy; 
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|b^  rat^  of  j|^9^t|  a?)d  t^  interert  pf  mooej,  wil( 
agaia  Jieoomi^  v^ry  low^  i^n4'  perspQ^  possess^  q^ 
dispo^lde  flings  will  \)e  ^f^  teippt^  to  eqgagft 
in  any  Jiaz^rdous  venture  w|i]ph  seems  to  )iol4 
out  a  prospept  of  higher  rf  turps.  T^^  r^undw^ 
ciqpitaj  w^  seek  iuv^tfppn^  ip  cpuntneef  yfh^^ 
profits  apd  jj^terest  ^e  l^ig^r ;  ^  will  \^d  agaifi 
to  tk^  efporta^ion  of  the  mjst^ls,  and  ^o  it  dra^ 
Vpon  jl^e  I^aalp  for  gold ;  ^|?e  Qank^  a^  a  measure 
of  prep^utiopf  wiU  p^i^trapt  the  fmwapfi  ap^ 
a^otl^r  ^^y^^lWQf  ^  ^^^tenaiye  and  calMnitous  sa 
the  former,  will  eijisue^^-^TQ  go  ^t  ooee  to  th& 
root  of  tl^  evil^  ^d  thus  to  prevent  the  peiiodical 
recur|rence  of  these  ruinous  shocks  to  p^blic  $nd 
private  cnedit,  we  must  aholjsh  those  ^bsurd  aqd 
ii4quitous  restriptpns  on  U^e  iqripprtatipn  of  food  apd 
pi^terjal^  which  limit  the  quantity  of  capitid  fiirhich 
can  be  ^efiqoljiy  invested  in  dpmest^  indusMT  i 
and  which  rende^r  pro)^  and  i]^t|sre;i|t  lpw;€V  w 
T^^;^  than  in  other  coipmercjal  countries. 

Throu^put  this  argumeQt  I  h^ve  ^^issmped,  tlmti 
f  v(^  low  rate  pf  pr^fiit  is  accompanied  with  g 
very  loiv  r^  of  pterest.  I  dp  ijot,  however,  go 
the  lengjth  of  JMr-  J)I*€juJloch,  that  pa/ter^t  vie^  fts 
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the  rate  of  profit  rises,  and  fidls  as  it  falls ;  and 
that  the  feet,  whether  the  rate  of  profit  is  rising 
or  falling,  can  be  learned  firom  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  for  capital  lent  upon  good  security.  Mir. 
Tooke,  in  an  excellent  and  most  useAil  woi^ 
which  has  just  been  published,  clearly  demon- 
strates, that  several  other  causes,  besides  the  rate 
of  profit,  contribute  to  determine  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. All  that  I  contend  for,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  my  argument  is,  that  the  rate  of  profit 
is  one  main  cause,  and  limiting  circumstance,  in 
regulating  the  market  rate  of  interest.  ^ 

Supposing  that  the  surplus  of  reproduction,  over 
and  above  the  expenditure  which  create  it,  is 
twenty  per  cent. ;  then,  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  rate  of  interest  might  be  five,  or 
ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  the  proportion 
between  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  dis- 
posable money  capital.  But  it  is  self-evident,  that, 
under  this  supposition,  the  rate  of  interest  coulid 
liot  permanently  rise  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  because, 
if  it  did,  the  passive  lender  of  the  capital  would 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  reproduction 
which  it  created,  while  the  active  borrower  of  the 
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capital  retained  nothing  to  reward  him  for  his 
labour,  his  skiU,  his  risk,  and  his  connection.  On 
the  same  principle,  if  the  swphis  of  reproduction 
above  expenditure  fell  to  ten  per  cent.,  money 
could  not  continue  to  be  borrowed  at  so  high  an 
interest  as  ten  per  cent.  Were  this  surplus  to  fall 
to  five  per  cent.,  interest  would  necessarily  be 
below  five  per  cent. ;  and  should  the  high  value  of 
food,  and  of  the  materials  of  wrought  necessaries, 
reduce  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi- 
ture to  nothing,  then,  for  the  use  of  capital,  nothing 
could  be  paid,  and  interest  would  altogether  dis- 
appear. All  this  is  self-evident,  and  requires  no 
illustration. 

In  obviating  the  evils  inherent  in  a  restrictive 
system,  which  lowers  the  rates  of  profit  and  of 
interest,  measures  only  going  the  length  of  placing 
the  currency  upon  a  secure  foundation,  must  be 
completely  inadequate  and  abortive.  Though  the 
provincial  banks  should  be  chartered  companies,  as 
stable  as  the  Bank  of  England ;  nay,  though  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  country  consisted  of  standard 
coin,  yet  still  the  next  revulsion  and  regorgement 
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may  be  more  exUgmre  ai^  culitmitous.  thim  the 

It  has  been  justljr  obsenred»  in  the  GovenimeDt 
pamphlet  befiNre  alhided  to»  that,  during  the  bite 
pank,  there  were  many  curciimstances  whidi  were 
favouraUeiboth  to  the  public  and  to  the  Bank ;  and 
whidif  if  they  had  not  existed  in  our  condition  at 
%\^  crisis,  or  had  existed  adversely  to  us,  would 
have  extended  the  ruin  to  a  most  fearfid  point  If 
a  failure  of  the  last  harvest  had  required  Ivge  im- 
portations of  fi>reign  com,  or  if  W9y  politipal  coprul- 
sbns  of  a  menacing  nature  had  pfipmred  $tbraa4  it  k 
obvious  that  the  demand  for  the  metals  would  have 
been  much  more  intense  and  protracted ;  that  the 
consequent  contraction  of  the  currency  would  have 
been  mvOi  more  considerable;  and  that  the  BaoJc 
of  England  itself  might  have  been  again  com- 
piled to  suspend  its  payments.  It  is  easy  to  see 
t^t,  when  the  nei^t  revulsion  opcurei,  ont  or  iQWe 
ff  Hmm  adveiiie  circumstaiices^  oparatipg  in  cqsh 
jilwcitKW  with  it^  maj  uggrayfiifi  th^  cajainities  of 
th?  cQHntry  in  a  pmch  g^reater  degree  t^  th^ 
iflEigiWsed  security  of  the  proyinci^  ha^JI^  ^q^p 
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mitigate  them.  Measures  for  securing  tiie  puUk 
against  the  risks  attending  the  dtculaticm  of  pro- 
▼incial  paper,  are,  particularly  at  the  present  paiod 
of  alarm  and  distrust,  just  and  expe^nt.  All  that 
I  contend  for  is,  that  tiiej  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  avert  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  more 
calamitous  than  that  which  we  have  witnessed. 

The  speculations  in  foreign  loans,  in  foreign 
mines,  in  joint-stock  companies,  in  merchandise, 
and  the  departures  from  the  legitimate  principles 
of  banking,  were  all  only  secondary  effects  of  the 
jgreat  primary  cause,  which  created  a  redundancy 
of  disposable  capital,  and  reduced  the  rates  of 
profit  and  of  interest.  Whfle  this  primary  cause  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  operation,  it  must  continue 
to  produce  effects,  different  perhaps  in  mode  and 
in  form  from  those  wWch  have  recently  appeared, 
but  certainly  not  less  injurious  to  flie  wedth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  When  the  capital 
lately  destroyed  has  been  replaced  by  new  accu- 
mulations, and  when  the  next  repletion  and  revul- 
sion come,  we  may^not  have  foreign  loans,  not 
excessive  speculation  in  mines,  in  companies,  m 
merchandise,  and  in   discounts  upon  long    and 
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incbnvertible  securities;  but,  nevertheless,  our 
redundant  accumulations,  deprived  by  erroneous 
l^islation  of  advantageous  emploj-ment  at  home, 
will  seek  for  pfrofitable  investment  alnoad.  Under 
such  circumstances,  our  ca|»tal  and  our  skilled 
labour  will  emigrate ;  the  seats  of  manufactures^ 
and  the  marts  of  commerce,  may  be  transfierred 
to  other  lands ;  and,  instead  of  temporary  revul- 
sion, we  may  experience  a  permanoit  decline. 
To  continue  the  present  system  of  com  laws, 
will  be  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  England's 
prosperity.  The  downward  steps  towards  national 
bankruptcy  may  easily  be  made. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  fanner,  during  the  term  of  existing  leases^ 
and,at  the  period  of  their  expiration,  raising  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,  confer,  in  their  immediate  operations, 
an  important  benefit  upon  the  landed  interests.  But 
the  landed  interests,  even  upon  the  principle  of  the 
narrowest  selfishness,  should  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  restricted  importation,  and  should  in- 
quire, whether  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  esta- 
blishing an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  may  not  carry  in 
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itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  ?  To  answer 
this  impntant  question,  it  is  necessary  previously 
to  shew,  how  far  restrictions  upon  importation,  and 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices  giving  a  forced  extension 
to  agriculture,  are  calculated,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  affect  the  wealth  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  these  countries,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  demand  for  com. 

To  those  who  have  embraced  the  opinions  of 
the  French  Economists,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  say,  that  a  measure  which  should 
extend  agriculture,  and  increase  the  value  of  land, 
would  be  injurious  to  prosperity,  and  diminish 
wealth.  Yet  such  would  certainly  be  the  case. 
Even  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  assart  that 
ag^ulture  is  the  oiily  source  of  wealth,  it  is  de- 
monstrable, that  the  general  (q[)uLence  of  these 
countries  must  be  diminished  by  restrictions  upon 
importation,  forcing  our  inferior  lands  into  ^lage ; 
and  that,  by  the  operation  of  such  restrictions,  the 
QHtional  prosperity  must  he  checked,  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  agriculture  may  at  first  be 
extended.  Though  it  should  be  conceded,  that 
agriculture  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  yet  it 
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wDold  still  reoMoi  an  iiicoiilro¥crtifale  proponttanp 
that  opideoce  b  adFanced  hy  obtaining  agrioulta* 
ral  produoe  at   the  smallest  posaiUe  expense  of 
labour  and  capitaL    If,  in  conseqpienoe  of  our  akitt 
in  nmmifatture8»  any  given  portion  <^  our  kbowr 
and  capital  can,  hy  woridng  iq>  doUi,  obttfB  fiom 
I\)land  a  tiiousand  quarters  of  wtieat,  while  it 
could  raise,  from  our  own  soil,  only  nine  huaidred; 
<lien,  even  on  the  agricnUaual  dieorj,  we  must 
incneaas  oar  wealth  by  bdbg,  feo  this  esU0a%  a 
manu&cturing,  rather  tiian  an  agricidtural  peopku 
Himigh  the  economist  should  establish  the  fiM4» 
tiiat  our  nMuufiEKtures  brought  none  of  this  wealth 
into  exirt;ence,  but  that  the  whole  was  oreoted  byr 
liie  ctdtivator  of  Poland,  yet  ihss  would  net,  in 
any  wi^,  tdter  the  state  of  the  ctae.    We  hate  a 
liundred  quarters  of  caraiBose  than  we  cduUhase 
•obtldnod   by  raising  com  from   our   own  wiL 
Thoi^h  oar  manufectarers  steuld  not  htne  m- 
creased  the  general  wealth  m£  the  lirorld,  Tdt  thef 
would  haiw  ina:eaaed  tiie  particular  wealth  of  fii^ 
land.    Thfey  hme  gi<'en  us  a  species  af  prs^crty  in 
the  sea  of  Pdand ;  and,  from  the  agrioultuSDe  aftbat 
country,  have  enabled  m  to  draw  a  larger  supply  •of 
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wealth  than  could  have  becin  raised  at  lM>iiie.  The 
tbeoTjT  of  the  econondists  is^  imdeed,  io  a  hi^ 
degtee^  incorrect;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should,  in  this  place,  enter  into  any  formal  recita- 
tion o£  their  ernnrs ;  because,  even  admitting  tiieir 
{ninciples,  it  still  remains  true,  that  restrfdioiis 
upon  importation,  compelling  us  to  rabe  at  fabme 
a  leas  quantity  of  agricultaral  prodtice  thUi  might, 
«t  the  same  expense  of  tsbour  and  o^ntd,  be  {m^ 
bmNed  from  abrobd,  would  b^  aotwitMapding  tile 
cbctrtisien  givem  to  tilk^eb  ^^jiiriotts  te  ^  wei^ 
ikftbecouvtiff. 

Having  ^disposed  *of  this  preHxtmmtf  c^j^ftctifjiv 
wiridi  migbt  su$^;e*  itself  to  tiiosd  tirho  sliU  leilft 
te  tiie  doctrines  of  dieecioiiomiAs ;  Sod  shewn  liiat^ 
seven  on  the  frindpfe,  thait  agHoukure  U  the  onlj 
mnce  of  il/Mltli,  a  measilr6  whith  gives  forced 
)Ktenaan  to  tillage,  and  raises  the  yiimt  of  onrtei^ 
may^  notwithstaiidiDg,  cause  our  labonr  and  capital 
ito  iHToiniiie  ibr  us  b  tess  supf^  of  agricultural  {no- 
eductions,  md  din^di  kke  gekieral  lopuknce  of  the 
-coutitry;  we  may  ncn^  proceed  to  exasdne,  more  In 
ikbal,  ^he  efitets  whieh»  if  the  iegislHture  should 
continue  a  system  of  restriction  on  the  iroportalioii 
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of  foreign  corn,  would  be  produced  on  the  produo 
tive  powers  of  industry,  and  on  the  national  pros- 
perity. We  shall  examine  a  system  of  restriction, 
first,  as  it  operates  upon  the  labour  and  capital  em- 
ployed upon  the  soil ;  and  then,  as  it  operates  upon 
the  labour  and  capital  employed  on  manufactures 
and  commerce. 

Should  legislative  restrictions  for  forcing  an  in* 
dependent  supply  of  agricultural  produce  be  con- 
tinued, it  will  become  necessary,  in  order  to  feed 
our  increasing  population,  to  bring  into  tillage  lands 
which,  under  the  prices  that  have  hitherto  existed^ 
kave  been  found  inadequate  to  repay  the  expense 
of  tillage.  The  cost  of  producing  wiB,  therefm:^ 
receive  a  considerable  and  a  progressive  increase; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  gradually  require 
greater  quantities  of  labour  and  capital  to  procure 
a  given  quantity  of  grain.  Now,  as  the  cost  of 
producing  com  is  increased ;  as  it  requires  greater 
^luantities  of  labour  and  capital  to  procure  a  givea 
quantity  of  grain,  it  is  sdf-evidait,  that  the  jntd- 
ductive  powers  of  the  industry  which  supplies  f^gri- 
cultural  produce  will  be  bwered,  and  that  wealtli 
and  prospmty  will  decline.     Every  forced  e^^ten- 
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^n  givett  Id  tiitge,  which^  in  ks  prepress,  elerAtes 
produotive  cost,  does,  u  point  of  fiu^t,  asfiict  ao 
airtifici&l  stetStity  upon  die  countrir,  and  4)afce  fcom 
U3  the  adfiuatafes  bestowed  by  nature. 

In  a  femer  chapter  it  was  shown  dhat  ftiie 
ease  or  diflbmlty  with  which  «ubsiBteiM:e  €aa  ibe 
laised,  is  not  onlj.tfae  fiBeaaare  of  the  producttre 
powers  of  agricidtiind  industry,  hut  dsogovems,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  prodiactiveneBS  lof  the  aqxitai 
verted  tm  (xade  and  manufaotuni.  If  the  master 
inanudEactuier  should  ^gbe  to  the  labourers  wiiom 
he  emftoyB  a  quantity  of  die  produoe  cf  ihdr 
Mxmr,  'Or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  Ihe  vadue  of 
4his  produce,  insufficient  io  purchase  sttbdatence 
for  their  femilaes,  popidation  nmst  deoajr,  and 
Hie  supi^jT  of  labour  diminish,  until  the  conipeti^ 
iBk>n  €€  employers  should  resrtx)re  itsnai^etpnoe 
to  a  lerel  with  its  cost.  Heace,  when  4)OPn  (forms 
a  part  of  the  fubortence  <tf  ^He  labouner^  an 
Inorease  in  its  cost  necesaarily  oooasbns  lan  in« 
^Gvease  4n  the-oost  ^  labour ;  or,  in  other  nmnrds, 
cWhen  it  fequuies  a  greater  quantity  of  kbdar  (to 
"procuFe  ^ubostence,  ^  greater  quantity  iefAahowr, 
er^^^its  produce,  4nwt  vemaia  with  ibfae  Jabouver, 
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as  his  wages.      But, '  as  a  greater    quantity  of 
his  labour,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  becomes  necessary'  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  is  consumed  by 
him   while  at  work,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
productions  of  labour  will  remain  with  the  em- 
ployer ;  and  any  given  quantity  of  manufacturing 
capital  will  create  a  less  surplus  of  production 
above  expenditure.     Thus  it  is,  that  a  restriction 
upon  the  importation  of  com,  forcing,  in  order 
to  feed  our  increasing  population,  the  cultivation 
of  inferior  sdils,  while,  in  its  first  operation,  it 
increases  the  cost  price  of  com,  or,  in  other  words, 
renders  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  same  quantity 
of  grain,  increases,  in  the  second  place,  the  cost 
of  every  article  wrought  up  by  the  consumers 
of  com,  or,  in  other  words,  lowers  the  productive 
powers  of  every  species  of  manufacturing  industry. 
While  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  com 
would  thus,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  lower  the 
productive  powers  of  our  labour  and  capital,  they 
would  tend  to  exclude   our  commodities   firom 
every  foreign  maricet    Indeed,  this,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  at  least,  would  be  the  effect  of  restriction^ 
even  if  we  had  no  commercial  rivals  eager  to 
supplant  us.  As  nothing  can  be  produced  without 
labour,  the  wages  of  labour  must  form  a  compo- 
nent part  in  the  cost  of  all  things ;  and,  therefore, 
as  we  increase  the  value  of  subsistence,  and, 
consequently,  the  rate  of  wages,  we  must,  in 
whatever  proportion  wages  may  enter  into  cost, 
either  increase  the  price  of  all  commodities  or 
sell  fbr  a  less  profit.  If  we  raise  our  prices, 
we  lose  the  fordgn  market ;  if  we  do  npt  raise 
them,  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  cannot 
continue  their  business.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, enforcing  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  price  of  subsistence,  is  little  less 
than  madness.  If  the  industrious  classes  are 
compelled  to  purchase  their  com  at  an  artificially- 
elevated  price,  we  must  speedily  cease  to  be  manu- 
£Eu:turing  and  commercial  people. 

This  conclusion,  which  seems  capable  of  being 
supported  by  a  process  of  reasoning  seljf^vident 
in  all  its  steps,  the  advocates  of  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  have 
attempted  to  overthrolv. 
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"  If  it  were  true,''  It  has  been  contended,  "  that 
the  price  of  labour  did  advance  with  the  pric6 
of  com,  it  by  no  means  fellows,  that  sttch  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  laboor  wouM  expose  our 
manufecturers  to   be  undersold  in  the   fbrdgn 
market ;  because,  it  is  not  the  cheapness  of  labour 
that  has  given  us  the  ^^[leriority  *re  haive  M  Icfag 
possessed;  on  the  contftny,  the  plice  of  Id^wBor 
has  always  been  higher  in  tMs  ctmntry  than  in 
those    countries  in  which  we    huve  <^stidflislied 
markets.    The  cause  of  our  siB^ieiiorit^  is  to  te 
found  in  the  greater  skfll,  better  machinery,  mA 
more  extended  capital  of  this  country,  than  ex&t 
in  any  oth*  country  in  the  wortd.    As  Ve  shouia 
continue  to  pdss^ss  these  advantages,  notwithstand- 
ing the  price  of  labour  n^ht  still  be  etihaii^, 
such  an  -enhancement  ctf  it  could   hot  be  pro- 
ductive of  that  injury  to  our  m^ufkctuires,  WhwA 
it  has  been  hastily  asserted  ntmst  fldw  ftbia  it* 

The  error  which  this  passage  int^ffvfe  is  Very 
olbviouft  A  fiirther  enhancement  of  WigCs  iiiglft 
completely  couriteracJt  aH  'itie  advcEidtiitg^  df  cWr 
skdl,  fiAicMnery,  iind  ca^itd.  9ttp|»6^  littt, 
in  consequence  of   our  -StSIR,  ksBlfitiik,  'l^A  ^ii- 
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chinery,  a  Blaster  maaufacturer  in  Englitnd  can, 
with  a  hundred  workmen,  bring  to  market  a  thou- 
sand yards  of  doth ;  while^  to  produce  a  thousan4 
of  e(]pal  goodness^  two  hundred  labourers  must  be 
employed  in  Franpe.  Here,  then,  wp  possess  an 
immense  advantage  over  our  rivals.  But  sup- 
posing, pn  the  other  hand,  that  manufacturing 
labour  in  France  could  be  had  for  half  the  price 
which  it  brought  in  England ;  then  the  English 
employer  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  his  hundred 
workmen  exactly  the  same  sum  as  the  French 
lemplpyer  gave  to  his  two  hundred ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  wages  of  labour  might  be  a  component  part  in 
the  productive  cost  of  the  cloth,  the  article  could 
not  be  made  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France. 
Here,  therefiore,  the  advantages  which  we  gained 
upon  the  one  hand,  we  should  lose  upon  the  other. 
The  effects  of  our  skill,  capita]!^  and  machinery,  in 
abridging  labour,  would  be  completely  counter- 
acted by  the  high  value  of  subsistence  and  of 
wages. 

In  the  above  illustration,  we  have  supposed, 
that  England  is  to  retain  her  present  decided  su- 
pe^rior^ty  in  skill,  capital^  and  machinery.    But 
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this  is  manifestly  impossible.  As  industry  and 
commerce  revive  upon  the  Continent,  the  manufac- 
turers of  France,  and  of  G^ermany,  will  gradually 
acquire  capital,  and  imitate  our  machinery;  and 
these  advantages  wiD  lower  the  productive  cost  of 
all  their  articles.  Now,  if,  while  this  process  is  going 
on,  and  productive  cost  is  becoming  lower  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  we  permanently  adopt  an  economi- 
cal system,  which  must  raise  the  wages  of  our 
labour,  and,  consequently,  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  we  shall  be  playing  into  the  hands  of 
our  rivals ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  we  shall 
exclude  ourselves  from  our  foreign  market,  and 
that  our  manufacturing  population  will  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  emigrating,  or  of  starving. 
On  this  most  momentous  view  of  the  question, 
the  advocates  of  an  independent  supply  of  com 
perversely  close  their  eyes.  Contrary  to  dl 
sound  theory,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  ex- 
perience, those  who  would  make  provisions  dear, 
contend,  that  the  price  of  corn  4ias  no  influence  on 
wages,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  foreign 
any  advantage  over  the  home  manufacturer- 
Lord  Lauderdale,   after   having  stated  to   the 
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Lords'.  Committee*  his  strong  opinion,  that  the 
price  of  labour,  like  the  price  of  every  other 
commodity,  was  solely  r^ulated  by  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  it,  and  the  demand  for  it ; 
and  having  given  in  a  statement  to  shew,  that, 
in  years  when  com  was  very  dear,  manufacturing 
labour  was  very  cheap,  proceeded  with  the  follow- 
ing reasoning : — 

"  In  dear  years,  a  working  manufacturer,  find- 
ing himself  deprived  of  his  usual  enjoyments,  is 
naturally  excited  to  greater  industry,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  working  extra  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  those  comforts  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed ;  and  this  disposition  of  the  manu&c- 
turers  must  necessarily  increase  the  supply  of 
labour  in  the  market.  For  example :  supposing 
there  existed,  in  any  country,  a  demand  for  a 
thousand  manufacturing  labourers,  who,  on  an 
average,  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stock  of  manufacturing  labour,  per  week, 
would  be  48,000  hours.  If,  in  a  dear  year,  the 
desire  of  securing  their  usual  enjoyments  induced 

*  Vide  Parliamentary  Papers, 
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than  to  work  ten  faours  a  dajr,  the  stodt  of  rnasu-* 
£Eu:tiiriii|^  hbonr  would  becoiae  60^000  ho«rs  per 
week;  und,  if  the  dcttaad  far  it  femcdbed  the 
same,  the  ralue  of  it^  on  all  general  principles^ 
must  fall.  In  eheap  jears^  cm  the  other  haiid» 
the  wc^ng  maaufacturer,  finding  his  family  mpie 
than  supplied  by  the  wages  he  usaidly  aeqoires,  is 
apt  either  to  relax  his  industry,  and  to  wort:  fewer 
hour^,  or  to  spend  the  surplus  of  his  wages  in  an 
alehouse^  which,  by  disqualifying  him  for  watk  the 
next  dayi  produces  the  same  effect;  and  as  the 
stock  of  labour  must  be  thereby  dimini?died,  an 
inct^ase  in  the  value  of  it  must  follow,  upon  the 
sut^^ition  that  the  demand  ibr  it  remains  the 
same/' 

ttk  the  above  passage,  Lord  Lauderdale  has 
Micceeded  in  pladag>  in  a  dear  lights  the  obvious 
iM  hic(yMr6vertiMe  prind^  that,  with  vespect 
to  labour^  ei&  ^ell  as  with  re^^eci  to  ereiy  thkig 
d«&,  market  will  occtisiomilfy  vary  from  cost  ptioe* 
But  this  i6  looking  merely  on  the  surface  ^  the 
^estioa.  The  );Micto  ttf  the  ttarlDSt,  howuvw 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  they  may  seem,  are 
always,  upon  the  trenge,  detettained  by  the  cost 
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ckf  pfoductioD.    Labour^  like  every  thing  else>  has 
its  prodQctioti,  or  coak  price.    When  the  labourer 
f«il0  to  obtaiti  this,  dimitnshed  births,  and  in- 
creased deaths,  will  speedily  cut  off  the  surplus 
liAour  which  had  glutted  the  market;  and,  in 
this  manner^  restore  wages  to  their  natural  rate. 
Lord  Landeiidale's  statement  proves  nothing.    In- 
deed, both  his  statement,  and  th^  argument  which 
accompanies  it,  are  totally  foreign  to  the  question 
at  issue.     In  1790)  when  wheat  was  at  £.S  16«. 
the  quarter,  it  cost  ISd.  to  weave  an  ell  of  muslin ; 
and  in  181S,  when  Wheat  was  at  £.6,  the  same 
work  was  done  for  6d. !    This  shews,  that,  when 
provisions  are  scarce,  and  commerce  at  a  stand, 
the  market  price  of  com  may  rise,  while  that  of 
labour  may  £ei1L    But  it  shews  notibing    more. 
Now,  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether,  if 
audi  a  state  of  things  ware  to  continue,  the  manu- 
jBEurtsoriBg  population  would  remain  undiminished. 
If  tiie  popolatioD  dionkl  £ul,  then  the  value  of 
bboar,  m  consequence  of  the  withdrawing  of  tiie, 
siqipfy,  would  be  increased;  and  the  bigh  price  of 
com  would  be  feimd,  notwithstanding  occasional 
tectuatit)ns,  to  have  a  powerful  efibct  in  raismg 
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money  wages:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  under  the 
dear  provisions  and  low  wages  of  1812, '  our 
manufisicturing  population  could  be  kept  up,  then, 
indeed,  as  the  supply  of  labour  would  not  be  with- 
drawn, its  value  would  not  rise  with  the  rising 
price  of  com.  The  question  resolvesntself  into  a 
question  of  population.  As  long  as  abundant. sub- 
sistence increases,  and  deficient  subsistence  di- 
minishes, the  numbers  of  mankind,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  supply  of  labour, — so  long  will  the 
money  wages  of  the  labourer  (making,  of  course; 
allowance  for  occasional  and  temporary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market)  be  mainly  r^ulated  by  the 
price  of  com. 

But.it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  general 
principles  of  political  economy,  for  a  refutation  of 
Lord  Lauderdale's  strong  opinion,  respecting  the 
influence  which  the  price  of  grain  .has  upon  the 
price  of  labour.  The  whole  scope  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Conunittee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  controverts  his  doctrine,  and  fimushes  an 
experimental  proof,.that  wages  rise  .with  the  rising 
price  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Buxton  states,  in  his 
evidence,  that,  from  the  year  1.792  to  the  year 
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1812,  the  annual  sum  which  he  paid  for  the  labour 
eniployed  upon  his  fiM*m,  rose  from  £.274  to 
£.816,  though,  in  the  first  years  of  his  lease,  he 
had  employed  more  hands  than  in  the  latter ;  and 
though,  in  1805,  he  introduced  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, which  abridged  labour  to  the  amount  of 
£.189-  During  this  progressive  rise  in  wages,  the 
quarter  of  wheat  gradually  rose  ^m  £.2  ISs.  its 
price  in  1792,  to  £.6.  8*.  its  price  in  1812.  But, 
to  render  the  experimental  proof  as  complete  as  evi- 
dence can  make  it,  and  to  shew,  by  a  statement  of 
the  fact,  how  powerfully  the  price  of  com  operates 
upon  the  price  of  labour,  Mr.  Buxton  farther 
states,  that  latterly,  wages  have  declined  with  the 
fall  in  com ;  and  that  the  farmers  "  dropped  wages 
on  account  of  the  price  of  com  coming  down." 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  to  the  same 
effect.  He  states  to  the  Committee,  that,  within 
these  twenty  years,  wages  have  been  doubled,;  and  ^ 
that,  in  addition  to  this  rise,  the  labourer,  when 
com  is  dear,  receives  from  the  parish  a  portion  of 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  employer.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  the  same.    He  gives  in  to  the  Committee  a  state- 
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laeot,  abewii^,  that,  from  1T90  to  laiS  (while^M 
«f  pMTi  from  Qt^ier  documents,  tlie  quarter  o[  wteat 
rose  from  £.«.  16«,  to  £.&),  tbe  wi^ges  of  the  kibour, 
necessary  to  PMltivate  ap  hundred  acres,  rose  idso, 
from  ^84>.  to  £4^1-  Th^  evidence  of  Mr.  Joyce 
proves  a  sunilar  fSact,  with  respect  to  manufacturing 
labour;  his  wor|uneq  obtaining  double  their  former 
earnings* 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  authorities, 
as  the  fijicts  which  Iiord  Tiauderdale  has  himself 
stated  to  the  Committee,  afford  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  opinions  he  maintains.  He  ^ays,  that 
**  in  Scotland,  where  the  popr  rates  are  cempajra- 
tively  tricing,  the  wa£^  of  a  day-labourer,  during 
the  last  century,  have  probably  risen  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  in  England;"  thai,  ^*  at  tfa^  Union 
the  peck  of  oatmeal  was  6^.  and  a  day's  wages 
Sd. ;"  while,  ^^  at  present,  oatmeal  is  worUi  Is.  Sd. 
the  peck,**  and  the  laboiuer  can  earn  better  than 
"g^.aiJay." 

Here  the  rise  in  wages  has  been  greater  than 
the  rise  in  com.  But  no  one  contends,  that  the 
value  of  subsistenGe  is  the  exchisiTe  and  the  only 
cause  that  can  operate  ujj^  wages.    Education 
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has  lieen  much  more  generally  diffiised  in  ScoUand 
than  in  any  ether  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this, 
giving  foire  to  the  prudential  check  on  po{>ulation, 
and  occasioning  t^e  labour  market  to  be  more  fru- 
gally supplied,  would  co-operate  witJi  the  high  price 
of  conT,  in  raising  wi^es.  Now,  when  a  dotible 
cause  produces  an  effect  beyond  what  could  ^  pro- 
duced by  a  single  one,  it  is  not  tjuite  logical  to  infer, 
that  the  single  oAe  produces  no  effect  at  dl.  The 
circumstance,  that,  in  Scotland,  the  rise  in  wages 
has  been  greater  than  the  rise  in  com,  has  no  con- 
ceivable tendency  to  prove  that  this  increased  price 
of  labour  was  not,  in  part,  produced  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  subsistence ;  and  leaves  us  at  full 
liberty  to  disprove  Lord  Lauderdale's  theory  by 
his  Lordship's  facts. 

But  let  us  assumefor  a  moment  that  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's theory  is  correct,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  com  does  not  lead  to  an  increase  of  money 
wages.  In  this  case,  restrictions  on  importation, 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  as  gross  a  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive. 
It  is  not  wise  to  hold  such  language  to  the  people ; 
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it  is  not  safe  to  tell^them,  that  regulations  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money-price  of  bread 
cannot  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  money-price 
of  labour.  Under  this  view  of  the  question,  those 
who  would  uphold  the  sjrstem  for  keeping  rents 
and  prices  above  their  natural  level,  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  tremendous  vengeance  whidi 
a]  perishing  population  may  take  for  the  infliction 
of  artificial  pauperism  and  famine. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Measures  which,  in  revising  the  Com 
Laws,  it  would  be  expedient  Jbr  the  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt. 

§  1.  Importation  of  Agrtcvltural  Produce. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  where'  free 
intercourse  is  permitted,  no  country,  possessing 
any  articles  which  can  profitably  be  sent  abroad 
in  exchange  for  com,  will  cultivate  lands  very 
«much  inferior  to  those  under  cultivation  in  ad- 
jacent countries.  When,  in  the  prepress  of  wealth 
and  population,  tillage  has  been  extended  over  all 
the  fertile  districts  of  a  country,  and  when  the 
expense  of  raising  grain  from  soils  of  inferior 
quality  would  exceed  the  cost  of  bringing  it  from 
abroad,  then,  unless  some  arbitrary  l^slative 
interference  should  disturb  the  natural  course  of 
events,  subsistence  will  be  imported. 

Even  long  before  all  the  lands  of  superior  quality 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  a  country, 
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though  whoUy  exempt  from  l^islative  interference 
with  the  direction  of  its  industry,  may  yet  be 
naturally  led  to  import  a  part  of  her  consumption, 
rather  than  to  grow  an  independent  supply  of 
com.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose,  that  there 
are,  in  England,  unredaimed  district^  from  whicb 
com  might  be  raised  at  as  small  an  expense  of 
labour  and  capital  as  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
Poland.  This  being  the  case,  and  all  other  things 
the  same,  the  person  wfio  should  cultivate  our  un* 
'vedaimed  distrkte,  ^ould  jtfovd  to  wU  las  produce 
«t  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  cultivator  «if  Polmd ; 
And  k  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  if  inAistrjr 
mere  left  to  take  its  most  profitable  ^diMction, 
capkal  wMld  be  iempioyed  in  iraisbg  com  m 
home^  rather  tlian  in  bringing  it  ik>m  PcAand  at 
>an  ^ual  prime  cost,  aad  a  ttmdi  tgreaHer  e9i|)eD9e 
4df  carriage.  But  this  conclusioii,  4iowever  obvious 
and  natural  it  tnay,  at  fiMt  s^t,  appear,  vAfgtA, 
on  a  closer  exiaminatiidn,  be.  found  «titn>efy  «m>- 
ifieous.  If  fingland  ^mmM  %ave  aeqmed  ^sMh  a 
d^ee  of  skin  in  manufinmires,  >4ihat,  witli  ^my 
given  pcMtion  ^of  QiQr  aa^tAy  'she  eodd  pieptte^Et 
quantity  t)f  do*,  for  wMdh  ^he  9tHkth  ctfklvator 
wotrid  give  a  greater  quanttty  of  t?em  4haii  Hhe 
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touldf  with  the  same  portion  of  capital^  raise  from 
her  own  soil,  then,  tracts  of  her  territory,  though 
thej  should  be  equal>  nay,  even  though  they  should 
be  superiw,  to  the  lands  in  Poland,  will  be  neglected ; 
and  a  part  of  her  supply  of  com  will  be  imported 
from  that  country.  For,  though  the  capital  employed 
in  cultivating  at  home  might  bring  an  excess  of 
produce  over  the  capital  employed  in  cultivating 
abroad,  yet,  under  the  supposition,  the  capital 
which  should  be  employed  in  manufacturingv 
would  obtain  a  still  greater  excess  of  produce ;  and 
this  greater  excess  of  produce  would  determine  the 
direction  of  our  industry. 

Thus  we  see,  that  when  trade  is  left  free,  and 
governments  interfere  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly with  the  course  of  industry^  an  agricul- 
tural country,  though  possessing  within  herself  the 
means  of  feeding  her  population,  may  be  induced 
to  import  a  part  of  her  supply  of  com,  by  two 
distinct  circumstances : — ^namely,  by  a  deficiency 
in  lands  of  first-rate  quality ;  or,  by  advantages  in 
manufacturing  industry.  In  the  present  situation 
of  England,  both  these  circumstances  unite.  Our 
increased  wealth,  by  rendering  animal  food  a  part 

A    A 
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df  the  subsistence  of  all  classes^  and,  consequently, 
causing  a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  to  be  kept 
under  pasture ;  and  our  rapidly  advancing  pc^nila- 
tion,  by  creating  a  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  com,  have  contributed  to  occasicm  some  scarcity 
of  land  equal  in  qiiafity  to  that  under  cidtivatioh 
in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  while  our  accurate 
divisions  of  employment,  and  the  wonderful  per- 
fection of  our  machinery  for  abridging  labour,  have 
increased,  to  such  an  astonishing  exteht,  the  pro-' 
ductive  powers  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  that 
a  given  portion  of  our  capital,  when  directed  to  sup- 
plying the  foreign  demand  for  wrought  goods,  can 
obtain,  in  return,  a  lai^r  quantity  of  com  than  it 
could  raise  by  cultivating  wastes  of  the  greatest  fer- 
tility. In  this  state  of  things,  therdTore,  if  the  d^ 
structions  to  importation  should  be  removed,  it  is 
obvious,  thatwe  shall  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
growing  countries  for  a  part  of  our  supply  of  com. 
Now,  from  the  principles  estaUishedthtougfaout 
this  work,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  obstruc- 
tions to  importation  should  be  aboli^ed,  &nd  that 
it  is  our  safest  and  wisest  policy,  to  receive  from 
foreign  growing  countries  such  portions  of  imr 
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supply  of  food  and  material,  as  ihey  can  furnish  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  whicli  similar  (Euiides  can 
be  raised  at  home.  With  respect  to  an  equable 
and  cheap  supply  of  subsistence^  to  the  wages  of 
labour,  to  the  profits  of  capital,  and  ultimately  to 
the  rent  of  land,  which  can  be  permanently  higher 
in  England  than  in  other  countries,  so  long  only 
as  England  is  superior  to  other  countries  in  manu- 
facturing population  and  wealth;  with  respe<^t,  in 
fact,  to  the  upholding  of  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislature 
should  adopt  measures  for  the  cautious  and  gradual 
introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  productions 
of  ihe  soil. 

§  2.  Popular  O^fccHans  agaifist  the  adaption  qf  Free 
Trade  afiswered. 

Against  the  adoption  of  this  liberal  system, 
which  has  become  necessary  to  our  existence  as 
a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation, 
some  popular  objections  have  been  urged,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  refute. 

The'  advocates  of  high  duties  on  the  impc»lation 
of  foreign  corn  have  attempted  to  terrify  the  pubKc 
by  the  assertion/ tbM  an  unrestrained  commcrri 
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in  grain  would  lead  to  scarcity  and  famine.  ^  If 
we  allow  importation,  and  consequently  become 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  part  of  our 
subsistence ;  and  if,  when  the  fiulure  of  our  crops 
rendered  their  aid  most  necessary,  these  countries 
should  themselves  have  deficient  harvests,  and 
require  for  their  own  consumption  all  the  com 
they  had  raised,  then  should  we  be  placed  in  a 
situation  infinitely  more  calamitous  than  if  .our 
aj^cukure  had  been  forced,  so  as  in  average  years 
to  furnish  us  with  an  independent  supply." 

In  the  first  place,  this  objection  to  a  free  trade 
supposes  a  state  of  things,  the  occurrence  of  which 
is,  in  a  high  degree,  improbable.  In  the  unifor- 
mity of  her  general  results.  Nature  has  made  a 
provision  for  correcting  her  partial  irr^ujarities. 
It  has  probably  never  yet  occurred,  that,  in  the 
same  season,  the  crops  have  been  deficient  in  all 
countries.  To  a  maritime  people,  navigating  all 
the  waters  of  the  world,  the  attainable  supply  of 
subsistence  may  be  considered  as  little  liable  to 
variation,  from  year  to  year.  Were  we  to  adopt  a 
system  of  freedom  in  the  external  com  trade,  ages 
might  roll  away  without  the  earth  being  viat^ 
by  such  a  universally  deficient  harvest  as  to. pre* 
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vent  our  obtaining,  6rom  some  country  ot  other, 
the  supply  of  which  we  stood  in  need. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  a  universal  failure 
of  crop,  throughout  the  growing  countries  of  the 
woiid,  were  of  probable,  or  even  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, it  could  neither  form  a  solid  objection  to 
a  free  external  com  trade,  nor  prove,  that  deriv- 
ing a  part  of  our  consumption  from  the  fordgn 
grower  would  render  the  supply  of  com  uncertain, 
or  its  price  unsteady/  It  has  already  apipeared, 
that  a  free  external  trade  in  com,  equalising  sub- 
sistence throughout  the  countries  of  the  world,  and 
canying  forward  the  superfluity  of  one  year  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  would  occasion 
capital,  to  a  vast  amount,  to  be  vested  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce,  and  cause  grain  to  be 
accumulated  to  an  incalculable  extent.  A  free 
trade,  while  it  might  render  us  dependent  on  foreign 
supply,  would  establish  granaries  amply  sufficient 
to  secmre  us  against  want,  in  the  event  of  that  sup^ 
ply  being  cut  off  by  a  failure  of  crops  throughout 
the  world.  This  conclusion,  demonstrable'  in 
theory,  has  also  received  the  fullest  proof  from 
experience.    Holland,  in  the  days  of  her  commer-^ 
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cial  prosperity,  had  always  in  the  stores  of  ha 
merchants  a  supply  of  subsistence  which  exceeded 
her  consumption ;  and^  though  not  a  com  country, 
became,  by  leaving  the  trade  in  com  firee,  the 
.granary  of  Europe.  Now  England,  fix^m  her  posi- 
tion, from  her  mare  numerous  harbours,  not  liable 
to  be  do9ed  by  ice>  but  navigable  throughout  the 
year;  and  more  than  all,  from  her  decided  naval 
preponderance,  capable  at  all  times  of  command- 
,ing  the  seas,  is  infinitely  better  calculated  than 
Holland  ever  could  have  been,  for  beccmung  the 
great  store-house  of  the  nations.  As  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  are  closed  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  the  great  growing  countries  of  the  North  of 
Europe  require  a  place  of  deposit,  from  whidi 
their  produce  may  at  all  times  be  sent,  to  supply 
the  ^mand  of  the  foreign  mai^et*  England, 
from  her  position,  and  from  her  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages,  seems  ordained  to  become  the 
entrepot  for  the  surplus  produce  furnished  by  the 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Wei^  wp 
to  adopt  an  enlightened  commercial  system,  and 
to  grant  unlimited  freedom,  both  cf  ingress  and 
of  ^ress,  to  the  important  article  of  com,  our 
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merchants  and  dealers  would,  at  all  times,  have  on 
their  hands  accumulations  of  grain  far  exceeding 
the  consumption  of  our  population.  Though 
throughout  the  world,  a  failure  in  the  crop  should 
at  the  same  time  be  felt ;  and  though  every  grow- 
ing country,  in  order  to  ward  off  famine  at  home, 
should  refuse  to  give  us  the  customary  supply; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  which  had  been 
granted  to  commerce,  and  of  the  accumulations  of 
produce  thereby  occasioned,  our  peoj^  would 
not  be  dependent  for  their  food  on  the  fertility  of 
a  $ingle  season,  and  would  escape  all  participation 
in  the  general  distress.  Thus,  the  objection,  even 
when  we  admit  the  very  improbable  fact  on  which 
it  rests,  is  perfisctly  invalid.  The  granaries  esta- 
blished by  a  free  external  trade  in  com,  would 
leave  us  nothing  to  fear,  though  the  crops  failing 
at  the  same  time  throughout  the  world  should 
oiuse  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  supply  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  abroad. 

Another  objection  to  the  principle,  that  a  free 
external  trade  would  insure  us  a  steady  supply  of 
com,  it  may  be  ^per  to  consider :  ^^  If  any  thing 
resembling  the  state  of  Europe  under  the  late 
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Emperor  of  Finance  should  take  place  in  future, 
when,  instead  of  growing  nearly  our  own  supply 
of  com,  M'^e  depended  on  foreign  countries  for  the 
subsistence  of  some  millions  of  our  peo^,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  which  we  lately  escaped  would 
be  nothing,  in  comparison  with  that  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  us  by  this  renewed  continental 
system." 

On  this  objection  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  experiment  of  excluding  us  from  commerce 
has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.  Though  the  con^ 
tinent  of  Europe  received  its  impulse  from  a  single 
mind,  and  though  America,  with  a  consentaneous 
movement,  closed  her  ports,  yet  Napoleon  found  it 
impracticable  to  give  efficacy  to  his  system  i^;ainst 
the  trade  of  Engkmd ;  and  while  his  decrees  were 
evaded  or  suspended,  we  received  supplies  of  com 
even  from  France.  Now,  that  the  continental 
system,  the  most  extraordinary^  and  the  most 
wide-wasting  species  of  despotism  which  the  world 
cvar  witnessed,  should  again  be  acted  upon,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Supposing  it 
possible,  that  we  could  import  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  feed  with  foreign   corn  an  increased  popu* 
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lation  of  some  millions ;  then,  this  veiy  circum' 
stance,  by  rendering  fordgn  growing  countries  so 
greatly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  market  for  their 
produce,  would  make  them  more  reluctant  to  dose 
their  ports  against  us ;  while,  as  we  should  neces- 
sarily become,  under  a  free  external  trade,  a  great 
granary  and  emporium  of  com,  the  nations!  which,* 
on  the  recurrence  of  deficient  crops,  received  from 
us  a  portion  of  their  food,  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  combine  against  a  commarce  in  the  reciprocal 
benefits  of  which  they  so  largely  participated.  In 
proportion  as  we  afforded  to  foreign  countries  a 
market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  probability 
of  their  shutting  their  ports  against  us  would  be 
diminished.  A  combination  amongst  the  growing 
countries  of  the  world  to  deprive  England  of  sup* 
plies,  and  themselves  of  a  market,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  but  a  remotely  possible  limitation  of  the 
principle,  that  a  free  external  trade  in  com  gives 
steadiness  to  the  supply  and  to  the  price  of  that 
essential  article. 

Neither  do  thq  laws  respecting  the  exportation 
of  com,  which  have  been  lately  passed  in  France 
form  any  valid  objection  to  the  principle,  that 
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opening  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
render  our  isupply  of  subsistence  steady.  In  the 
^t  i^ace^  the  com  laws  in  France^  prohibiting 
exportation  after  grain  rises  to  about  forty-nine 
shillings  the  quarter,  have,  with  respect  to  thdr 
influence  upon  British  prices,  a  necessary  tendency 
to  counteract  themselves.  In  whatever  degree 
\hej  may  check  exportation,  in  the  same  degree 
(hey  must  discourage  agriculture,  and  prevent  the 
French  grower  from  fomishing  us  with  those 
suppUes  of  com,  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  which 
might,  it  is  apprehended  *,  occasion  fluctuations  in 
our  markets.  In  the  second  place,  even  supposing 
that  these  laws  should  have  no  ^ect  in  checking 
cultivation  in  France,  and  in  preventing  her  from 
growing  such  a  soirplus  as  could  influence  prices 
in  other  countries,  yet  still  the  objection  would  be 
nugatory  \  because,  as  the  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  th^  seasons  diminishes — as  the  territory 
from  which  we  draw  subsistence  is  increased,  and 
as  the  partial  irregularities  of  Nature  are  rectified 

*  This  apprehension  is  entertained  by  Mr.  Malthus.  See 
The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  the 
Importation  of  Foreign  CoiTn,  p.  15. 
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in  her  general  results,  tl^ere  is  the  strcHigest  proba* 
Ulity,  that  when  a  deficient  harvest  in  France 
deprived  us  of  our  customary  snpply  of  com  firom 
that  country,  an  abundant  harvest  in  other  coun- 
tries would  indemnify  us  for  the  loss.  Thirdly, 
were  we  to  adopt  a  system  of  freedom  in  the 
external  com  trade,  and,  coaEisequently,  to  receive 
a  part  of  our  supply  from  Franc^>  the  great  accu- 
mulations of  grain  which  we  should  have  on  hand 
would  (as  was  the  case  in  Holland)  at  all  times 
exceed -our  consumption;  would  render  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  growth  of  a  single  season ;  and 
would  prevent  temporary  suspensions  of  importa- 
tmn  frcnn  France,  or  even  from  all  Europe,  from 
mflictiiig  any  distressing  fluctuations  in  our  mar- 
kets. Fourthly,  and  lastly,  wc^e  it  demonstrable 
that  the  com  laws  lately  enad;ed  in  France  could 
have  the  effect  of  inflictbajg  distressing  fluctuatiims 
in  tiie  British  market,  thdr  existence  mi^consti* 
tute  a  Intimate  grpiind  for  laying  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  French  grain,  but  coul4  furnish 
no  concdvaUe  objection  against  opening  our  ports 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  great  increase  in  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  during 
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the  last  thirty  years^  furnish  the  landed  interests 
with  a  favourite  argument  a^dnst  the  adoption  oi 
a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the  soiL  They 
contend,  that  unless  the  l^islature  shall  secure  to 
them  a  degree  of  protection  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  expenses  of  growing  com  in  this, 
and  the  expenses  of  growing  it  in  the  other 
countries  from  i^ch  it  might  be  imported,  the 
British  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
farmer,  and  tillage  must  be  abandoned. 

This   obstruction  to  a  free  trade  in  the  pro- 
ductions of   the  soil  involves  two  fundamental 
errors.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  positive  expenses  of  growing  cotu 
in  England,  and  the  positive  expenses  of  growing 
it  in  some  other  country  (Poland,  for  example), 
which  causes  corn  to  be  imported  from  Poland 
into  England     It  is  only  when,  in  England,  the 
difference  between  the  expense  of  producing  com, 
and  the  expense  of  producing  some  other  com- 
modily  (say  doth),  is  greata-  than  is  the  difference 
in  Poland  between  the  expense  of  producing  corn 
and  the  expense  of  producing  doth,  that  com  and 
doth  will  become  artides  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  free  importation  of 
fotreign  agricultural  produce  would  imnftediatelj 
reduce  the  expense  of  tillage.  I  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  reference  to  a  table  shewing  the  compa^ 
rative  expenses  of  cultivation  in  different  year% 
which  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  laid  before  the  Lords' 
Committee. 

The  table  is  given  below  *,  and  shews  how  all  the 
items  which  enter  into  the  expenditure  of  the  farmer 
have  jncreasedfrom  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1818; 

*  Comparison  of  the  Expenses  of  cultivating  a  Hundred  Adrea 
of  Arable  Land  in  1790,  1803,  and  1818. 


1790. 

1803. 

1813. 

Rent 

Tithe 

Rates 

Wear  and  Tear 

Labour  

Seed 

Manure 

Team 

Interest 

Taxes 

Total..  £ 

^X.,  s.     d. 
88     6     3i 
20  14     U 
17  13  10 
15  13     5J 
85     5     4} 
46     4  lOi 
48     0     3 
67     4  10 
«2  11  lU 
0     0     0 

J£.     $.     d. 

121     2     71 
2e    8     0} 
31     7     7J 
22  11   lOi 

118     0     4 
49     2     7 
68     6     2 
80     8     0| 
30     3     8) 
0     0     0 

£.     $.     d. 

161   12     7J 
38  17     31 
38  19     21 
31     2  lOi 

161   12  llj 
98  17  10 
S7     7     OJ 

134  19     8i 
50     5     6 
18     1     4 

411   14  111 

547  10  Hi 

771   16     4} 
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It  will  immediately  appear,  on  an  inspectiim  of 
this  table,  that  in  almost  erery  item  the  increase 
of  expense  can  be  occasioned  only  by  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  The  charges 
for  rent,  for  tithes,  for  seed,  for  team,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  labour,  must  be  determined  by 
the  jwrice  of  produce.  The  charges  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  tools  and  implements,  and  for  that 
portion  of  wages  which  consists  of  wrought  neces- 
saries, are  determined  by  the  value  of  raw  mate* 
rials,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try. But  as  the  efficacy  of  manu&cturing  industry 
has  increased,  not  diminished,  it  also  follows,  that 
the  increase  in  the  charges  for  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  portion  of  wages,  consisting  of  wrought  neces- 
saries, can  be  increased  only  by  the  inoreased 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  A  return  to 
the  prices  of  1790  would,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  comparatively  unimportant  items  of 
rates  and  taxes,  bring  down  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation  to  what  they  were  in  1790.  The  manner 
in  which  a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  our  artificial 
scale  of  prices,  would  reduce  the  expenses  of  culti- 
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vatioi),  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  obtain 
assent. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  existing  panic  among 
the  firiends  of  agriculture,  lest,  on  the  establishment 
of  free  trade,  the  expenses  of  cultivation  should 
prevent  the  home  from  competing  with  the  foreign 
grower  is  entirely  without  foundation.     The  level 
prices  of  unrestricted  intercourse  would,  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  throw  out  of  cultivation  lands 
of  a  quality  so  tery  inferior  as  to  require,  for  thenr 
tillage,  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
than  is  necessary  both  to  prepare  the  articles  With 
which  foreign  produce  nught  be  purchased,  and  to 
bring  such  produce  to  the  home  market.    But  these 
level  prices  could  effect  no  fiuther  ^minution  in 
our  tillage.     On  the  contrary,  they  would,  except 
inasmuch  as  he  might  be  pressed  by  a  heavier 
taxation,  replace  the  domestic  on  his  former  equa- 
lity with  tte  foreign  grower.    Now  we  have  seen 
that  taxation,  except  when  it  falls  with  dispro^ 
portioned  weight  upon  the  soil,  does  not  give  thd 
fdreign  grower  any  advantages  in  the  home  marketl 
Oh  the  contrary,  taxes  which  fall  on  tiecessmi^''. 
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atid  ^ccasioA  a  rise  in  wages,  advance  the  price  of 
wrought  goods  more  than  they  advance  the  price 
of  raw  produce,  and  rather  tend  to  keep  foreign 
OHTi  out  of  the  market,  by  checking  the  expoN 
tation  of  the  articles  which  might  purchase  it 
The  level  prices,  therefore,  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course, would,  except  in  regard  to  the  imposts 
which  may  bear  more  heavily  on  the  industry  of 
the  country  than  on  that  of  the  towns,  secure  the 
domestic  cultivator  from  being  undersdd  in  the 
home  market 

But,  possessed  of  the  great  natural  protection 
arising  from  his  vicinity  to  the  most  opulent  mar- 
kets in  the.  ^orld,  the  British  cultivator,  after  the 
level  prices  of  free  intercourse  have  lowered  mono^ 
poly  rents,  and  reduced  the  other  items  of  his 
expenditure,  cannot,  unless  he  should  occupy  very 
inferior  soils  (the  tillage  of  which  is  injurious  to 
the  capital  and  wealth  of  the  country),  have  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
grower,  though  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  less 
heavily  taxed.  The  com  of  Kent  and  Essex  is 
conveyed  to  the  London  market  at  a  very  trifling 
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expense,  while  the  grain  furnished  by  the  foreign 
grower  comes  to  that  market,  charged  with  the' 
land  carriage  to  the  shipping  port,  with  shipping 
costs,  and  with  the  freight  and  insurance  on  the 
voyage.  In  supplying  the  markets  furnished  by 
the  great  manufacturing  population  of  the  interior^ 
the  advantages  of  the  home  grower  are  still  more 
decisive.  The  produce  of  the  adjacent  counties 
can  be  brought  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester  at 
a  very  small  expense  of  carriage ;  while  the  wheat 
of  France  and  Poland,  in  addition  to  the  land 
carriage  to  the  shipping  port,  and  to  all  the  charges 
of  lading  and  unlading,  freight  and  insurance,  must 
be  brought  to  the  consumers  in  these  interior 
towns,  loaded  with  the  cost  of  a  second  land  car- 
riage. With  reference  to  the  home  market,  land 
in  England  is,  by  the.whole  amount  of  the  expenses 
incident  to  brmging  com  from  abroad,  more  valu- 
able than  foreign  land,  equal  in  fertility,  and  culti- 
vated with  equal  skill.  As  soon  as  the  production 
price  of  our  com  shall  have  been  lowered  by  throw- 
ing out  of  tillage,  lands  requiring  an  enormous 
expense  of  labour  and  capital,  British  agriculture, 
enjoying  the  great  natural  protection  of  vicinity  to 
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the  most  opuleiit  markets  of  the  world,  can  have 
nothing  to  i^prehend  from  the  fi^eest  competitioii 
of  the  foreign  grower. 

An  unanswerable  and  irresistible  argument 
against  the  alarm  which  at  present  exists  amongst 
the  agricultural  interests,  has  been  furnished  by 
the  most  able  and  judicious  of  the  writers  on  the 
side  of  restriction,  and  one  who  is  himself  an 
alarmist.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  *^  Considerations  on 
the  Protection  required  by  British  Agriculture,'' 
enters  into  some  judicious  calculations,  to  8hew> 
that  the  quantity  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  consumed 
by  Grreat  Britain  alone,  amounts  very  nearly  to 
50,000,000  quarters.  He  states,  that  five  quarters 
go  to  a  ton ;  and  that,  by  the  accounts  laid  bef<»e 
Parliament,  the  whole  shipping  of  the  British 
dominions,  European  and  Colonial,  amounts  to 
9,500,000  tons.  If,  therefore,  every  other  branch 
of  commerce  were  abandoned,  and  all  the  shipping 
of  the  British  dominions  freighted  with  grain,  the 
imported  supply  would  amount  to  ofoly  12,500,000 
quarters; — ^that  is,  to  about  three  months'  con- 
sumption. Under  this  extreme  case,  thi3  case  of 
absdutely  impossiUe  occiurrence,  the  British  £uiDer 
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would  have  the  supplying  of  the  British  market 
for  nine  months  of  the  year.  ]^t  let  us  look  at 
the  question,  under  circ^umstances  of  possible 
occurrence.  Mr.  Jacob  informs  us,  that,  in  1800, 
and  1801,  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity  and 
highest  prices,  the  largest  foreign  supply  which 
England  ever  received,  was  4,500,000  quarters  of 
grain;  of,  less  than  five  weeks*  consumption. 
Taking  the  average  of  these  two  years  of  greatest 
scarcity,  the  importation  was  2,250,000  quarters, 
or  little  more  than  two  weeks'  consumption.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  ftdr  to  turn  the  statements  of 
this  alarmist  against  himself,  and  to  inquire,  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that,  while  shewing  the  tlilSculty, 
nay,  the  impossibility,  of  importing  any  consider- 
able portion  of  our  consumption,  he  should  feel 
apprehensive  lest  agriculture  should  be  rained  by 
the  glut  of  foreign  corn  ?  Foragn  competitioti 
would,  indeed,  bring  down  Bftonopoly  rents,  and 
redoce  evevy  itedi  wliich  enters  iMcy  the  expenses 
cf  cttltivatian ;  but  it  could  not  tkttm  out  o£  euh 
tivation  mry  lands,  except  those  of  extremely 
infartbr  quality.  In  what  conceras  sutusisfence. 
Providence  has  been  oar  l^slator.     In  rendering 
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e<^D  a  bulky  cx>ininodit7,  Nature  has  ^yen  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  dconestic  grower ;  and 
aU  we  have  to  do  is,  to  refrain  from  disturbing 
her  admiraUe  laws. 

§  8. — Comparative  Effects  qfjree  and  of  restricted 
Trade. 

Having  thus  refuted  the  popular  pbjections 
against  a  free  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
it  may  be  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  measures  which  the 
l^islature  should  adopt,  briefly  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  leading  ailments  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  to  place  in  juxta-position  and 
prominent  contrast  the  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  imposing  permanent  restriction  on 
the  external  Com  Trade,  and  those  which  would 
arise  from  giving  perfect  freedom  to  this  important 
branch  of  conunerce. 

In  tracing  the  operations  of  restricted,  ra4  erf 
firee  intercourse,  I  have  occasiomdly  been  led  tQ 
contrast  the  effects  of  the  two  opposite  systems, 
and  to  draw  conclusions  in  favour  of  the.latt». 
But,  to  render  this  contrast  complete  audio  give 
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those  conclusions  the  irresistible  evidence  which 
belongs  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  juxta^ 
positipn,  the  results  of  restriction  and  of  freedom, 
and  to  bring  forward  some  considerations  which, 
without  breaking  the  coiinectibn  of  our  discussions, 
could  not,  in  the  preceding  chiapters,  have  found  a 
I^ace. . 

1.  It  has  appeared,  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  these  countries,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  would,  for  a  short  time,  enable  us  t6  raise  an 
independent  supply,  at  a  very  high,  ande  very  un- 
steady price ;  while  the  contrary  system  of  free  in- 
tercourse, by  enabling  us  to  obtain  our  consump* 
tiotk  of  com,  without  keeping  inferior  lands  under 
cultivation,  and  by  enlarging  the  territory  from 
which  subsistence  was  drawn,  would  at  once  keep 
down  our  mai^ets,  and  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  unequal  seasons.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
supply  of  subsistence  is  concemed,  a  system  of  free 
intercourse  would  be  decidedly  more  beneficial  than 
a  system  of  restriction.  To  say  one  word  upon 
the  advantages  of  frirhishing  our  numerous  popu- 
lation  with   a  cheap  supply  of  food,   would  be 
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superfluous.  Steadiness  in  the  supply  of  subeist- 
enoe  is,  perhaps,  stiU  more  important,  though  its 
benefits  may  be  less  obvious.  When  the  price  of 
corn  is  liaUe  to  considerable  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions, the  market  price  of  labour  has  not  time  to 
a^rcommodate  itself  to  the  natural  price ;  and  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  unable,  by  any 
exertion  of  prudence,  or  of  industry,  to  obtain  an 
adequate  suf^rt,  are  occasionally  driven  to  the 
parishes,  or  to  the  compassionate,  f<H- relief.  Hence^ 
the  respectable  pride  of  independence,  and  the 
love  of  labour  which  it  inspires,  are  gradually 
lost;  and  the  peasant  and  the  manufacturer  ao* 
quire  those  halnts  i^  idlaiess^  improvidence,  and 
dissipation,  which  are  ever  the  characteffistics  of 
those  who^  having  no  r^ular  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  trust  to  chance  for  their  suiq[)ort 

2.  Restrictions  upon  importation,  in  their  &rst 
and  direct  operation,  extend  tillage,  and  raise 
the  value  d*  land ;  but,  in  their  second  and  indi- 
rect operation,  they  must,  in  whatever  dc^gree  they 
may  prove  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  wedth» 
again  contract  cultivation,  and  involve  the  landed 
interest  in  the  general  decline.     On  the  contrary. 
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unrestrained  intercourse  would^  at  firsts  throw  out 
some  inferior  soils,  and  lower  rents;  but  subse- 
quently, in  whatever  degree  it  might  be  found  to 
raise  the  rate  of  profit  to  encourage  commerce,  and 
to  promote  prosperity,  would  pour  the  accumulating 
capital  back  upon  the  soil,  and  bestow  a  higher 
relative  value  upon  land.  With  respect,  there- 
fore, to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  a  free  ex- 
ternal trade  in  com  would,  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  morc  beneficial  than  the 
opposite  system  of  restraint.  A  forced  state  of 
tillage,  and  an  artificial  elevation  m  the  value  of 
land,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  sustain  them,  and 
tf  they  did  not  bear  within  themselves  the  seeds  of 
thefa*  own  destruction,  would  be  evils.  A  forced 
state  of  agriculture  is  the  same  thing  as  capital  de- 
jHived  o£  its  natural  and  most  beneficial  occupa- 
tion ;  is  the  same  thing  as  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry.  An  artificial  elevation 
given  to  land,  and,  cmisequently,  to  its  produce, 
would  be  worse.  To  increase  the  rent-roll  of  pro- 
,  prietors,  by  compelling  all  other  members  of  the 
community  to  pay  more  for  their  com  than  they 
otherwise  need  to  do,  would  be  as  gross  a  viola* 
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tioD  of  natural  justice  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind 
to  conceive.  It  would  be  tantamount  to  laying  a 
tax  upon  bread.  It  would  be  nothing  better 
than  legalised  robbery^  taking  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  of  the  industrious,  in 
order  to  lavish  it  on  the  idle  and  the  rich.  A 
forced  state  of  agriculture,  with  its  h^^h  scale  of 
rents  and  prices,  even  if  some  extraordinary  com- 
t»nation  of  circumstances  should  give  it  penna^ 
nence,  would  inflict  positive  evil  on  the  countiy. 

But  a  combination  of  circuinstaoces,  similar  to 
that  which  was  experienced  during  the  late  war^ 
can  never  be  expected  to  recur.  Artificial  regula- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  value  of  land 
above  its  natural  level,  must  now,  as  has  been 
already  unfolded,  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  force  our 
skilled  labour  and  our  caj^tal  abroad,  and  bring 
the  country,  not  only  to  the  stationary,  but  to  the 
declining  state.  Such  regulations  ultimately  de- 
prive the  home  grower  of  his  only  li^timateand 
permanent  encouragement,  and  tend  to  depress 
that  very  agriculture  which  they  were  intended  to 
promote.  The  natural  order  of  events  we  cannot 
with  impunity  invert.     In  any  country,  to  'ext^i4 
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tillage  beyond  its  actud  state,  two  things  are  nece^ 
sary,  viz.  lands  susceptible  of  improvement;  and^ 
consumers  able  to  pdy,  with  an  adequate  profiti 
the  expenses  erf  realising  it.  A  high  price  of  corn 
can  be  permanent  and  can  promote  cultivation, 
pnly  when  there  are  consumers  capable  of  paying 
it.  Now,  artificial  regulations,  prematurely  forcing 
inferior  lands  into  coltivation,  would  diminish  both 
the  i^umber  and  the  wealth  of  consumers ;  and,  in 
the  second  step  of  their  progress,  would  visit  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  with  all  the  evils  which,  at 
the  first  step  of  their  progress,  they  brought  on  the 
Other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  opposite  system  would  produce  diametri- 
cally opposite  effects.  As  soon  as  the  first  embar- 
rassment of  withdrawing  the  very  infarior  soils 
from  tillage,  and  of  re-adjusting  rents  to  their 
natural  level,  should  have  subsided,  an  unfettered 
commerce  would  exert  the  most  friendly  influence 
upon  agriculture.  Industry  being  permitted  to 
take  its  most  beneficial  direction,  the  number  and 
wealth  of  consumers  would  gradually  increase ;  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  larger  and  more  numerous 
manufacturing   towns,   with   the  consequent  im-« 
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provements  in  the  distribution  of  labour,  and  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  would  increase  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods  ; 
while  the  growing  demand  ci  a  wealthy  population^ 
for  those  productions  of  the  soil  which  do  not 
enter  kito  the  subsistence  of  labour,  and  which, 
from  their  bulky  and  perishaUe  nature,  cannot  be 
brought  from  abroad,  would  give  to  the  land  a  far 
higher  value  than  it  could  attain  if  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  com  and  other  necessaries.  These 
constitute  the  only  Intimate,  the  only  permanent 
encouragement,  which  agriculture  can  receive.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  interests  of 
the  landed,  and  of  ibe  trading  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, are  identical  The  rent  (tf  proprietors, 
and  the  profits  of  cultivators,  must  ever  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  quantity  ctf*  other  commodities  which 
the  manufacturer  and  merchi^nt  are  able  and  willing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  agricultural  produce. 
Though  it  were  possible  (and,  I  firmly  believe,  it  is 
not)  that  the  land-owners  should  be  uninfluenced 
by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  for 
their  country's  prosperity  and  power,  yet  a  sensibi- 
lity to  their  own  true  interests  should  render  them 
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solicitous  for  the  adoption  of  an  economical  syst^n^ 
which  would  increase  the  productive  powers  of 
industry,  and  jn'omote  manufactures  and  commerce. 
With  the  flourishing  or  declining  state  of  these,  the 
value  and  the  rent  of  land  mvist  ultimately  rise  or 
£aU.  The  superiority  of  a  free  external  trade  in 
com,  with  respect  to  its  influence  in  proinoiing 
agricultural  improv^nent,  must,  in  the  last  analyns, 
be  estimiatedby  its  superiority  in  promoting  wealth 
and  commerce. 

3.  Permanent  prohibitory  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  would  almost  annihilate  our 
manu&ctures  and  commerce;  while  a  free  trade 
in  this  important  artidte  would  afford  them  all 
the  encouragement  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
These  propositions,  whidi  were  fidly  unfol<fed  and 
e»tid>lisfaed  hi  the  two  preceding  chapters,  are, 
(veil  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  indirect  in- 
fluence which  commerce  exerts  upon  agricultural 
imprdvement,  suffici^t  to  impjness  us  with  the  vast 
^superiority  which  a  free  external  trade  possesses 
over  a  system  of  restriction.  But  if,  in  estimating 
the  benefits  conferred  by  craimerce,  we  were  to 
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confine  oiir  attention  to  the  indirect  influence 
which  it  extracts  to  agriculture^  our  views  of  the 
subject  would  be  extremely  narrow  and  inadequate. 
It  may  be  proper  to  present  a  comparative  display 
of  the  d^;rees  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power, 
which  a  country  may  obtain  when  her  industry  is 
limited  to  the  supjdying  of  the  home  market,  and 
when  her  productions  are  exchanged  against  those 
of  foreign  countries.  This  will  place,  in  a  full 
and  perfect  light,  the  advantages  that  a  finee  ex<* 
temal  trade  in  com  possesses  over  a  systen  of 
restriction. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  a  state  which  refuses  to 
receive  agriculturial  produce  from  other  countries, 
can  never  possess  a  population  beyond  that  which 
its  own  territory  is  able  to  subsist.  It  is  demon- 
strable, that  a  people  who,  by  the  nature  of  titeir 
situation,  or  by  the  errors  of  their  economical 
system,  are  shut  out  from  foreign  trade,  can  never 
make  any  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and 
power.  The  first  principle  of  political  eomomy^ 
informs  us,  that  th6  divisions  ctf  employment,  whe* 
ther  established  between  the  individuals  of  the 
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slime  country,  oi^  between  the  individuab  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  are  the  sources  from  which  every 
considerable  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  industry  is  derived.  Now,  the  people  who  deprive 
themselves  of  foreign  trade,  deprive  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  foreign  divisions  of  employment; 
and  can  neither  cultivate  exclusively  the  produc- 
tions for  which  Nature  has  adapted  their  soil,  nor 
devote  themselves  to  those  manufactures  in  which 
they  may  have  acquired  advantages.  Hence,  they 
will  neither  be  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
comforts  of  life,  nor  be  able  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  if  their  situation, 
or  their  institutions,  had  been  favourable  to  com- 
merce. 

But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  disadvantage 
to  which  a  country,  shut  out  from  foreign  trade, 
and  relying  on  her  internal  resources,  is  necessarily 
exposed.  Such  a  country  has  limits  set  to  her 
population  and  wealth,  which  it  is  not  only  impos- 
sible to  pass,  but  which  it  becomes  every  day  more 
difficult  to  approach.  Every  step  in  the  pn^ress 
of  prosperity  is,  to  a  merely  agricultural  state, more 
tardy  and  operose  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
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Let  us  suppose,  foar  examjUe,  that  such  a  state 
has  so  far  surmounted  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  improvement  by  unfavourable  situation  w 
erroneous  l^islation,  as  to  bring  into  cultivation 
all  the  good  and  middling  lands  which  require 
little,  or  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  capital.  Now, 
as  all  those  tracts  of  territory  which,  though  of 
somewhat  inferior  quality,  might,  under  adequate 
encouragement,  and  with  a  liberal  i^idication  of 
capital,  furnish  large  additional  suppliea  of  sub- 
sistence, remain  by  the  supposition  unreclaimed, 
it  is  evident  that  this  state  cannot,  as  yet,  have 
even  approadied  the  limits  of  its  posstUe  popu* 
lation  and  power.  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose 
further,  that  population  has  so  increased,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  apply  capital  to  land  one 
degree  inferior  to  the  first-rate  and  middKng  sofls 
already  under  tipage.  Now,  the  necessary  conse^ 
quences  are,  that  these  soils,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  aj^ly  capital  to  inferior  land,  wifl 
afford  a  higher  rent ;  and  that  the  cost  price  of 
corn  throughout  the  country  will  be  increased 
Now,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  com  is  not 
only  the  same  thing  as  a  reduction  in  tlK  pro* 
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doctive  powers  of  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
in  cultivation ;  but  is  the  same  thing  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  productive  powers  of  industry^  in  every 
branch  of  business  carried  on  by  the  consumers 
of  com.  In  every  department  of  industry  the 
surplus  of  reproduction  above  expenditure  will  be 
reduced 

It  is  self-evident  that,  as  the  powers  of  produc- 
tion»  and  the  rate  of  profit,  are  lowered,  the  march 
of  prosperity  must  be  retarded.  Such  a  further 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  demand  for  com,  and 
in  the  capital  applicable  to  cultivation,  as  would 
cause  lands  in  the  next  degree  of  inferiority  to 
be  brought  under  tillage,  could  not  be  effected 
without  great  and  growing  difficulty.  But  we 
will  su{qpose  that  this  difficulty  is  surmounted ;  we 
will  suppose  that,  in  consequence  (rf*  some  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  the 
revenue  of  consumers,  and  the  capital  of  growergf, 
have  been  so  increased,  that  lands  in  the  next 
degree  of  inferiority  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
profit.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  these 
is  effected,  the  process  just  detailed  will  be  re- 
peated.    Lands  of  third*rate  quality  will  require. 
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fn  order  to  raise  a  given  produce,  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  and  capital  than  the  first  and 
second-rate  sorts  which  were  before  under  tillage. 
The  latter  will,  consequently,  acqoire  a  higher 
value,  and  afford  a  greater  rent.  All  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  farmer*s  expenditure  will,  there- 
fore, be  again  increased;  that  is  to  say,  the 
productive  powers  of  industry  and  the  rate  of  profit 
will  be  again  diminished,  and  any  other  further 
advance  in  opulence  and  power  rendered  still 
more  difficult  than  before.  If,  in  the  course  of 
years,  tracts  in  the  fourth  d^ree  of  inferiority 
should  be  reclaimed,  then,  the  next  step  towards 
improvement  would  be  made  by  a  movement  so 
slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  and  if,  in 
the  march  of  ages,  soils  in  the  fifth  degree  could  be 
redeemed,  the  country,  which  relied  exclusively  on 
internal  resources,  might,  with  respect   to    any 

period  of  time  which  can  form  the  basis  of  political 

» 

calculation,  be  r^arded  as  stationary. 

Thus  it  is  that  countries,  merely  agricultural^ 
begin,  after  cultivation  has  been  extended  over 
their  most  fertile  districts,  to  lose  the  active  prin- 
ciple, of  improvement,  and  scarcely  ever  attain 
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even  to  that  limited  degree  -  of  opuleuce  and  power ' 
wliich  their  own  'soil,  if  its*  capacities  were  deve- 
loped, could  supply*  But  this  is  not  the  'worst. 
As'  the  gradual '  diminution  in  'the  productive 
powers  of  industry  retarded  their  advance, '  it  ^ 
would  also  render  them  slow  in'  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  deficient  seasons,  or  from  the  wastfe 
of  war.  Unless  Nature  should  prove  ever  Yavoum 
able,  and  the '  neighbouring  states  ever  just,  a 
country,  merely  agricultural,  would  not  only  cease 
in  a  short  period  to  advance,  but  would  probably 
become  retrograde. 

The  country  whose  position  and  whose  policy 
permitted  her  to  participate  freely  in  foreign  trade, 
would  experience  every  thing  the  reverse  of  that 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. To  the  possible  increase  of  her  resources 
no  limit  could  be  assigned;  and  her  prosperity, 
instead  of  becoming  every  day  morie  tardy,  would 
advance  with  an  accelerated  pace.  The  divisions 
of  employment  established  with  other  countries, 
would  enable  her  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost 
of  every  natural  advantage ;  and  the  rapid' increase 
of  opulent  consumers  would  speedily  bring  ipta 
c  c 
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cuUivatiM  all  her  lands  c€fir8t-hite  and  of  middling 
quality.  When  she  had  arrived  at  this  point,  she 
lieottld  not,  at  a  great  liraste  of  labour  and  capital, 
force  cold  imd  sterile  tracts  into  tillage;  but, 
adopting  a  more  enlightened  policy,  would  receive 
a  part  of  her  subsistence  (roH  the  fore^  grower. 
Hence,  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of 
obtaining  c(nm,  and  henoe  no  dimiiiulion  in  the 
productive  powers  of  industry,  and  in  the  rate  of 
profit  The  number  of  opulent  consumers  would 
go  on  increasing,  and  capital  Would  continue  to 
accumulate  as  rapidly  as  before. 

As  ca{4ital  accumulated,  and  as  commerce  ex- 
tended, more  accurate  divisions  of  employment 
would  multiply  and  cheapen  dl  wrought  goods. 
HeUce,  while  the  increasing  number  of  wealthy 
consmners  increased  the  demand  for  com,  the 
ekp^nses  of  cultivation  woiild  diminish.  Agricul- 
ture woidd  flourish  beneath  tbe  readioii  of  an 
ienilight^ned  commercial  system;  the  soil  woliU 
s(^\liye  a  h^er  relative  ViEilue,  from  dte  abikn- 
dianc^  of  commodity  i^ady  to  be  (^cdiang^  for 
fte  produce ;  and,  while  the  high  elective  powers  rf 
tWnufefctarittgiftdug|*yte^«edlhe  valutof  throu^ 
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goods,  in  relation  to  raw  produce ;  while  the  im- 
mediate vidnitjr  of  extensive  markets  reduced  the 
expense  of  carriage,  and  while  a  wealthy  popula- 
tion created  a  growing  demand  for  produce,  not 
consisting  of  necessaries,  and  too  bulky  and  perish- 
able to  be  imported  from  abroad,  tracts  of  third, 
£uirth,  and  fifth-rate  quality  could  be  advantage* 
ously  tilled,  and  rents  would  experience  a  pro* 
gressive  rise  without  profits  suffering  a  corres^xmdr 
ing  fall.  ^ 

Now  it  must  be  obvious,  that,  in  a  flourishing 
commercial  country,  which  freely  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  her  neighbours,  the  prc^ressive  reclaiming 
of  inferior  soils,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  rents, 
would  proceed  from  causes^  and  would  lead  to 
effects,  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  an  extension 
of  tillage,  and  a  rise  in  rents,  could  proceed  firom, 
or  could  lead  to,  in  a  country  merely  agricultural. 
In  the  agricultural  country,  the  rise  in  rents,  and 
the  extension  of  tillage^  over  inferior  soils,  would, 
as  has  been  shewn  shove,  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  cost  price  of  com,  and  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
profit;  but,  in  the  commercial  country,  these 
effects  would  not  be  produced.     The  competition 
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of  an  open  trade  would  necessarily  keep  soIk 
nstence  cheap.  The  cost  price  of  com  would 
receive  no  increase^  and,  cons^uently,  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry  sustain  no  diminution. 
Prosperity  would  encounter  no  chedc.  On  the 
contrary,  manufEictures,  commerce,  and  population, 
would  acquire  an  heightened  ratio  of  increase: 
for,  every  addition  made  to  the  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  imported,  would,  while  it  gave 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  workm^i, 
create,  in  the  foreign  market,  an  additional  demand 
for  the  equivalents  which  purchased  it. — ^The 
limits  of  commercial  prosperity  cannot  be  assigned. 
These  conclusions,  from  general  principles,  have 
received  the  fuDest  sanction  of  experience ;  and 
the  superiority  which,  in  point  of  opulence,  popu- 
lation, and  power,  a  commercial  country  possesses 
over  one  that  is  merely  agricultural,  has  been'  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  all  ages.  In  ancient 
times,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Corinth,  Athens,  Syracuse,  and 
Carthage ;  and,  in  modem  times,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Florence,  the  Hahseatic  Towns,  and  Holland, 
not  only  acquired,  by  their  industry  and  com- 
pierce,  an  opulence,  of  which  there  is  no  example 
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amongst  nations  whose  position  or  wh6^e  instilli- 
tions  have  been  unfriendly  to  foreign  trade,  but 
attained  a  degree  of  political  power  and  consider^* 
ation,  to  which,  hAd  they  been  limited  to  the 
resources  of  their  own  territories,  they  could  never 
have  ventured  to  aspire.  Venice^  Hamburgh,  and 
Holland,  if  they  had  refused  to  cultivate  com-^ 
merce,  must  always  have  remained  perfectly  in-^ 
significant  states ;  yet,  by  adopting  an  enlightened 
system  of  external  intercourse,  what  fleets  md 
armies  they  put  forth ; — what  kingdoms,  what 
confederations  they  resisted ; — and  what  a  leadings 
— ^what  a  preponderating  part  they  acted  in  the 
afiairs  of  Europe ! 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  security  and 
ind^)endence  are  of  still  higher  importance  than 
great  wealth  and  population ;  that^  as  foreign 
trade  is  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuations,  the  power 
and  preponderance  which  it  confers  must  be 
unstable  i  and  that  the  commercial  states,  once 
so  formidable  in  Europe,  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  territorial  monarchies,  and,  deprived 
even  of  their  political  existence,  retain  nothing  o^ 
their  former  jq)lendour  but  the  name. 
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The  objection  proves  too  much;  it  applies 
equally  to  every  institutioD,  the  origin  of  whidi  is 
human.  Empires  rise  and  &11,  flourish  and  decay. 
The  power  which  is  d^ved  from  eictended  com- 
merce is,  perhaps,  less  unstable  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  extended  territory.  Ancient  Egypt, 
though  possessing  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the 
world,  was  subjugated  in  succession,  by  every  pre- 
ponderating state  which  arose  within  her  neigh- 
bourhood. China,  of  whose  agriculture  such  won^ 
ders  are  related,  has  been  unable  to  defend  h«*sdf 
against  the  hordes  of  Tartary.  Poland  ceased  to 
be  a  kingdom,  before  Venice  lost  her  iridepen-' 
dence. 

The  question,  however,  is  not,  whether  extend- 
ed commo-ce,  or  extended  t^ritmy,  be  the  most 
stable  foundation  upon  which  national  greatness 
can  rest;  but,  whether  a  country  possessing  a 
given  territory,  should,  by  the  prosecution  of 
external  trade,  establish  a  species  of  property  in 
the  territory  of  her  neighbours,  and  acquire  acces- 
sions of  population,  wealth,  and  power,  whidi 
would  be  imattainaUe  if  she  confined  hcnelf 
to  her  internal  resources.    The  questilon,  as  it 
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respected  Venice,  was,  whether  the  hihaUtaata  of  n 
few  rocks  in  the  Adriatic  should  remain  in  helpless 
insignificance,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  everf 
horde  of  pirates ;  or,  whether  they  should  place 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire^  when  its  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  it  seemed  ready  to  sub- 
jugate the  mightiest  monarchies  of  Europe  ?  The 
question,  as  it  respects  England,  is  not,  whether 
her  power  would  be  more  independent  imd  stabley 
if  she  possessed  the  extended  territory  of  France, 
or  Austria,  or  Russia ;  but,  whether,  bdqg  inferiw 
to  these  great  continental  states  in  natural  re- 
sources, she  should  avail  herself  of  the  artificial, 
and  even,  perhaps,  less  permanent  adtaiitfliges, 
placed  within  her  reach ;  and,  by  the  wonders  of 
her  eomm^oe,  create  for  hersdf  the  n^e^ns  of 
holding  the  ascendancy  in  Europe. 

If  the  persons  who,  in  their  admiratk^  pf  t^ 
independent  and  permanent  resources  which  are 
derived  from  domestic  agriculture,  wcmld  adopt 
measures  dangerous  to  that  ^edes  of  pow^  vfik^ 
OOF  industry  has.estaUished,  and  whieh  has  sp 
long  rendered  us  the  wonder  add  the  envy  of  qur 
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neighbours; — if  these  persons  possessed. ati  en-* 
chanted  wand,  by  the  touch. of  which  they  could 
change  the  waters  between  the  British  Islands 
into  fertile  plains,  and  thus  give  us  territorial 
resources  equivalent  to  the  commercial  ones  they 
seem  solicitous  to  under-rate,  and  to  destroy; — ^ 
then,  indeed,  their  doctrine  might  patiently  be 
beard.  But  as  long  as  the  abandonment  of  .com- 
merce cannot  create  additional  lands,  so  long  must 
we  cherish  that  compensation,  that  substitute  for 
extended  territory,  which  a  flourishing  external 
trade  confers.  When  the  advocate  of  independent 
and  self-derived  power. urges  the  instability  of 
commerce,  instead  of  advancing  a  reason  for  n^- 
lecting  the  advantages  it  bestows,  he  fumiahes.  an 
irresistiUe  argument  against  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  which  might  in  anyway  endanger  the 
resources  by  which  our  position  in  Europe,  if  not 
out  national  independence,  is  maintained. 

The  argument  respecting  the  expediency,  of 
compensating,  by  the  resources  growing  out,  of 
commerce,  .the  deficiency  of  territorial  power> 
applies,  with  peculiar  cogency,  to  insular  states. 
Without  extended  commerce,  there  can  be  no  naval 
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preponderance ;  and  witbotit  nayal  prqx)nderance» 
an  insular  state  must,  in  all  her  foreign  relations, 
be  perfectly  insignificant.  To  a  continental  poWer^ 
commerce  and  naval  affairs  are  objects  only  of 
secondary,  but,  to  an  island,  they  are  objects  €>f 
primary  importance.  France  may  invade  her 
neighbours,  and  dictate  to  Europe,  without  a 
fleet ;  and,  though  she  rode  unrivalled  on  the 
waters,  might  be  invaded  on  the  land  side  and  sub- 
dued. To  England,  on  the  contrary,  superiority 
at  sea  is  the  best  means  of  defence^  and  the  only 
means  of  qffence.  Without  our  navy,  we  should 
be  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe ;  and  our  army,  however  numerous,  and 
however  brave,  could  never  be  brought  into  con* 
tact  with  an  enemy,  unless  to  repel  the  descents  to 
which  we  should  be  perpetually  exposed. 

Popular  sentiment,  though  occasionally  liable  to 
unsteadiness  and  excess,  has,  in  general,  a  better 
foundation  in  reason  than  the  pride  of  philosophy 
is  willing  to  allow.  The  public  voice,  in  favour  of 
our  naval  ascendancy,  is  the  expression  of  consum- 
mate  political  wisdom*  Our  maritime  greatness  is 
the  only  foundation  on  which  our  military  glory  can 

D  D 
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rest  Our  squadrpQS  are  not  aaij  floating  fortifi- 
cations  drawn  around  our  coasts,  but  constitute 
the  ipilitary  bridge  over  which  our  armies  must 
nove.  Now,  we  should  never  cease  to  remember, 
that  maEuufactures  and  commerce  are  necessary, 
not  only  to  c(M;iq)ensate  for  our  deficiency  in  extent 
and  pc^Hilation,  but  ako  as  the  sources  of  that 
justly  cherished  naval  {NCeponderance,  without 
which  w  insular  empire  eAn  take  up  no  position 
among  the  nations  <^  the  world. 

§  4.*-^EJicfy  of  Free  Tnxdt  on  the  Value  qf  Money. 

When  the  material  firom  which  money  is  manu- 
factured is  a  native  production,  and  when  the 
working  of  the  mines  which  produce  it  is  open  to 
competition,  the  causes  which  determine  the  value 
of  money  are  easily  ascertained.  Undw  these 
circumstances,  the  value  of  money  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the 
cost  of  producing*  the  precious  metals,  and  the  cost 

*  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  exchangeable  value 
oi  cofmneditfes  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  productiDii.  A 
amtrorersy  extata,  indeed,  as  to  the  elements  into  which,  ma 
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oF  producing  the  other  articles  fbt  which  they  may- 
be exchanged.  Thus,  if  the  same  given  cost  with 
whieb  an  ounce  of  gcUd  is  obtained  fix)m  the  last 
mine  resorted  to,  can,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
prbduc^  a  quarter  of  com,  a  bale  of  broad  cloth,  or 
a  ton  of  iron,  then,  internal  trade  being  free  and 
equal,  the  sum  of  moriey  coined  from  an  ounce  of 
g^d  will  be  the  ordinary  price  of  each  of  these 
airticles  in  the  market.  Increase  the  {comparative 
cost  of  obtaining  gdd  l^  the  necessity  of  resorting 

last  BiiBi3rsis,  the  coBt  of  productioii  nUy  be  resdved ;  eotiie- 
economists  maintaining,  that  cost  m^  be  traced  to  pure 
labour — others  contending,  that  it  consists  of  the  ingredients 
of  capital, — and  others,  again,  asserting,  that  it  is  composed 
of  labour  and  profit.  In  the  Chapter  upon  Value,  I  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  believing,  that,  when  labourers  and 
capitalists  become  distinct  classes,  cost  of  production  is  made 
up  of,  and  mu«t  be  estimated  by,  a  reference  to  the  several 
ingredients  of  capital  advanced.  In  this  place  it  is  ovAj 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  scient^  controvert,  respecting 
the  elements  into  which  cost  may  be  resolved,  has,no  bearing 
upon  the  practical  principle,  that,  when  competition  freely 
operates,  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  is  regulated 
by  their  productive  cost.  In  this  principle,  poUtical  econo* 
mists  are  i^reed.        * 
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to  in£m<nr  mines,  or  diminiah  the  comparative  cort 
of  produdng  com,  broad  doth,  and  iron,  and  then, 
in  either  case,  the  prices  of  these  latter  productitoos 
win  fall : — on  the  other  hand,  diminish  the  cost  of 
obtaining  gold,  or  increase  that  of  producing  other 
things,  and  then,  in  eithar  case,  the  value  of 
money  will  fall,  and  general  prices  will  rise. 

When  the  precious  metals  are  native  productions, 
any  infringement  upon  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
the  internal  trade,  giving  to  some  branches  c^indhu* 
try  comparative  advantages  over  others,  would  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  value  of  money.  If  the 
several  costs  of  producing  an  ounce  of  gold,  a 
quarter  of  com,  and  a  bale  of  cloth,  were  all 
equal,  and  if  no  disturbing  cause  interfered  with 
the  distribution  of  industry,  then  the  money  coined 
fit)m  an  ounce  of  gold  would  be  of  equal  value 
with  each  of  these  commodities.  But,  suppoong 
that  a  tax  were  imposed  upon  agricultural  and 
manu&cturing  industry,  while  the  working  of 
mines  was  exempt  from  all  impost,  then,  if  an 
ounce  of  gold  continued  to  be  of  the  same  value  as 
a  quarter  of  com  or  a  bale  of  cloth,  the  capital 
invested  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  would 
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obtain  a  less  profit  than  that  invested  in  the 
woikhig  of  mines.  Hence  the  floating  and  dis- 
pOBfiUe  capitisd  of  the  oduntfy  would  be  drawn  to 
the  ndnes  in  a  greater  proffortion  than  to  the  soil, 
or  to  manofiurtures ;  and  the  supply  of  gold  would 
be  increased  until  its  faUing  value  broi^t  down 
the  profit  upon  woridng  the  mines  to  the  general 
level. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  practical  principle  of  some 
importance,  namdj,  that  when  the  material  of 
monej-  is  a  native  product,  taxation,  when  it  docfe 
not  aittach  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  mines, 
has  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  sup|dy, 
and  to  reduce  the  valuer  of  money. 

When  the  predkms  metals  are  foreign  products, 
this  value  of  money  is  regulated  upon  principles 
very  different  from  those  by  which  its  value  is 
r^ulated  when  the  material  composing  it  is  a 
native  connnodity.  In  the  two  cases,  however, 
the  effect  of  taxation  upon  the  value  of  money 
will  be  perfectly  analogous.  While  gold  and 
silver  are  imported  duty  firee,  and  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  all  other  foreign  commodities  are 
dther    prohibited,  or   subjected  to  con^erable 
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duties  OD  importatioD,  the  amount  of  money  Will 
be  greater^  and,  hj  consequence*  its  value  w31  be 
lower,  than  if  an  uncestriot^  and  equai  tmde 
were  ettaUidied  inth  Vher  commeicial  oouwtrics. 
Tbus,  when  Enj^bod  sends  a  quantity  ofmanufiio- 
tured  goods  to  South  America,  in  exchange  fior 
gold  and  for  cochineal,  the  quantities  of  these  two 
articles  brought  home  will  be  so  proportioned, 
^Mt  their  inqKirtation  and  sale  in  the  home 
market  will  be  attended  with  equal  adraalyge. 
Should  thace  be  no  duty  in  Enghnd  upon  the 
importation,  either  of  gold*  or  of  eochbeal^  then 
the  merdiant  would  obtain  an  efual  advantage 
frmn  both  parts  ctf  his  Teotuie,  when  the  quantn^ 
of  gold  and  the  quantity  of  cochineaL  which,  in 
the  American  market,  were  each  equfd  in  value  to 
the  same  quantity  of  English  goods,  oqrtinued  to 
be  equal  to  each  other  in  vaji^ie  in  the  En^^Usb 
market.  But  the  case  would  be  diS!emnt»  shMd 
England  admit  ^d  free  of  duty,  whi^  she  laid  a 
duty  (^twen^  per  cent  upon  cpchineaL  Under 
th^se  drcumstfmces,  equal  advanti^^es  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  importatira  ci  gold,  ^^^  of  cochi- 
neal* unless  the  quantity  of  cochineal,,  which  was 
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j^qoal,  in  tbe  Ametioan  ikiariiet,  to  a  given  quantity 
of  goid^  became^  when  both  commodities  were 
liroiigiit  to  the  Engli^i  maricet,  taovt  traUidble,  b)r 
iiie  amount  of  the  dut)r,  tilan  the  same  given  qtmiH 
tity  of  gold  ^  'Which  it  was  equal  in  Amexica. 
fienoe^  the  meBchadts  exporting  Sritish  goods  to 
£cHith  America^  would  bring  Iback  arleSB:p«Q|xirtwm 
of  their  returns  in  cochineal,  and.a  greater  pontioh 
in  goid»  until  the  diminishing  siqqpfy  v£  tbe  JEbhner 
nned  its  value  in  relation  to  the  latter,  by  1|ie 
4Wioant  of  the  duty.     But,  w  a'greater  portiim  of 
therntuTiis  of  tbe  British  nuerchants  was  made 
in  gold,  the  supfiif  x)f  that  metals  in  the  Bntidi 
«artasts  wbutd  be  increased,  &t  raloe  of  monof 
wdold'be  lowersd,  and  general  prices  ttmcj.         1 
If  the  ihity  uipm  the  importation  of  codttaed 
.were  taken  6S,  while  the  mp]^f  4if  (thuk  attjde^  an 
the  British  markets,  contimiedsncb^  that  43ie  qoaii- 
^tjridT  codiineal,  worth  a  giiMi  qnaiMity  bf  faM 
in  Amemta;  ^eoochimged,  in  Bngland,  ibr  the  steQe 
glvm  quantity  of  aoetd,  phm  tiie  afaiooxit  ^o^t^b^ 
abalfafaediddbjr,^^tileii  a  grmter^adiraMigeii^oiid'be 
bbtaitaelihm  impoiKing  techin^al  tbffiaftom-iitiA. 
porting  gold;   and,  consequently,  file' meithantii 
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until  the  balance  ahoidd  be  reitoml,  w<mld  brii^ 
a  greater  portion  of  their  retoms  in  tbe  former, 
than  in  the  latter  artide.  Thut»  aa  the  impbntion 
of  the  duty  was  fbUowtd  bjr  an  incrMse  in  the 
qaantity,  and  a  dimiinitkm  in  the  value  of  monejr, 
80  tl^  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  tbe 
contrarj  effect  of  diminishing  its  quaotitj,  and 
increasing  its  value. 

The  reasomng  hwe  employed,  respecting  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  cochineal,  applies,  with 
espial  force,  to  duties  on.  the  inqportation  of  aU 
btlierfote^  articles.  Ceteris  pariiMf  the  ooasArj 
which,  while  it  aUows  the  precious  metals  to  come 
in  without  duurge^  imposes  bif^  protecting  or  pn>- 
hifattory  duties  upon  the  introduction  of  all  other 
foreign  commodities,  will  retain  in  circulation  a 
inore  pkotiAd  supply  of  gold  and  nlver,  and  wiH 
have  a  currency  greater  in  amount,  and  lower  in 
valu^  than  the  country  whidi  adopts  a  more  libend 
system  of  conunerdal  poUcy.    Against  the  advan*- 
tages  of  free  trade,  are  to  be  placed,  partmdaily  in 
a  country  burthened  with  debt,  ^be  ^ysadvahtages 
of  a  currency  s<»ne what  contracted  in  amount,  and 
increased  in  power. 
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It  is  impoisihie  to  ascertain,  with  preeision,  the 
manner  and  the  degree  in  winch  a  free,  or  re- 
stricted trade,  influence  the  value  of  money,  when 
its  standard  is  a  fbr^n  pnxiuot,  without  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  whidi  determine  the 
exdiangeaUe  value  of  ibreq;n  commodities. 

These  circumstances  are  as  ftdlow,  namely,  the 
difference  between  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
dudng  commodities  in  one  country,  and  the 
cconparative  cost  of  producing  tbeiii  in  otlmrs; 
the  rate  of  profit;  the  expense  (^carriage;  and  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  the  demand  for 
foreign  commodities  in  the  home  mai^et,  and  the 
demand  for  domestic  commodities  in  foreign 
markets.  The  operation  of  these  circumstances 
I  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

No  difference,  however  great,  in  the  cost  of 
production  universally  in  one .  country,  and  the 
cost  of  productimi  universally  in  another,  can  occa- 
sion an  intat:hange  of  commodities  between  than. 
Though  Eng^d  produced  all  commodities  for 
hidf  the  cost  required  to  produce  them  in  Foiaiid, 
yet,  between  the  two  countries,  no  excfaai^ies 
would  take  place.  For  i^  in  England,  a  quarter 
of  com,  a  ton  of  iron,  and  a  bale  of  cloth,  &c 
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were  each  produced  at  the  same  cost  represented 
by  10,  and  were  therefore.  Id  England,  all  equal 
to  each  other  in  exchangeable  vahie;  while,  in 
Poland,  these  comoMxIities,  which  are  taken  as 
standing  for  the  whole  mass,  were  each  prodbcedat 
a  double  cost,  represented  by  80,  and  weretiierefiire, 
in  Poland,  all  equal  to  eadi  olhar  m  value ;  then 
it  is  evident,  that  an  interofaai^  of  articles 
between  the  two  countries,  instead  of  being 
aocoDqMnied  bj  a  profit,  wouM  be  attended  with 
a  loss.  In  Poland,  a  quarter  of  com  is  just  worth 
a  bale  of  trloth,  or  a  ton  of  iron ;  and  if  this  cern 
were  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  also  just  worth 
«  bale  of  dud&iy  w  a  ton  of  iron,  it  waM 
^pufdiase,  in  the  fol*dgn  mavisMt,  exactly  the  seane 
quantity  of  all  other  commodities  wWck  it  oonld 
have  purchased  in  the  home  market ;  and  con- 
sequently all  the  expense,  incunoed  by  Ae  export 
andv^e  import,  would  be  so  nmch  pure  and 
annecessary  loss. 

On  the  OMrtrary,  a  dKffeti^^e  in  Jtte  cost  of  pre- 
incfioB  between  two  countries,  afedfag  ftmsto 
4lekies  in  each,  not  umfEersaUy  but  partially,:  giffifis 
immediate  occaaiou  to  an  interchange  of  oonnbodi^ 
ties.    If,  in  Poland,  the  cost  of  producing  cloth  aiid 
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iron,  kc.  $cc,  cotttimied  to  be  twice  as  gveat  as  in 
£ngland,  while  the  cost  of  raising  corn  fell  to  an 
equality  with  the  cost  of  raisiiig  it  in  England, 
then  Polish  coni  would  be  exchanged  for  £i^ 
llBh  doth  and  iron.  Under  these  circiunstandes^  a 
quarter  of  com,  in  Poland,  wchild  be  w6rth  only 
half  a  bale  of  doth,  or  half  a  ton  of  iron ;  while, 
)Xk  f^gland,  it  would  be  worth  a  whole  bak^  or  a 
whole  ton.  A  P<dish  laerchant^  after  jpbrdiasing 
a  qpiarter  of  com  lor  half  a  bal0  df  doth,  m^ 
sepd  the  ccHm  ^  JBingltnd^  and  l»ring  biidc,  in 
exchange,  a  whole  b$le,  thus  refdizii;^  a  pro^ 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.>  less  the  expense  of 
carnage.  Should  this  expense  upon  the  two 
artides  amount  to  10  per  cent«>  then  frould  his 
profit  be  90  per  c^t 

Should  the  custmaary  raite  of  mercantile  pro$t» 
for  the  time  required  for  those,  tr^nsf^rtions^f^l^ 
^ofily  10  per  cseBt,  then  ijt  is  eyident  that  conv- 
petition  would  so  r^^te  the  value  ctf  Polish 
cprp,  in  j^^iaud,  and  of  English  doth,  in  Poland^ 
that  the  merchant  wquM  obtain  jthJB  rate  of  profit, 
imd  no  more.  Now»  hjs  profit  mighV  be  bn^ight 
4f>wn  to  the  customary  levd  of  10  per  cent.,  in 
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three  differeDt  ways;  namdj,  by  a-  fidl  in  the 
value  of  corn  in  England,  while  doth  retained  its 
vahie  in  Poland,  or  by  a  fiall  in  die  raltte  of  doth 
in  Poland,  while^ccum  retained  its  vahie  in  Ei^- 
land,  or  by  a  contemporatious  fall  of  com  in 
England,  and  of  doth  in  Poland. 

The  predse  manner  in  which  tiie  profit  of 
exchanging  English  doth  for  Polish  com  would 
be  brought  down  to  the  customary  level,  would  be 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  com 
in  England,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  doth  in  Poland. 

If  the  demand  for  com  in  England  were 
such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  from 
abroad,  it  continued  to  retain  its  former  value 
with  respect  to  other  commodities  represented  by 
•doth  and  iron,  then  doth  would  be  poured  into 
Poland  until  its  increasing  supply  caused  100 
bales,  worth  100  quarters  of  com  in  England,  to 
be  worth  120  quarters  in  the  Pdish  market;  for, 
when  100  bales,  worth  in  England  100  quarter^ 
fell  in  the  Polish  market  from  200  to  180 
quarters,  then,  after  defrajring  the  expense  oi 
carriage,  the  merchant,  who  sent  out  English  dotk 
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and  brou^t  back  Polish  corn^  would  just  realise 
the  customary  profit  of  10  per  cent.  If  the  demand 
for  com  in  England  was  so  intense^  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  could  be  imported,  100 
quarters  were  esLchanged  there  for  more  than  100 
bales,  then  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  brought 
to  the  customary  levels  by  competition  increasing 
the  supply  of  doth  in  Poland,  until,  in  that 
countiy,  100  bales  ceased  to  be  worth  120  quarters 
of  com. 

Again,  by  the  supposition,  the  cost  of  producing  a 
bale  of  doth  in  Poland  is  equal  to  that  of  producing 
two  quarters  of  com ;  therefore,  without  foreign 
intercourse,  one  bale  must  be  worth  two  quarters. 
Now,  if  the  demand  for  doth  should  become  so 
great,  that,  after  the  opening  of  a  free  trade/ with 
England,  a  bale  of  doth  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  importation  of  the  artide,  to  be 
worth  two  quarters  of  com  in  the  Pdish 
markets,  then,  in  the  English  markets,  a  dedded 
fall  in  the  value  of  com  must  take  place.  For  the 
Polish  merchant,  who  purchased  100  quarters  of 
com  with  50  bales  of  doth,  would,  after  pajring 
the  expense  of  transport,  realise  the  customary 
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{m>fit  <^  10  per  iitnL,  if  be  disposed  of  100 
quarters  of  com  in  the  EogKsh  mlariceit  fin*  60  bates 
of  doth.  Thus,  this  great  demand  finr  doth  in 
Poland,  would,  in  England,  depress  the  value  of 
com,  until  100  quarters,  formerly  worth  100  bales 
of  cloth,  or  100  tons  of  iron,  &c.  exchanged  f<A*no 
more  than  60  bales,  or  60  tons,  kc. 

Once  more :  If  the  demand  for  ccnm  in  England 
were  such,  that,  after  the  importation  obtainaMe 
from  Poland  had  increased  the  supply,  its  vakie 
only  BO  fell,  that  100  quarters,  instead  Of  exchang- 
ing for  100  bales  of  doth,  or  100  tons  of  iron, 
estchanged  only  for  80  bales,  or  for  80  tons, 
then,  to  enable  the  merchant  to  defray  the  expense 
of  transport,  and  to  realise  his  customary  profit, 
the  ^ue  of  cloth  must  so  fhfl  in  the  Pcrii^ 
maricet,  that  80  bales,  instead  of  exchanging  for 
160  quarters  of  com,  as  would  be  the  ca^ 
if  no  importation  existed,  would  exdiahge  for 
no  more  than  120  quarters.  On  the  othar 
hand,  if,  in  Poland,  the  demand  for  doth  were 
such,  that  every  100  bales  which  could  be  im- 
p«ted  in  exchange  for  com,  were  worth,  not  100 
tons  of  iron,  or  200  quarters  of  com,  which  would 
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be  the  case  were  fore^ri  intercourse  probihited, 
but  outy  80  tons^  or  160  qtiarters^  U^n  160 
quarters  of  oom^  in  England,  would  become  worth 
no  mare  than  120  bales  of  cloih,  or  120  tons 
of  iron,  because,  carriage  and  profit  being  each  10 
per  ceht^  carriage  would  be  covered,  and  the  cus- 
tomary profit  realised,  when  the  Englidi  merdiant, 
after  selling  100  bales  in  Pdaod  for  160  quar- 
ters, could  sell  these  quarters  in  England  for 
120  bales. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  prind-' 
pies  of  commercial  intercourse,  that  the  value  of 
foreign  commodities  is  detecmined  by  campanUive 
differoice  in  productive  cost;  by  the  e]q)en8e  of 
carri^e ;  by  the  rate  of  profit;  and  by,  the  rdative 
degrees  in  which  diffarent  countries  (lemand  the 
eommodities  of  each  other.  Cateris  paribus^  an 
alteration  in  any  one  of  these  drcomstances  would 
alter  the  value  of  home  products  in  the  foreign 
market,  or  would  alter  the*  value  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts in  the  home  marii^et ;  or  would,  at  erne  and 
the  same  time,  alter  the  value  of  home  products 
in  the  foreign,  and  of  foreign  products  in  the 
hcMne  market* 
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.  Havii^  thus  explained  the  drcumrtaiioes  wfai^ 
determine  the  value  of  foreign  conunodities,  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace,  with  more  precision  and 
distinctness  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  the 
manner  in  which  fi^ee  trade  influences  the  value  of 
money,  when  its  standard  is  a  foreign  product 

Let  us  suppose,  that,  with  respect  to  productive 
cost,  and  to  exdiangeable  value,  commo^ties  in 
general  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in 
England,  which  they  have  to  each  other  in 
Poland;  while  England  can  produce  a  bale  of 
doth  at  half  the  cost  at  which  she  can  produce 
a  quarter  of  com,  or  a  ton  of  iron, — and 
Poland  can  produce  a  quarter  of  com  for  half 
the  price  ht  which  she  can  produce  a  bale  of 
doth,  or  a  ton  of  iron,  &c.  Let  us  suppose, 
further,  that,  between  England  and  Poland,  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  prohibited,  while  both 
countries  export  doth  to  South  America,  and 
bring  bade  gold  in  return,  cost  of  carriage  and 
customary  profits  t(^;ether,  amounting  every  where 
to  20  per  cent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  gold  will  be  of 
nmch   less  value  in   England   than    in   Poland. 
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The  doth  of  the  two  countries  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  same  quality,  and  will  necessarily  sell 
in  the  American  markets  for  the  same  quantity 
of  gold ;  say  100  bales  of  the  manufacture  for  100 
ounces  of  the  metal.  Now,  when  these  100  ounces 
of  gold  are  brought  to  England,  they  must,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  to  give  the  mer- 
chant his  customary  profit,  be  worth  there  120 
bales  of  doth.  And  as,  by  the  supposition, 
120  bales  of  doth  are,  in  England,  equal  in 
productive  cost,  and,  therefore,  in  exchangeable 
value,  to  60  quarters  of  com,  or  60  tons  of 
iron ;  so  100  ounces  of  gold  would  be  worth 
only  these  quantities  of  such  commodities.  But 
the  100  ounces  of  gdd,  for  which  the  100  bales 
of  Polish  doth  sold,  would  also^  to  cover 
carriage,  and  to  afford  the  usual  profit,  be  worth 
120  bales  of  doth,  when  brought  to  Poland. 
Here,  however,  120  bales  of  doth  are  equal  in 
productive  cost,  and  in  value,  to  120  tons  of 
iron,  and  to  240  quarters  of  com.  Consequently, 
100  ounces  of  gold  would,  in  England,  be  the 
price  of  120  bales  of  doth,  60  quarters  of  com, 

£  E 
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or  60  ton  of  iran,  ice. ;  while,  in  Pdand,  tliey 
would  be  the  prioe  of  ISO  bales,  of  ISO  tons, 
or  of  S40  quarters,  &c. 

Assuming  that  profit  and  carriage  amount  to 
oolj  10  per  cent  in  England,  while  they  con- 
tinued at  90  per  cent  in  Pdand,  then,  all 
things  remaining  as  befinre,  prices  in  the  two 
countries  would  be  as  follows : — roL  in  En^and, 
100  ounces  of  gold  would  purchase  onljrllO  bales 
of  cloth,  or  55  quarters  of  com,  or  55  tons  of  iron, 
&c. ;  while,  in  Poland,  the  same  quantity  would 
procure,  as  formeiiy,  120  bales,  or  ISO  tons, 
or  240  quarters,  &cc. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  establkh 
the  prindide,  that  a  country  possessing  com^ 
parative  fEudhties  for  the  production  of  artides 
extensively  in  demand  in  the  countries  yieldii^ 
the  predous  metals,  will  draw  to  hersdf  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  these  metals  than  her  ndgh- 
bours,  and  will,  conseqpiently,  have  a  higher  scale 
of  general  prices.  A  lower  rate  of  profit,  or  a 
less  expense  for  carriage  may,  either  severally 
or  conjointly,  add  to  these  effects ;  while  a  higher 
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tote  of  pt(M,  or  a  greater  cost  ftir  earria^,  may, 
severally  or  conjointly,  Oontribufe  to  counteract 
them. 

We  have  now  to  cotfskter  inwhart:  maimei^  a 
firee  ttade  wocdd  alter  that  distribotiott,  and  fhM 
vdue  o(  thie  precious  nAetak,  which  tak«  pkce 
when  coontr.^,  importii^  gold  and  silver,  aref 
Restricted  iti  their  comBftereial  inte]Nx)urse  wiffi 
eadk  other.  We  wiU  employ  the  some  ildttratioita 
as  before;  afnd,  fa  order  to  ascertain  with  pre* 
cislon  the  nature  &n4  extent  of  the  change  whicli 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  would  introduce,  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  a-  cKstinct  eoifiception  of  the 
^^e-exisrting  circuoAStances.  These,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  are  as  foHow : — 

In  Bngkmd,  a  quarter  of  com,  and  a  ton  of 
iron,  are  equal  in  cost,  and  in  value;  whife  a 
bale  of  cloth  is  produced  at  hctf  the  cost,  and 
possesses  half  the  valbe  of  either  of  the  <^e]> 
Mtides.  In  Poliand,  a  ton*  of  iron,  aik!^  li  btiK 
of  doth,  are  equal  ih  cost,  and  ii^  vdue;  whife 
a  quarter  <^  com,  obtained  at  hatf  ^ir  ooMf,  n  of 
half  th^  valuie  of  each  of  the  otiier  articles.  Both 
eoutitries  send  dbth  to  America  where,  from  the 
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demand,  100  bales  sell  for  100  ounces.  In 
England,  carriage  and  profit  amount  to  10  per 
cent,  and,  therefore,  the  English  merchant  retraces 
the  expense  of  transport,  and  realises  the  customary 
profit,  when  the  100  ounces,  which  he  gets  for  his 
100  bales,  are  worth,  in  the  English  mariLet,  110 
bales  of  doth,  or  55  tons  of  iron,  q.'  55  quarters 
of  com.  In  Poland,  carriage  and  profit  amount 
to  20  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  the  Polish 
merchant  covers  the  one,  and  realises  the  other, 
when  the  100  ounces,  which  he  obtains  for  his 
100  bales,  are  worth,  in  the  Polish  market, 
120  bales  of  doth,  120  tons  of  iron,  or  240 
quarters  of  com.  In  England,  the  price  of  doth 
would  be  10  per  cent.,  that  of  iron  100  per  cent, 
and  that  t>f  com  300  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Poland. 

Such  being  the  comparative  scale  of  general 
prices  in  England  and  in  Poland,  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  the  value  of  money  in 
England,  were  she,  instead  of  prohibiting  Polish 
com,  to  permit  its  importation  duty  firee  ? 

As,  by  the  supposition,  the  value  of  gold,  in 
relation  to  each  and  every  commodity,  is  lower  in 
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England  than  in  Poland,  the  merchant  who  should 
send  corn  from  Poland,  would  bring  back  his 
return  in  gold ;  because,  hj  so  doing,  he  would 
realise  the  greatest  profit.  This  profit,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  be  enormous.  In  Poland,  100 
ounces  of  gold  purchase  240  quarters  of  com ; 
and,  when  conveyed  to  England,  the  240  quarters 
purchase  436  ounces  of  gold ;  so  that  the  profit 
upon  the  transaction  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  800  per  cent  Such  an  extraordinary  rate  of 
return  would  excite  universal  competition  for 
pouring  Polish  com  into  England,  and  English 
gold  into  Poland,  until,  in  consequence  of  increas- 
ing supply,  the  value  of  com  fell  in  the  markets 
of  the  former,  and  that  of  gold  in  the  markets  of 
the  latter  country. 

The  self-same  process  which  increased  the  supply 
and  diminished  the  value  of  gold  in  the  Polish 
markets,  would  diminish  its  supply  and  increase 
its  valuis  in  the  English  markets.  It  is  self-evident, 
indeed,  that  Poland  cannot  acquire  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  metals  than  before,  and  England  retain 
the  same  quantity  as  before,  unless  a  more  abun- 
dant importation  of  them  should  take  place  from 
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the  couotriei  of  the  mines,  ^ut,  by  the  nipposi- 
tioo,  Sotfth  America  has  alreadj  as  much  of  the 
QODUOpdity  for  which  she  exchanges  gold  as  she  is 
aUe  and  wiHlDg  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  100 
onsBces  for  100  bales ;  and^  consequently,  more 
doth  cannot  be  sent  to  America,  in  exchange  for 
the  metals,  without  reducing  the  price  of  100 
bales  bdow  100  ounces  <^  gokL  Now,  if  the 
price  of  100  bales  of  doth  fall,  in  America, 
bdow  100  ounces  of  gold,  then,  in  order  to  cover 
the  cost  of  carriage,  and  to  give  the  merchant 
his  customary  parent,  100  ounces  of  gdd  in  Eng- 
land must  become  more  valuaUe  than  110  bales  of 
doth.  Thus  it  amounts  to  a  perfect  demon- 
stration, that  opening  the  ports  of  England  to  the 
free  admission  of  Polish  com  would  diminish 
the  supply,  and  raise  the  value,  of  the  predous 
metals  in  the  English  markets.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  accompanied  with  a  general 
fall  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

If  Poland  acted  on  the  principle  of  redprodty, 
and  admitted  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  English 
clothe  then,  under  the  drcumstanees  given,  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold»  and  the  fall  in  general 
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prices  in  England,  could  not  amount  to  quite  10 
per  cent.  Before  the  establishment  of  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  100  ounces  of  gold 
were  wcnth,  in  Poland,  ISO  bales  of  doih,  and  ra 
England  onlj  110  bales ;  and  it  was  in  conse<]^enoe 
of  this  low  comparative  value  of  the  metal  in 
England,  that,  when  the  trade  was  opened,  gold, 
instead  of  doth,  was  sent  to  Poland  in  exchange 
tar  com.  But,  when  the  exchange  of  gold  for 
com  has  raised  the  value  of  the  metal  in  England 
until  100  ounces  are  there  worth  ISO  bales,  and 
depressed  its  value  in  Poland  mitil  100  ounces  are 
worth  less  than  1,90  bales,  then  it  is  evident,  that 
exporting  doth  in  exchange  for  com  will  be  more 
profitable  than  exporting  gold  in  exchange  for 
com.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  before  the 
value  of  100  ounces  of  gold,  in  the  English  market, 
rose  from  110  to  120  bales  of  cloth,  the  expcnrta- 
tion  of  the  metals,  and  the  fall  of  prices,  would  be 
arrested. 

If  Poland  refused  to  act  npon  the  prindple  of 
redprodty,  and  continued  to  prohibit  British 
products,  the  restdt  would  be  different.  In  this 
case,  the  Polish  com  imported  would  continue  to 
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be  paid  far  in  gold ;  and  the  limit  to  the  export 

of  the  metals  could  only  be  attained,  when  gdd 

should  have  so  fallen  in  Poland,  and  com  so  fallen 

in  England,  as  to  bring  down  the  profits  of  the 

merchant  to  the  ordinary  level.    If,  in  Poland, 

100  ounces  of  gold,  which  were  originally  worth 

240  quarters  of  com,  should  become  worth  no 

more  than  180  quarters,  then,  in  England,  180 

quarters  would  be  worth  110  ounces  o£  gold ;  for 

the  English  merchant,  purchasing,  in  Poland,  180 

quarters  of  com  for  100  ounces  of  gold,  and 

selling  these  180  quarters,  in  England,  for  110 

ounces,  would  just  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  and 

realise  the  customary  profit    If,  however,  gold 

became  lower  in  Poland,  then  com  would  become 

higher  in  England ;   and  if  com  became  lower  in 

England,  then    gdd  would    become    higher  in 

Poland.    But  at  whatever  pdnt  the  demand  fixed 

the  value  of  com  in  England,  and,  by  consequence, 

the  value  of  gold  in  Poland,  it  is  obvious  that^  in 

the  circumstances  assumed,  the  free  importation  of 

Polish  com  into  England,  while  Poland'  prohibited 

the  products  of  British  industry,  would  occasion, 

in  the  English  markets,  some  very  considerable 
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diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  rise  in  the  value, 
of  the  precious  metals. 

The  diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  the  rise  in 
the  value,  of  the  metals,  would  be  prevented,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  by  prohibiting  Polish 
com ;  and  would  be  counteracted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  duty,  not  amounting  to  a  prohibition, 
on  the  importation  of  this  article.  The  effect 
which  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  com  would 
have  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  explain.       ^ 

We  will  assume  that,  while  Poland  prohibits 
English  goods,  and  England  admits  Polish  com 
duty  free,  the  English  merchant  gains  the  10  per 
cent,  necessary  to  cover  cost  of  carriage  and  to 
realise  customary  profits,  by  purchasing,  in 
Poland,  180  quarters  of  com  for  100  ounces  of 
gdd,  and  by  selling  these  180  quarters,  in  the 
English  market,  for  110  ounces.  This  being  the 
previous  state  of  things,  we  will  assume,  further, 
that  England  imposes  upon  every  100  quarters  of 
com  imported,  a  duty  of  20  ounces  of  gold.  The 
question  is^  what  effect  will  this  duty  have  upon 
the  value  of  com  in  England,  and  of  gold  in 
Poland? 
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It  u  <|iiite  evident,  that,  if  180  quarters  of  ccnm 
continued  to  be  purchased,  in  Poland,  for  100 
ounces  of  gold,  oul  sold,  in  England,  for  110 
ounces,  the  merchant  who  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action^  instead  of  gaining  10  per  cent,  to  cover 
carriage  and  profit,  would,  after  paying  the  duty, 
at  the  rate  of  20  ounces  for  every  100  quartars, 
suffer  a  loss  of  81  ounces  of  gold ;  fin*,  by  the 
supposition,  he  pays  100  ounces  for  com,  5  ounces 
for  carriage,  and  36  ounces  for  duty^T-equal,  in 
all,  to  141  ounces,  while  he  sdls  tins  com  for  no 
more  than  110  ounces.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  importation  of  com,  in  exchange  for 
gold,  must  necessarily  cease,  and  cannot  be  re* 
nswed  until  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  in  Poland, 
or  of  com  in  England,  allows  the  trade  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  customary  rate  of  profit. 

When  gold  ceased  to  be  sent  from  England 
to  Poland,  its  diminished  supply,  in  the  latter 
country,  would  raise  its  value,  while  its  accunra* 
lating  sapflj  in  the  former  would  lower  its  value ; 
and,  in  fike  manner,  wh^  com  was  no  longer 
sent  from  Pdand  to  Ei^land,  the  subtraction  of 
the  customary  supply  wmdd  raise  its  value  in  the 
latter  country,  while  redundancy  would  reduce  its 
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value  in  the  former.  From  the  different  nature 
and  tisefi  of  die  two  commodities,  however,  com 
would  rise  in  England,  and  &11  in  Poland,  in  a 
mudi  greater  proportion  than  gold  could  rise  in 
P(^nd,  and  fall  in  England* 

If  the  increased  price  of  oom  in  England  should 
not  give  encouragement  to  tillage,  and  occasion  an 
increased  supply  of  grain  of  home  growth,  impor- 
tation would  speedily  be  resumed,  to  the  same 
extent  as  before ;  and,  in  the  Polish  market,  the 
former  proportion  between  the  value  of  coin  and 
of  gold  would  be  pretty  nearly  restored.  In  the 
English  market,  the  price  of  com,  in  ordinary 
years,  would  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
on  importation;  but,  as  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  as  before  would  be  purchased  from  Poland 
at  nearly  the  same  price,  gold  would  flow  out  as 
formerly,  and  there  would  be  no  permanent  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  lowering  their  value 
and  raising  genend  prices. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  suspension 
of  foreign  importation,  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
prices,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  tillage,  and 
call  forth  increased  supplies  of  com  of  boine 
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growth.  The  necessarj  effects  would  be,  that 
less  com  would  be  brought  from  Poland,  and  less 
gold  sent  there  in  payment ;  and  that  the  precious 
metals  would  increase  in  quantity,  and  fall  in 
value,  in  England,  and  decrease  in  quantity,  and 
rise  in  value,  in  Polarid. 

From  these  iUustrations  it  appears,  that  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  com  would,  in  proportion 
to  its  amount,  counteract  that  efflux  of  the  metals, 
and  that  rise  in  general  prices  which  would  take 
place  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England,  if 
foreign  com  were  admitted  duty  free,  while  the 
counUies  supplying  it  refused  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

If  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  after  importation 
duty  free  had  raised  the  value  of  the  metals  in 
England,  and  lowered  their  value  in  Poland,  then 
the  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  com  in  England 
would  not  be  so  great  as  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
because  the  duty,  as  has  been  already  shown,  by 
checking  the  importation  of  com,  and  exportation 
of  the  metals,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
value  of  gold  in  the  Polish  markets.  But  in 
whatever  proportion  the  value  of  gold  rose  in  the 
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Polish  market,  in  that  same  proportion  a  less  rise 
in  the  value  of  com  in  the  English  markets  would 
be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  importing  merchant 
for  the  duty  which  he  paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  given  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  were  imposed,  after  a 
system  of  prohibition  had  increased  the  quantity, 
and  diminished  the  value,  of  the  metals  in 
England,  and  decreased  their  quantity,  and  raised 
their  value,  in  Poland,  then  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  upon  the  payment  of  this  given  duty,  would 
occasion  a  less  permanent  decline  in  the  value  of 
com  than  that  which  might  be  deduced  from  a 
calculation  of  the  actual  prices  of  com  in  England 
and  in  Poland.  The  reason  is  this :  as  a  stream 
of  the  precious  metals  flowed  from  England  to 
Poland,  in  exchange  for  com,  gold  would  increase 
in  quantity,  and  fall  in  value,  in  the  Polish 
markets.  Now,  as  com  and  gold  cannot  be  inter- 
changed between  the  two  countries,  except  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  com  in  England 
and  Poland  be  sufficient  to  cover  carriage,  duty, 
and  customary  profits,  it  is  evident  that,  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  value  of  gold  may  fall  in 
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Poku^,  in  that  same  proportkni  the  price  of  com, 
fai  England,  must  rise  above  the  point  at  which  it 
would  have  settled  had  no  aheratiDn  in  the  relative 
worth  of  gold  and  corn  taken  place  in  Poland. 

The  principle  here  explained  is  of  imanediate 
practical  importance.  After  having,  for  a  een* 
sideraUe  period,  adhered  to  a  prdbftitorjr  ^rstens, 
with  re^)ect  to  ccfrUf  we  are  about  to  open  ov 
ports  to  foreign  grain,  upon  the  pigment  cf  a 
protecting  duty.  This  alteration  will  have  a  ne- 
cessary tendency  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  to 
reduce  the  value,  of  the  predoos  metals,  in  tiie 
growing  countries  of  the  north  of  Elurope.  It  is 
self-evidtent,  that,  as  the  price  of  com  rises  in  the 
countri^  from  which  it  is  exported,  4^  price  at 
which  it  can  be  imported  into  Engkmd  must  rise 
also*  The  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn> 
at  whatever  amount  it  may  be  fixed,  win  affimi  a 
mote  ^ectuai  protection  to  domestic  agriculiore 
than  is  at  present  apparent,  from  iJbe  actual  averUge 
prices  of  com  in  England,  and  in  tike  growing 
coimtries  from  wMcb  imfpovtation  nu^  take  plac^ 

in  endei»rourii^  to  explain  the^  eiieet  of  free 
trade  upon  the  value  of  money>  the  importancir. 
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as  well  as  the  unexplored  nature  of  the  subject, 
has  led  me  into  illuBtrations  somewHat  intricate 
and  operose.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper,  in 
concluding  this  section,  to  recapitulate,  briefly  and 
connectedly,  the  practical  principles  which  appear 
to  have  been  established. 

1.  High  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties,  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  supply,  and  of  lowering  the  value, 
of  the  precious  metals;  and  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  must 
have  the  contrary  effect,  of  diminishing  their 
quantity,  and  of  raisdng  their  value. 

2.  A  country  possessing  comparative  advantages 
in  the  production  of  the  commodities  most  exten- 
sively in  demand^  in  the  countries  supplying  the 
precious  metals,  will  draw  to  herself  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  these  metals  than  her  neigh- 
bours, and  will,  consequently,  have  a  higher  scale 
of  general  prices. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  quantity,  and  the  &11  in 
the  value,  of  the  metab,  will  be  carried  to  a  still 
greater  extent^  if  the  country  possessing  compa- 
rative advantages  in  the  production  of  commodities 
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most  in  demand,  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  a 
lower  rate  of  profit,  or  have  less  to  pay  for  the 
transport  of  her  products,  than  her  neighbours. 

4.  The  country  which,  Srom  the  above  causes, 
draws  to  herself  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  may  be  deprived  of  this  more 
abundant  supply,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  if  she 
permit  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  foreign  com- 
modities extensively  in  demand,  while  the  country 
producing  such  commodities  refuses  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  receives  only  gold 
in  return. 

5.  The  subtraction  of  the  precious  metals, 
described  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  the  con- 
sequent fall  in  geperal  prices,  might  be  prevented 
by  retaliating  the  prohibitory  system,  and  dimi- 
nished by  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  coming  from  countries  refusing 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

Having  now  explained  the  principles  which 
determine  the  value  of  money  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  a  free 
or  a  restricted  trade  modifies  their  practical  opera- 
tion, one  other  question  remains  for  consideration. 
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namely,  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  for  a  country 
to  frame  its  commercial  system  with  a  view  to  the 
retention  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  comparative  scale  of  general 
prices  ? 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  mercantile  system, 
"  that  foreign  trade  enriches  a  country,  by  causing 
"  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver,"  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  erroneous.  When  the  low  com- 
parative value  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  home 
market,  renders  them  the  most  eligible  .articles 
with  which  foreign  purchases  can  be  effected,  then 
their  exportation  occasions  a  greater  immediate 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  than  the  ex- 
portation of  any  other  commodity.  It  admits  of 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  it  would  be  a 
positive  sacrifice  of  wealth,  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
foreign  importations,  because  such  importations,  if 
admitted,  must  be  paid  for  iir  gold  and  silver.  Are 
there  not  particular  occasions,  however,  on  which 
the  making  of  this  sacrifice  of  wealth  might,  for 
some  time  at  least,  be  expedient  ? 

It  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  in  respect  to 
domestic  transactions,  whether  the  value  of  money 

r  F 
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be  high  or  be  low,  provided  the  engag^nents  to 
which  individuals,  and  the  public,  are  liable,  cod- 
tiHue  to  be  dischargeable  in  a  currency  of  the  same 
value  with  that  in  which  thej  were  contracted. 
Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  the  tem- 
pests which  disturb,  the  hurricanes  which  devas- 
tate, the  commercial  woiid.  After  a  country  has,  as 
it  were,  dammed  up  the  precious  metals,  by  prohibi- 
tions and  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,   and    when   all   existing  contracts, 
whether  of  a  private  or  of  a  puUic  nature,  have  been 
made  in  a  circulating  medium  thus  artificially  re* 
duced  in  value,  a  free  trade,  permitting  the  metals 
to  find  their  natural  level,  should  be  introduced  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection,  and  by  slow 
^  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations.   If  the  l^isla^ 
ture,  without  previously  adopting  measures,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  for  re-adjusting  the  rtandard  of 
money,  were  suddenly  to  admit  foreign  com,  duty 
free,  a  commercial  crisis  would  ensue,  more  terrific 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  occurred ;  the  pressure 
of  taxation  would  become  intolerable,,  and  the 
national  creditor  could  not  be  paid. 

With  the  evils  incident  upon  a  sudden  opeoiBg 
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of  the  porta  to  foreign  OQm»  duty  firce;  we  ar^  not 
very  likely  to  b^  yiaited ;  the  danger  with  which  we 
are  at  present  thieatePfd,  is,  lest  the  legislature 
should  err,  by  felling  into  the  o{4X)site  extrem#» 
and  should*  by  injudicious  ai^  short-sighted  eftbrta 
for  sustaining  prices  at  an  artificial  etev^tioi), 
ultioiately  depress  them  below  the  level  which  they 
would  naturally  preserve  undev  f^  system  of  Free 
Trade. 

It  has  been  already  s^ifficiently  shown,  that  the 
main  circumstance,  which  enables  a  country  to 
attract  to  herself  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  than  her  neighboiirs,  is  the  possfsi* 
sion  of  comparative  advantages  hi  the  production 
of  commodities  extensively  in  demand,  in  the  coun- 
tries supplying  gold  and  silver.  England  does  not, 
like  France,  in  the  case  of  wines,  possess  any  com- 
parative advantages  in  raising  peculiar  agricultural 
products,  extensively  demanded  ia  foreign  countries; 
her  comparative  advantages  consist  in  her  aumup 
facturing  superiority.  Now,  it  haa  been  cepeatedly 
danpnstrated  throu^out  this  work,  that  pur 
manufacturing  superiority  cannot  be  preserved# 
upl^  the  importation  of  coni,  and  other  agficul- 
^Vffll  pi«M^  fce  pfinwt*«l'VBW»  Uhtr^^  tpn^^ 
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High  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  the 
introduction  of  food,  and  of  the  materials  of  neces- 
saries, would  lower  the  rate  of  profit  in  England 
below  the  general  level ;  would  cause  capital  and 
skill  to  emigrate ;  would  transfer  to  France,  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  Switzerland,  to  Germany,  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  United  States,  that  manufacturing 
superiority  which  we  now  possess.  Hence,  in  their 
ultimate,  and  no  very  remote  consequences,  such 
duties  and  prohibitions,  instead  of  retaining  in  this 
Country  a  more  abundant  supply  of  gold  and  silver, 
would  be,  altogether,  destructive  of  the  cause 
which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  country  the  centre 
towards  which  the  precious  metals  gravitate. 

§  5. — On  the  Specific  Measures  which^  in  revising  the 
Com  LawSy  the  Legislature  should  adopt. 

And  now,  if  we  have  been  at  all  successful  in 
unfolding  the  principles  of  the  external  com  trade, 
in  examining  the  exceptions  to  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  liable,  and  in  tracing  and  comparing  the 
effects  which  freedom  and  restriction  would  re- 
spectively produce,  the  irresistible  conclusion  must 
be,  that  the  introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  agri- 
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cultural  produce  is  the  great  object  which  the  Legis- 
lature should  pursue.  In  effecting  this  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  our  economical  system, 
however,  difficulty  and  embarrassment  may  occur, 
and  considerable  caution  will  be  required.  We 
may  lay  it  down,  as  a  universal  maxim  in  political 
science,  that  sudden  change  is  evil.  The  truth  of 
this  principle,  as  it  applies  to  the  case  of  a  precipi- 
tate faU  from  an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  has  been 
fully  established,  as  well  by  general  reasoning  as 
by  a  reference  to,  facts.  Now,  in  order  to  guard  from 
impending  calamity  a  very  numerous  and  a  most 
important  class  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  that  waste  of  the  national  resources  which 
must  ever  accompany  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
currency  and  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  accus- 
tomed channels  of  industry,  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  that  the  Legislature,  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  great  ultimate  object  of  introducing  a 
free  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  should  afford 
the  domestic  grower  a  temporary  protection. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  double  object  of 
affording  the  farmer  temporary  protection,  and  of 
gradually  introducing  a  free  trade  in  the  produc- 
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tiom  of  the  lofl,  the  Legtslatiii^  should  sobstitttte, 
for  thm  present  syitem  of  averftge^^  a  duty  on  the 
iinp6rtatioD  of  foreign  c<Mii»  which  duty  should 
anmially  dimimsh,  ami  fall  by  degrees  to  nothmg. 
The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  int)tecting  duty» 
in  the  first  instance,  is  of  niudi  less  importance 
than  the  adjusting  of  the  graduated  scale  for  its 
ultimate  cessation.     It  is  obrious^  that,  at  its  com- 
mencement, the  duty  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
secure,  as  far  as  legislative  protection  can  secure^ 
the  customary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  already 
invested  in  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  any  material 
diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  rise  in  the  vahie 
of  the  precious  nietals.    To  determine  with  precision 
the  amount  of  duty  which  might  attain,  without 
going  beyond  these  objects,  would,  probaUy,  be 
impracticable.    But,  of  the  two  eiTors,  it  would  be 
better  to  begin'  with  too  high,  than  with  too  low  a 
duty.    If  we  were  to  commit  the  error  of  fixing  the 
duty  too  iow,  a  calamitous  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency would  ensue;  and  i^  after  a  considerable 
importation   fVoni   abroad,  •»  abundant   harvest 
shoiiid  ioOow,  an  excessive  :^upply,  requiring  yeans 
to  bbsorbit,  might  be  Uirown  upon  the  market ;  and 
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the  oountry  might  be  visited,  fbr  a  period  more  or 
less  protracted,  with  severe  agricultural  distreser, 
which  no  legislative  measure  could  remove.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  commit  the  erroi* 
of  fixing  the  duty  too  high,  and,  if  a  deficient 
harvest  followed,  reducing  the  supply  of  com  below 
the  ordinary  consumption.  Government  nught  im« 
mediately  rectify  the  mistake  by  lowering,  or,  if 
the  dearth  were  severe,  by  suspending^  for  a  short 
period,  the  duty  upon  importation.  The  advocatee 
of  free  trade,  therefore,  need  not  to  be  apprehensive 
of  granting  the  agriculturists,  in  the  first  instance, 
whatever  amount  of  duty  may  be  deemed  neces* 
sary  to  the  protection  of  the  capital  already  in* 
vested  in  the  soil. 

The  object  about  which  we  should  be  solicitous^ 
13  the  graduated  scale  by  which  we  may  provide  fo» 
the  final  and  total  abolition  of  all  duties  and  restrict 
tions  on  the  importation  of  raw  produoe.  On  the 
same  principle,  that  the  duty  should  not  commence 
too  low,  the  scale  should  not  decline  too  rapidly. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is,  that,  as  the  cuyrent 
leases  expire,  and  as  the  capital  already  invested 
in  the  «im1  requires  to  be  v^pksus^  those  who  pee*' 
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sess  disposable  capital  should  have  due  and  timely 
warning  not  to  direct  it  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
too  inferior  in  quality  to  be  iHt)fitabl7  tilled  under 
the   natural  protection   afforded  by  the  cost  of 
carriage.     This  object,   a  slowly  declining  scale 
of  duties  would  sufficiently  attain,  while  it  would 
protect  capital    already    invested  from    unequal 
competition,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  foreign  impor- 
tation'might  be  concerned,  that  excessive  supply 
of  produce,  which,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  brings 
distress  and  ruin  on  the  cultivator. 
.    It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
periods  of  excessive  supply,  and  consequently  of 
agricultural  distress,   are  inherent  in  a  restrictive 
system.  We  may  prevent  foreign  corn  from  coming 
in,  but  we  cannot  prevent  two  or  three  abundant 
harvests  from  occurring  in  succession^  and  suddenly 
bringing  down   the   high   artificial   prices  which 
protection  had  created,  to  that  extreme  point  of 
depression  at  which  British  com  may  be  sent  with 
a  profit  to  the  foreign  market.    So  long  as  our 
declining  scale  of  duties  shall  continue  to  force  an 
independent  supply .  of  com  in  average  years,  so 
long  in  abundant  years  our  markets  wiU  be  glutted, 
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and  agricultural  distress  will  prevaiL  To  mitigate 
this  distress,  a  bounty  should  be  granted  upon 
exportation,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  imposed 
on  importation. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work*  it  was  shown, 
that  when. a  tax  is  laid  upon  a  domestic  com- 
modity, a  duty  of  equal  amount  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  similar  foreign  article,  ^accompanied 
by  a  bounty,  also  of  equal  amount,  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  domestic  commodity,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  restore  domestic  and  foreign  industry  to 
that  equilibrium  which  they  would  have  preserved 
had  no  taxation  been  imposed.  To  whatever 
extent  ill-regulated  tithes,  poor  rates,  or  other 
charges,  fall  more  heavily  upon  agriculture  than 
on  other  branches  of  industry,  to  that  extent 
the  farmer,  on  the  principle  of  equal  dealing,  is 
entitled  to  a  bounty  upon  exportation.  He  would 
be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  this  extent  even  if 
he  could,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer, 
regulate  with  exactness  the  quantity  of  his  pro- 
ducts.    But,  in  agriculture,   the  seasons  have  a 

*  Page  219. 
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powerful  influence  in  regulating  the  quantity  of 
products.     When  the  farmer  cultivates  to  such 
an  extent  that,  in  average  years,  the  supply  of 
com  is  equal  to  the  demand,  then  two  or  three 
abundant  years,  following  in  succession,  throw  a 
glut  upon  the  marlLets,  which  glut,  if  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  exportation,  leads  to  protracted  agri* 
cultural  distress.     Now,  if  the  unequal  pressure 
of  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes,  forms  one  of  the  causes 
why  British  produce  cannot  be  exported  until  it  has 
fallen  ruinously  below  the  remunerative  price,  the 
landed  interest  have  an  equitable  claim  to  a  bounty 
equivalent  to  the  unequal  burthen  they  sustain. 
A  bounty  to  this  extent  would  be  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  it  wooldf 
with  respect  to  the  supplying  of  foreign  market^ 
replace  the  British  and  foreign  capital  invested  in 
agriculture  on  the  same  relative  footing  upon  which 
they  would  have  stood,  had  the  British  farmer  not 
been  pressed  by  unequal  taxation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  doty 
on  importation  and  the  bounty  upon  exportation 
are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  measures,  and 
that,  conformably  to  die  correct  principles  of  eco- 
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nbmical  srience,  they  can  be  tolerated  onljr  so  lobg 
as  may  be  strictly  necessary  to  pt'otect  such  portions 
of  capital  as  our  restrictive  system  has  already 
forced  towards  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  a  rise  in 
the  value .  of  money  from  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  national  burthens.  The  declining  scale 
should  be  rigidly  applied,  as  well  to  the  duty  as  to 
the  bounty,  until  both  be  finally  extinguished,  and 
until  the  industry  of  this  manufacturing  and  com- 
merdai  country  be  permitted  to  obtain  its  full 
developettient  under  the  influence  of  a  fbee  trade 
in  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  was  shown,  that 
the  only  exception  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  is  formed 
by  the  actual  existence  of  a  forced  state  of  tillage, 
and  of  a  currency  artificially  depressed  in  value, 
and  that  even  this  exception  is  founded  entirely 
upon  the  derangement  occasioned  by  precipitate 
change.  Precipitate  change,  therefore,  is  the  only 
evil  against  which,  in  conferring  upon  the  country 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  a  free  trade  in  com, 
the  legislature  has  to  guard.  In  doing  this,  no 
difficulty  can  arise.  While  the  gradually  declining 
scale  of  duties  itnd  boutities  is  in  progress,  the 
Cky^mtmnt  will  hAve  ^bundlfttat  l!ime  to  t^^AbU 
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tithes,  to  repeal  whatever  taxes  may  fall  with 
disproportioned  weight  upon  the  soil,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equalization  of  all  rates  and  assess- 
ments, and  to  devise  the  means  for  relieving  the 
country  from  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
debt.  Should  these  desirable  measures  be  effected 
before  the  final  extinction  of  the  protecting  duty, 
then  capital  will  every  where  flow  into  its  natural 
and  most  productive  channels;  and  the  free  ex- 
ternal trade  in  com,  without  inflicting  depression 
on  any  class  of  individuals,  will,  with  respect  to 
agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  commerce,  to 
wages,  to  profits,  and  ultimately  to  rents,  produce 
those  generally  and  greatly  beneficial  consequences 
which  we  have,  throughout  this  work,  endea- 
voured to  unfold  and  to  determine. 

The  principle  of  free  trade  which  we  have 
applied  to  com,  is  more  or  less  applicable  to 
every  species  of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  to 
every  description  of  raw  material,  whether  derived 
from  the  soil,  from  forests,  from  mines,  or  fit)m 
fisheries.  It  is  applicable  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
sugar,  as  a  general  article  of  food ;  and  to  timber, 
and  iron,  as  important  ingredients  of  capital. 
,    The  application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
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to  all  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  to  all  the 
ingredients  of  capital,  provided  it  be  made  with 
sufficient  caution  to  obviate  the  evils  of  precipitate 
change,  will  afford  unlimited  scope  for  British 
enterprise,  and  for  the  advantageous  investment  of 
new  accumulations;  and  will  effectually  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  low  rates  of  profit  and  of 
interest  which  led  to  the  unproductive  speculations 
which  we  recently  witnessed,  and  which  brought  on 
the  calamitous  reaction  from  the  effects  of  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  recover. 

While  the  Legislature,  by  a  cautious  introduc- 
tion of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy, 
prevents  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  recently  experienced,  it  may 
adopt,  with  considerable  advantage,  immediate 
measures  for  mitigating  the  remaining  distress. 
Of  these,  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  should 
unquestionably  be  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
one  which  is  calculated  somewhat  to  abate  our 
expectations  respecting  the  progress  of  enlightened 
principles,  that  Mr.  Bentham's  very  logical  and 
convincing  Treatise  on  the  Usury  Laws  should 
have  been  so  long  before  the  public  without  having 
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tffscted  that  beneficial  chaage  in  oar  monetarjr 
tystem  which  it  recommends.  Every  suhaequent 
writer  distingoished  for  acute  diaoaiunent  and 
profound  inquiry,  who  has  alluded  to  this  import* 
ant  subject,  concurs  with  Mr.  Bentham  m  recooir 
mending  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws. 

In  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Usury  Law8»  in 
181 89  Mr.  Holland,  partner  of  the  house  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company,  and  one  of  the 
best  informed  merchants  in  the  country,  says, 
^  The  laws  against  usury  drive  men  in  distress, 
or  in  want  of  money,  to  much  more  disastrous 
modes  of  raising  it  than  they  would  adopt  if 
no  usury  laws  existed.  >  The  land-owner  requires 
capital  to  increase  his  live  stock,  or  improve  his 
land,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  at  a  period  when 
the  Government  is  borrowing  money  at  abore 
5  per  eentf  or  when  the  funds  give  a  greater 
interest  than  5  per  cent. ;  no  one  will  then  lend 
to  the  land-owner,  because  his  money  is  worth 
more  to  him  than  the  law  allows  him  to  take ;  the 
land-owner  must,  therefore,  either  give  up  his  im* 
{xrovements,  or  borrow  money  on  annuity  mtaesta, 
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on  much  more  disadvantageous    terms  than  he 
could  have  done  if  no  law  existed  against  usurj. 
The  man  in  trade,  in  want  of  money  for  an  unex- 
pected demand,  or  disappointed  in  his  returns, 
must  fulfil  his  engagements,  or  forfeit  his  credit. 
He  might  have  borrowed  money  at  6  per  cent., 
but  the  law  allows  no  one  to  lend  it  to  him ;  and 
he  must  sell  some  of  the  commodity  he  holds  at  a 
reduced  price,  in  order  to  meet  his  engagements. 
For  example :  he  holds  sugar  which  is  worth  80*., 
but  he  is  compelled  to  sell  it  immediately  for  70*. 
to  the  man  who  will  give  him  cash  for  it,  and  thus 
actually  borrows  money  at  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  which,  had  the  law  allowed  him,  he  might 
have  borrowed  from  a  money  dealer  at  six  percent. 
It  is  known  to  every  merchant,  that  cases  of  this 
kind  are  common  occurrences  in  every  commercial 
toum,  and  more  especicdly  in  the  metropolis.    A 
man  in  distress  for  money  pays  more  interest, 
owing  to  the  usury  laws,  than  he  would  if  no  such 
laws  existed ;  because  now  he  is  oUiged  to  go  to 
some  of  the  disreputable  money  lenders  to  borrow^ 
as  he  knows  the  respectable  money  lender  will 
oot  break  the  laws  of  his  country.     Tbe  d^ 
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reputable  money  lender  knows  that  he  has  the 
ordinary  risk  of  his  debtor  to  incur  in  lending  his 
money;  and  he  has  further  to  encounter  the 
penalty  of  the  law^  for  both  of  which  risks  the 
borrower  must  pay.  If  no  usury  laws  existed,  in 
common  cases,  and  where  a  person  is  respectable, 
he  might  obtain  a  loan  from  the  respectable  money 
lender,  who  would  then  only  have  to  calculate  his 
ordinary  risk,  and  the  compensation  for  the  use  of 
his  money." 

The  able  author  of  the  article  "  Interest,"  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
tells  us  that — 

"  It  is  most  absurdly  supposed,  that,  were  the 
laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  repealed,  every 
individual  who  has  capital  to  lend,  would  hence- 
forth indulge  in  all  those  mean  and  disgraceful 
practices  which  at  present  characterise  the  lowest 
class  of  money  brokers.  But  it  might  just  as 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  were  country  gentle- 
men allowed  to  sell  game,  they  would  immediately 
become  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  the  poacher ! 
The  truth  is,  that  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  left 
to  be  a4iusted  by  the  unrestricted  competition  of 
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the  parties,  there  would  be  almost  no  employment 
for  the  inferior  class  of  money  dealers.  Except 
when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  below  the  legal 
rate,  the  usury  laws  prevent  all  persons,  whose 
credit  is  not  extremely  good,  from  obtaining  loans 
from  capitalists  of  the  highest  character,  and  force 
them  to  have  recourse  to  those  who  are  less  scru- 
pulous. Supposing  the  market  rate  of  interest  to 
be  six  or  seven  per  cent,  an  individual,  in  ordinary 
good  credit,  might,  were  the  usury  laws  aboUshed, 
easily  obtain  a  loan  at  that  rate.  But  the  law 
having  declared,  that  no  more  than  five  per  cent 
shall  be  taken,  and  consequently  having  affixed  a 
species  of  stigma  to  those  lenders  who  bargain  for 
a  higher  rate,  necessarily  excludes  the  rich  and 
more  respectable  capitalists  from  the  market,  and 
obliges  borrowers  to  resort  to  those  of  an  inferior 
character,  who,  in  addition  to  the  premium  for  the 
risk  incurred  by  entering  into  an  ill^al  transac- 
tion, must  receive  an  indemnification  for  the  odium 
which,  in  such  cases,  always  attaches  to  the  lender. 
It  is  idle  and  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  secure  indi- 
viduals against  the  risk  of  imposition  in  pecuniary, 
more  than  in  any  other  species  of  transactions. 

o  6 
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But»  alfhougfa  the  olyect  were  reallj  desirable,  it 
coold  not  possiblj  be  obtained  by  such  inadequate 
means.  The  usury  laws  generate  the  very  sua- 
chief  they  are  intended  to  suppress.  Far  ficom 
diminishing,  they  most  unquestionaUy  multijily 
usurious  transactions  in  a  ten-fold  proportion,  and 
powerfully  a^rarate  all  the  evils  they  were  de- 
signed rither  to  mitigate  or  remove." 

Dr.  Cromfaie,  in  the  judicious  pamphlet  already 
referred  to,  says : — 

^  It  might  also  materially  contribute  towards 
aUeviating  the  present  distress,  not  only  of  the 
agriculturist^  but  also  of  the  manufacturer,  if  the 
existii^  statute  against  usury  were  either  amended, 
or  repealed.  This  statute  is  impolitic  in  its  vkwa^ 
unjust  in  its  principle,  inefficient  in  its  purpose  and 
detrimental  in  its  effect  While  it  aims  at  restrain^ 
ing  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  it  obstructs  the 
free  circulation  of  floating  capital  It  is  iniqpiitous ; 
because  the  owner  of  money  has  as  just  a  right  to 
fix  a  prfee  on  the  use  of  his  commodity,  as  the 
landholder^  or  the  manu&cturer.  It  is  inefficient, 
because  the  statute  is  easily,  and  daily  evaded; 
and  it  is  detrimental^  not  only  to  the  community. 
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but  also  to  the  veiy  individuals  whom  it  aims  at 
protecting,  by  compelling  them  toT^ort  to  (uqnto* 
djded  and  rapacious  usurers  for  pr^cuniary  ace^flil^ 
modation.  Few  capitalists  will  b^  inclined  talc^ 
money  on  any  mortgage,  mtich  leiSs  on  preoarioQS 
security,  who  can  obtain,  as  art;  present  fchfcy  m^ 
do,  a  larger  per  cent£^  iti  the  publit}  ftmdd.  Tke 
amendment,  or  the  total  abdition  of  this:  statute 
would,  it  is  conceived,  be  highly  benefid^lL  Mokiejf^, 
like  every  other  commodity,  should  be  allowed  a 
free  and  open  market." 

Another  beneficial  measure  which  the  Gcrveto- 
ment  may  immediately  adopt  for  maintaSnin^ 
confidence,  and  thereby  preventing  the  reeurre*Mfe 
of  distress,  is  that  of  placing  the  country  batfks  of 
circulation  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  security. 
Hitherto^  the  Legislature  has  restricted  individiiiate, 
under  the  severest  penalties^  ttom  establishing 
private  mints,  and  uttering  metallic  naoriey  of 
intrinsic  and  indestriictible  value ;  yet,  With  a 
d^ee  of  inconsistency  which  strikes  us  as  teMte 
extraordinary  the  more  attentively  we  con^def  it, 
our  law-mak«^  have  permitted  individuate  to 
estabfi^  private  Imnks  of  cumulations  atA  tb  tiktter 
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paper  money,  possessed  of  only  a  conventional 
value,  which  a  breath  of  panic  may  at  any  time 
destroy.  On  the  self-same  principle  that  Govern- 
ment protects  tiie  public  against  the  probable  in- 
security which  might  arise  from  individuals  being 
permitted  to  utter  metallic  currency,  it  should  also 
guard  the  public  against  the  more  probable,  nay» 
certain  insecurity,  which  is  created  when  indivi- 
duals utter  a  paper  currency.  In  every  civilised 
country,  supplying  and  r^ulating  the  circulating 
medium  is  a  function  of  the  sovereign  prerogative ; 
and  when,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  this 
function  of  the  prerogative  is  del^ated  to  private 
individuals,  every  principle  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency demands,  that  this  delegation  of  the  sove- 
reign authority  should  be  made  under  restrictions 
and  securities  completely  adequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  the  occasional  insolvency 
of  those  who  are  permitted  to  substitute,  as  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  neighbouring  markets, 
their  promissory  paper  for  the  sterling  money  of 
the  state. 

The  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  in  placing  the 
private  banks  of  circulation  upon  a  basis  of  perfect 
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security,  is  that  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 
Such  contrj^ction,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  any 
specific  sum  in  the  circulating  medium,  would 
necessarily  increase  the  real  magnitude  of  the  debt, 
and  heighten  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
occasions  embarrassment,  by  lowering  prices  and 
reducing  the  accustomed  amount  of  mercantile 
discounts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  at  the 
present  crisis,  the  bare  apprehension  of  such  results 
would  bring  on  an  increased  access  of  embarrass- 
ment and  disms^y. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  affording  security  to 
the  holders  of  provincial  paper,  without  at  the 
same  time  risking  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 
would  be,  to  grant  to  such  banking  establishments, 
whether  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  formed,  as 
might  apply  for  them,  charters  of  incorporation 
from  the  crown,  upon  the  principles,  that  the  acting 
partners  or  directors  should,  as  at  present,  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  amount  of  their  fortunes ; 
but  that  the  dormant  partners  or  share-holders 
should  be  responsible  only  for  double  the  amount 
of  their  subscribed  capital     In  every  populous  and 
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oputeit  ndghbouriiood,  there  are  individuals  pos- 
fcfsed  of  disposaUe  funds,  who  would  wiDingij 
partake  in  the  profits  of  banks  of  circulatioii,  pro- 
vided thej  oould  do  so  without  risking  mcMre  than 
twice  the  sum  subscribed ;  but  who  would  pr^er 
the  lowest  interest  yielded  by  government  securi- 
ties or  mortgage,  to  the  highest  profits  rendered  to 
the  banking  business,  diould  the  receipt  of  such 
profits  oompd  them  to  stake  thdr  whcde  fortunes 
upon  the  discretion  and  int^pity  of  the  acting 
partners. 

The  chartered  banks  of  circulation  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  ample  security,  on  landed  or 
iUnded  property,  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  they 
issued ;  and  should  be  required  to  give,  not  only 
to  the  shareholders  but  to  the  puUic,  half-yearly 
statements  of  their  affairs.  Under  sudi  guaran- 
tees, these  banks  would  be  placed  upon  indestruc- 
tible foundations ;  and  their  superior  security  would 
give  them  such  a  decided  preference  in  public 
estimation,  that  establishments  conducted  upon  the 
present  narrow  and  tottering  baas  would  be  unidile 
to  stand  in  competition  with  them.  From  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  no  bank  of  circulaticm  could  con- 
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tiaue  its  transactions  without  aj^ying  for  a  charter, 
and  conducting  its  business  under  the  securities 
required.  All  such  banks  would  become  diartered 
companies ;  and  the  limitation  g£  the  responsibilit3r 
of  the  shareholders  to  twice  the  amount  oi  their 
shares,  by  rendering  them  the  channels  of  safe  and 
profitable  investment*  would  draw  to  them  an 
abundant  pcMrtion  of  the  disposable  capital  of  their 
neightK)urhood.  The  puUic  would  obtain  the 
double  advantage^  of  a  fuU  and  of  a  secure  currency. 
It  is  to  be  apprehended,  that,  without  some  plan 
similar  in  principle  to  that  which  has  now  been 
sketched,  the  country  banks  of  circulation  cannot 
be  regulated  so  as  to  attain  the  twofold  object  of 
a  fuU  and  secure  currency.  Many  of  the  exiisting 
establishments  may  not  have  a  sufficKnt  command 
of  capital  to  enable  them,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  give  adequate  security  for  the  paper  they  circi»- 
late,  and  to  conduct  their  business  on  a  scale 
commensurate  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  trade. 
But,  while  giving  the  securities  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  would  require  capitals  double 
the  amount  of  those  at  presait  employed  by  the 
pfovincial  banks  of  circulation,  it  is  extremely 
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improbable  that,  after  the  example  of  such  nume- 
rous failures,  these  establishments  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  additional  funds  without  charters 
limiting  responsibility.  Fortunately,  the  Act  of 
last  session,  facilitating  the  formation  of  chartered 
companies,  and  the  recent  relinquishment  by  the 
Bank  of  England  of  so  much  of  its  monopoly  as 
went  to  limit  banking  firms  to  six  partners,  have 
removed  the  difficulties  which  were  opp9sed  to  the 
establishment  of  those  extensile  and  duly  r^u- 
lated  associations,  without  which,  provincial  banks 
of  circulation  must  remain  inadequate  to  afford  to 
their  respective  neighbourhoods  the  combined 
advantages  of  a  cheap,  a  full,  and  a  secure  currency. 

Having  ventured  to  suggest  that  which,  at  the 
present  crisis,  the  Government  should  do  for  the 
security  of  the  public,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
conclusion,  to  point  out  that  which  the  public 
should  do  for  the  security  of  the  Government. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  avowed  themselves 
the  advocates  of  liberal  and  enlightened  principles, 
in  whatever  respects  our  commercial  policy.  The 
present  ministry  have,  in   several  instances,  re- 
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mored  tiie   absurd   regulations   and    restrictioiis 
imposed  in  the  olden  times  <^  comparative  dark- 
ness; and  they  have  given  sufficient  indications  of 
their  intention  to  pursue  still  further  the  honcMir- 
able  course  <^  commercial  reform  which  thej  have 
commenced.    But,  in  pursuing  a  course  as  glorious 
to  tbemsdves  as  it  must  be  uldmatelj  beneficial  to 
the  empire,  ministers  have  to  encounter  the  most 
fidrmtdable   opposition.      The  landed  proprietors 
deprecate  the  temporary  reduction  of  rents  which 
a  free  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  scnl  might 
occasion ;  ibe  baaaersp  ignorant  of  their  own  true 
interests,  concur  with  thar  landlords  in  the  demand 
&r  protecting  duties  and  high  prices ;  the  West 
India  proprietors  contend,  that  they  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  compel  the  peofde  of  England  to 
porcSiase  dear  sugar,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  ex- 
hausted estates  with  the  expensive  instrument  of 
slave  labour :  in  short,  all  classes  of  monopolists, 
and  all  kinds  of  sinister  interests,  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  coun- 
teract, by  all  possible  means,  the  introduction  of 
that  liberal   system  of  commercial   policy  upon 
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which  the  general  prosperity  depends.  It  is  im^ 
possible  that  the  enlighteped.  members  of  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  make  way  gainst 
this  most  formidable  combination,  unless  they  are 
backed  and  supported  by  the  country  at  large,  and 
borne  along  upon  the  resistless  and  all-prevailing 
current  of  public  opinion.  All  party  questions,  nay, 
all  other  questions  involving  political  principle, 
sink,  at  the  present  crisis,  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, when  contrasted  with  the  vital,  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  a  free  trade  in  com.  Should 
this  great  question  be  lost,  the  seats  of  manufacture, 
and  the  marts  of  commerce,  will  depart  from  our  ill- 
fated  country ; — should  the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
public  cause  it  to  prevail,  paths  of  interminable 
prosperity  will  open  to  us; — and  England,  still 
advancing  in  opulence  and  grandeur,  may  continue 
for  ages  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
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ON  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

1  HE  principles  which  regulate  the  wages  of  labour 
fintn,  without  any  exception,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  division  of  Political  Economy.  The  labouring 
classes  compose  the  great  bulk  of  every  community ;  and 
a  country  is  happy  or  miserable,  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
supplied  with  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  The  study  of  Political  Economy,  if  it  did  not 
tedch  the  way  in  which  labour  may  obtain  an  adequate 
reward,  might  serve  to  gratify  a  merely  speculative  cu- 
riosity, but  could  scarcely  conduce  to  any  purposes  of 
practical  utility.  It  claims  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
benevolent  and  good,  mainly  because  it  explmns  the 
causes  which  depress  and  elevate  wages,  and  thereby 
points  out  the  means  by  which  we  may  mitigate  the 
distress,  and  improve  the  condition,  of  the  great  majority 
of  mankind.  Political  Economy  is  not,  as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated,  the  appropriate  science  of  the  statesman 
and  the  legislator ;  it  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically,  the 
science  tf  the  people. 

H  H 
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Definition  of  the  Term  Labour. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  should  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  a  wcnrd  so  simple,  and  so  generally  understood,  as 
the  term  labour.  The  {ad  is,  that  recent  economical 
writers,  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence,  have  employed 
their  terms  in  so  many  different  senses,  and  extended 
their  ngnification  to  so  many  disamilar  things,  that  the 
science  has  no  fixed  language,  and  that,  in  using  the 
most  familiar  words,  it  often  becomes  necessary,  not  only 
to  explain  what  their  meaning  i»,  but  to  pmnt  out  what  it 
is  not. 

Our  first  parents,  even  before  the  condemnation  to 
**  eat  by  the  sweat  ot  their  brow,^  could  not  have 
brought  the  fruits  of  Eden  to  their  lips  by  a  thought,  or 
a  wish ;  they  must  have  employed  some  d^ree  of  mus- 
cular or  manual  exerUon,  in  order  to  gather  them. 
Now,  muscular,  or  manual  exertion,  employed  in  order 
to  procure  the  objects  of  desire,  ifi  that  which,  in  the 
language  of  Political  Economy,  we  denominate  labour. 

Mental  exertion,  when  employed,  as  it  often  is,  in  pro- 
curing for  us  the  objects  of  our  desire,  is  called  m^ital,  or 
intellectual  labour.  Whenever  the  term  is  used  without 
such  qualifying  epithets,  it  means  human  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  nothing  mare. 

In  the  production  of  wealth,  the  agency  of  the  inferior 
animals,  the  agency  of  machines,  and  the  agency  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  are  frequently  employed  to  produce 
eflects  similar  to  those  which  are  produced  by  human 
agency.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to  speak,  as 
some  economical   writers  do,   of  the  labour  of  oatde. 
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the  labour  of  machines,  and  the  labour  of  nature.  In  the 
language  of  Political  Economy,  every  thing  should  be 
precise  and  definite;  and  our  terms,  instead  of  being 
generalized^  so  as  to  confound  distinctions,  should  be  par- 
ttcularixedy  so  as  to  mark  the  shades  of  difference  between 
analogous  objects^ — and  to  place  them  before  us  separate, 
and,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Instead  of 
applying  the  same  common  term  to  the  several  agencies  of 
men,  of  cattle,  of  machines,  and  of  nature — ^we  should 
say  the  labour  of  men,  the  work  of  cattle,  the  action  of 
machines,  and  the  operations  of  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  **  in  the  idea  of  labour,  the 
idea  of  subsistence  is  included  ;^  and  that  **  when  we 
speak  of  labour  as  a  thing  by  itself^  the  idea  of  sub- 
sistence is  included  in  it.^  Such  loose  modes  of  expres- 
flion,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  neither  very  logical  nor 
very  intelligible. 

Labour  is  one  thing ;  the  subsistence  which  supports 
the  labourer  is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing; 
and  confounding  these  two  different  things  under  one 
common  term,  can  only  lead  to  ambiguity,  misconception, 
and  error.  To  say,  that  when  we  consider  labour  as  a 
thing  by  itself^  we  include  in  the  consideration  another 
and  a  different  thing,  is  manifestly  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory. 

In  the  writings  of  political  economists  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  expressions  *"  accumulated  labour,^ 
"  hoarded  labour.'*  These  are  manifestedly  incorrect 
We  may  accumulate  and  hoard  the  articles  which  labour 
has  produced ;  but  the  labour  itself,  the  action  of  the 
human  muscles,  ceased  to  exist  the  instant  it  was  per- 
formed, and  became,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
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bring^  dtber  accumulated  or  hoarded.  **  Accunmlateil 
labouTi^  and  ^  boarded  labour,^  are,  at  the  best,  hut 
figurative  expressions,  not  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  the  precise  and  accurate  discusoona 
of  Political  Economy,  is  to  substitute  the  diction  of  poetry 
tor  the  nomenclature  of  sdence. 

The  term  labour,  when  its  meaning  is  unqualified  by 
the  epithet  "mental''  or  "  intellectual,''  ^gnifies  the 
action  of  the  human  musdes,  directed  to  obtain  the  objects 
of  desire;  and  it  signifies  nothing  more. 

Definition  of  Wages. 

When  men  cease  to  work  upon  their  own  account^ 
they  must  receive  from  their  employers,  in  exchange  for 
their  labour,  such  articles  of  wealth  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  them  in  working  condition,  and  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  the  race  of  labourers.  The  articles  of 
wealth  which  the  labourer  receives,  in  exchange  for  his 
labour,  are  denominated  wages.  When  the  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  comforts  which  the  labourer  receives  is 
large,  wages  are  said  to  be  high ;  when  it  if  small,  they 
are  said  to  be  low. 

When  money  becomes  the  instrument  of  exchanging 
one  thing  for  another,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
money  wages  and  commodity  wages ;  or,  in  oth«-  words, 
between  nominal  and  real  wages.  Real  wages  consist 
of  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  comforts  which  the 
labourer  receives;  nominal  wages  of  the  sum  of  money 
in  which  he  is  paid.  If  money  always  retained  the  same 
value,  in  relation  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
nominal  wages  would  always  be  a  correct  measure  of  real 
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wages ;  and  both  would  rise  or  fall  together,  and  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  the  exchangeable  power  of  money 
is  liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  and  therefore  nominal 
wages  often  rise  while  real  wages  fidl,  and  fall  while  real 
wages  rise.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  is  on 
die  state,  not  of  nominal,  but  of  real  wages,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  depends. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  wages  rise  and  fall,  not  as  the 
labourer  receives  a  greater  or  a  less  quantity  of  wealth ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  recrives  a  greater  or  a  less  pro- 
portion  of  the  whole  wealth  produced.  Thus,  if  the 
labourer  had  received  as  his  annual  wages  fifty  quarters 
of  com  and  fifty  suits  of  clothing,  when  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  his  labour  was  one  hundred  quarters  and  one 
hundred  suits ;  then,  if  he  should  receive  only  twenty-five 
quarters  and  twenty-five  suits  when  the  whole  produce  of 
his  labour  became  only  forty  quarters  and  forty  suits,  his 
wages,  instead  of  having  fallen  one-half,  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  rise ;  because  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  to  forty  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  fifty 
to  one  hundred.  In  this  sense  of  the  terms,  wages  may 
be  falling  while  the  labourer  is  earning  a  more  abundant 
quantity  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
may  be  rising  while  he  is  sinking  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
destitution,  and  actually  perishing  of  famine.  This  is  a 
strange  and  unnecessary,  not  to  say  absurd,  perversion  of 
the  meaning  of  terms. 

The  term  w^es  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  being  made  to  signify  not  only  that  which 
is  ^ven  to  the  labourer,  but  all  the  other  advances  of  the 
capitalist.  This  generalization  is  improper.  The  term 
capital  is  the  general  term,  comprising  (hat  which  is  given 
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to  the  labourer,  and  that  which  is  advanced  as  seed, 
material,  and  machinery ;  the  term  wages  is  the  q)ecific 
term,  marking  that  particular  portion  of  the  capitalist'^s 
advances  which  is  given  to  the  labourer  for  his  labour. 
When  we  extend  the  signification  of  the  term  wages  to 
seed,  material,  and  machinery,  we  render  it  synonimous 
with  the  term  capital.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
precifflon,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  term  should  be 
appropriated  to  signify  that  particular  portion  of  capital 
which  is  advanced  directly  and  immediatdy  to  the  la- 
bourer, in  payment  for  his  labour ;  and  the  term  which 
general  usage  has  so  appropriated  is— wages.  To  call 
seed,  material,  and  machinery,  wctgeSj  is  a  confounding  of 
terms ;  to  call  them  the  wages  of  that  non-entity,  accu- 
mulated labour,  is  still  worse.  Such  vague  generalization 
involves  us  in  endless  ambiguity,  obscurity,  and  oon- 
fufflon.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Political  Econcnny,  as  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  the  term  wages  signifies  that 
which  is  paid  for  labour,  and  signifies  nothing  more. 

TTie  Maximum  qf  Wages. 

As  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  industry,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  natural  and  necessary  limits, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  increased.  Thus,  if  100 
labourers  expend  SOO  quarters  of  com  for  seed  and  im- 
plements, and  raise  a  return  of  500  quarters,  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  that  th^r  wages  should  continue  to  be 
more  than  800  quarters ;  because,  if  they  did,  seed  and 
implements  would  not  be  replaced,  and  the  capitalists 
could  not  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Again, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  an  inferior  soil,  upon 
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wbiph  100  labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  200  quarters 
for  seed  and  implements,  could  raise  no  more  than  400 
quarters,  tlien,  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  become  phy- 
sically impossible  that  the  annual  wages  of  100  men 
should  exceed  200  quarters  of  com. 

In  the  above  cases  the  labourer  is  supposed  to  receive 
as  his  wages  the  whole  produce  of  labour  which  remains 
after  the  replacement  of  the  capitalist's  other  advances. 
This  can  occur  only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the 
capitalist,  without  seeking  any  profit  for  himself,  employs 
labourers  from  pure  benevolence  and  charity.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  actual  cases,  the  capitalist,  in  addiuon 
to  the  replacement  of  all  his  advances,  will  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  industry  as  his  profit ;  and 
though  there  will  exist  no  phy^cal,  yet  there  will  be 
a  moral  impossibility  that  wages  should  exceed  that 
which  remains  after  the  replacement  of  the  ci^italist's 
other  advances  with  the  lowest  rate  of  increase,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  will  carry  on  his  business.  This,  then, 
we  may  call  the  moral  nuudmum  of  wages.  The  labourer 
may  receive  more,  as  a  benevolent  gift,  from  men  of  for- 
tune, who  do  not  live  upon  their  industry,  but  he  cannot 
receive  more,  in  exchange  fo^  common  labour,  in  those 
great  and  permanent  branches  of  em^doyment  which  sup- 
ply the  community  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

The  rate  of  increase  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  the 
capitalist  to  continue  in  business,  varies,  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  We  may  for  the 
present  safely  assume  that  the  capitalist  will  not  engage 
in  the  work  of  production,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  profit 
of  seven  per  cent 
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If  we  take  seven  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  rate  of  pttj/Stf 
then  the  maximum,  beyond  whidi  wages  cannot  rise,  will 
be  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remains,  after  re- 
placing the  advances  not  consisting  of  wages,  and  de- 
ducting what  is  equivalent  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  advances.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  advance  to  100 
labourers  200  quarters  ot  com,  as  wages,  with  5900 
quarters  more  for  seed  and  implements;  and  if  be 
obtain  a  return  of  4SS  quarters,  wages  will  be  at  the 
maximum,  for,  if  we  take  from  the  whole  produce  of  428 
quarters,  200  quarters,  to  replace  the  seed  and  imple- 
ments consumed,  and  deduct  seven  per  cent,  or  fiS 
quarters,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  400  quarters,  then 
just  200  quarters  will  remain  to  be  again  advanced  as 
wages.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self-evident  tkat 
wages  oould  not  rise  above  200  quarters  for  100  men,  for 
were  more  than  this  given  to  the  labourers,  too  little 
would  remain,  either  for  seed  and  implemaits,  or  for 
that  lowest  rate  of  profit  whicli  will  induce  the  farmer  to 
cultivate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  wages  may  be 
raised,  either  by  the  cultivation  of  land  of  abetter  quality, 
or  by  improvements  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry ; 
and  that  this  maximum  will  be  lowered,  either  by  re- 
sorting to  poorer  soils,  or  by  a  falling  off  in  the  effective 
powers  of  industry.  In  a^  improving  country  better 
modes  of  culture  are  gradually  introduced,  and  labour  is 
more  effectually  applied,  particularly  in  manufactures. 
But  the  effect  of  sudi  improvements  in  rainng  the  maxi- 
mum of  wages  is  counteracted  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  inferior  soils  for  the  supply  of  food  and 
material. 
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The  circumstances  which  raise  the  maximum  of  wages 
to  the  highest  point,  are  those  in  which  a  thickly. peopled 
country,  excelling  in  manufacturing  industry,  carries  on 
a  perfectly  free  trade  with  thinly-peopled  countries,  in 
which  none  but  soils  of  first-rate  quality  are  under  tillage. 
A  simple  illustration  will  demonstrate  this. 

If  a  master  manufacturer  employ  100  labourers,  who 
falmcate  for  him  4S8  suits  of  olothing,  and  if,  from  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  he  is  obliged 
to  give  200  suits  for  the  materials  he  works  up,  it  is 
evident  that  the  highest  point  to  which  the  wages  of  the 
100  labourers  can  ascend  will  be  200  suits  of  clothing ; 
because  if  more  were  given  for  labour,  the  capitalist 
would  have  less  than  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  is 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  business. 

Now,  let  an  unrestricted  commerce  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil  be  established  with  a  new  country  cultivating 
none  but  first-rate  soils,  and  let  raw  produce  be  in 
consequence  so  reduced  in  value — as  compared  with 
wrought  goods,  that  the  manufacturer  can  purchase 
his  raw  material  for  100,  instead  of  for  200  suits  of 
clothing ;  and  immediately  the  maximum  of  wages,  for 
the  100  labourers,  will  rise  from  200  to  SOO  8uito<— be- 
cause  the  capitalist,  obtaining  428  suits,  and  giving  only 
100  for  materials,  may  give  300  to  his  labourers,  and  yet 
retain  28  per  cent,  upon  his  whole  advance  of  400  quar- 
ters for  wages  and  materials. 

England  having  acquired  in  manufacturing  industry 
an  efficacy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
having  the  new  countries  of  the  American  continent  open 
to  her  commerce,  is  placed  in  that  precise  ntuation  in 
which  the  maximum  of  wages  may  be  elevated  to  the 
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highest  attainable  point.  But  the  vast,  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  this  situation  are  counteracted  by  the 
restrictive  system,  which  excludes  cheap  raw  produce 
fix>m  our  markets. 

2%^  Minimum  of  Wages. 

The  mininum  below  which  wages  cannot  permanoitiy 
fall,  consists  in  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  oMi- 
veniences  of  life  suffid^t  to  preserve  the  labourer  in 
workbg  c(»idition,  and  to  induce  hun  to  keep  up  the  race 
of  labourers.  The  point  below  which  wages  cannot  fidi 
is  not  a  fixed  and  immutable  pcnnt,  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, liable  to  considerable  variaUon.  The  shdter  and 
clothing  indispensable  in  one  country  may  be  unnecessary 
in  another.  A  labourer  in  Hmdostan  may  continue  to 
work  With  perfect  vigour,  while  receiving  a  supply  of 
clothing  which  would  be  insuffident  to  preserve  a  la- 
bourer in  Rusaa  from  perishing.  Even  in  countries 
situated  in  the  same  cUmate,  different  halnts  of  living 
will  often  occasion  variations  in  the  mininum  of  wages, 
as  considerable  as  those  which  are  produced  by  natural, 
causes. 

The  labourer  in  Irdand  will  rear  a  family  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  not  only  deter  an  English  work- 
man from  marriage,  but  would  force  him  on  the  parish 
for  personal  support  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  a  gradual 
introduction  of  capital  into  Ireland,  accompanied  by  such 
a  diffuaon  of  instruction  amongst  the  people  as  might 
give  a  prudential  check  to  marriage,  would  raise  the 
minimum  (^  wages  in  that  country  to  an  equality  with 
their  minimum  in  England ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  succes- 
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uoD  of  impoverishing  and  calamitous  causes,  which  might 
so  reduce  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England  as  to  render 
them  satisfied  with  the  scanty  pittance  that  the  labourer 
obtains  in  the  aster  island.  Alterations,  however,  in  the 
minimum  of  wages  cannot  be  suddenly  effected.  So  far 
as  this  minimum  depends  upon  climate,  it  is  unchange- 
able ;  and  even  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  habits  of 
living,  and  the  prudential  check  which  may  exist  with 
respect  to  marriage,  it  can  be  effected  only  by  those  cir- 
cumstances of  prosperity  or  decay,  and  by  those  moral 
causes  of  instruction  and  civilization,  which  are  ever 
gradual  in  their  operation.  The  minimum  of  wages, 
therefore,  though  it  varies  under  different  climates,  and 
with  the  different  stages  of  national  improvement,  may, 
in  any  given  time  and  place,  be  regarded  as  very  nearly 
stationary. 


On  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  paint 
at  which  actual  Wages  settle. 

We  have  seen  that  the  minimum  of  wages  is  that  quan- 
tity of  the  products  of  industry  which  climate  and  cus- 
tom render  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  labourer 
while  at  work,  and  to  induce  him  to  keep  up  the  race  of 
labourers;  and  it  has  appeared  that  the  mcupimum  of 
wages  is  that  quantity  of  the  products  of  industry  which 
remiuns,  after  replacing  the  advances,  not  consisting  of 
wages,  and  paying  the  capitalist  the  lowest  rate  of  profit 
which  will  induce  him  to  continue  the  work  of  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  when  climate  and  custom  have  fixed  the  mini- 
mum, below  which  the  reward  of  labour  cannot  fall,  and 
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when  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  skill  with  which  labour 
is  applied,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  whidi  is  allowed  to 
trade,  have  determined  the  maximum,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  rise,  what  is  the  predse  circumstance  which  fixes 
the  point  at  which  actual  wages  settle  ? 

In  order  to  put  this  important  question  in  a  more  exact 
and  definite  form,  we  will  assume  that  the  minimum  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  fire  quarters  of  com  a  year;  and  that 
the  minimum  profit,  for  the  sake  ot  which  the  capitalist 
will  make  advances,  is  seven  per  cent ;  and  we  will  sup- 
pose that  a  farmer,  by  employing  100  labourers,  and  ad- 
vancing 500  quarters  of  com  for  seed  and  implements, 
obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters.  In  this  case, 
what  is  to  determine  the  wages  which  the  100  labourers 
shall  receive?  They  may  receive  only  500  quarters, 
should  wages  fall  to  the  minimum  ;  or  they  may  receive 
1000  quarters,  should  wages  rise  to  the  maximum; 
because,  as  the  farmer  obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605 
quarters,  he  may,  in  addition  to  his  advance  of  500  quar- 
ters for  seed  and  implements,  pay  1000  quarters  to  his 
100  labourers,  and  still  have,  upon  this  whole  advance  of 
1500quarters,  the  minimum  profit  of  seven  percent.,  which 
is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  business.  What 
then  determines  whether  the  100  labourers  shall  receive 
as  their  wages  500  quarters  or  1000  quarters,  or  some 
medium  quantity  between  these  two  extremes? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  one  and'only 
cause  which  can  determine  where,  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum,  the  wages  of  these  100  labourers  shall  be 
fixed,  is,  the  proportion  which  the  farmer^s  capital  bears 
to  the  quantity  of  labour.  A  mere  statement  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  quantity 
of  the  labour  will  render  this  self-evident. 
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How  the  proportion  between  Capital  and  Labour 
regulates  actual  Wages. 

The  farmer,  on  commencing  business,  can  command, 
we  will  say,  a  capital  of  1000  quarters  of  com  ;  and  by 
the  supposition  he  advances  500  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements.  Over  and  above  his  necessary  expenditure 
for  these,  he  has  but  500  quarters  disposable,  and  there- 
fore it  is  physically  impossible  that  he  should  give  to  his 
100  labourers  more  than  those  500  quarters  [as  their 
wages. 

The  farmer  obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters ; 
but  if  605  quarters  of  these  are  absorbed  in  the  current 
expenses  of  his  family,  his  capital,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  year,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first,  and  any  increase  of 
WQges  will  continue  to  be  impossible. 

But  supposing  that  our  farmer,  out  of  the  605  quarters 
formerly  devoted  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family, 
contrives  to  save  ^0  quarters,  and  adds  them  to  his 
capital  of  1000  quarters,  then  it  wiU  immediately  become 
possible  for  an  advance  of  wages  to  take  place ;  and 
assuming  that  the  number  of  labourers  remains  as  before, 
an  advance  of  wages  equal  to  the  increase  of  capital  neces- 
sarily will  take  place;  the  100  labourers  receiving  7^ 
quarters  instead  of  500  quarters.  For  when  the  farmer, 
in  order  to  extend  his  cultivation,  makes  an  addition  to 
Ihs  capital,  he  wiU  require  a  greater  number  of  hands, 
and  will  seek  to  tempt  them  into  his  employ  by  the  offer 
of  -higher  wages.  But  as  the  increase  of  capital  is  sup- 
posed to  be  general,  all  other  capitalists  will  require  addi- 
tional hands  as  well  as  our  farmer,  and  will  be  offering 
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higher  wages  also.  All  the  capitalists  will  be  unwilling 
to  let  their  additional  capital  lie  idle  for  want  of  hands, 
and,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  retaining  their  own  la- 
bourers, and  of  obtuning  those  of  their  ndghbours,  will 
go  on  advancing  wages  until  the  whole  of  their  additional 
capital  is  absorbed. 

Assuming  that  all  the  labourers  are  already  employed, 
and  that  no  addition  is  made  to  their  numbers,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  the  whole  of  every  new  accumulation 
of  capital  will  assume  the  form  of  increased  wages,  until 
the  reward  of  the  labourer  has  reached  its  maximum. 
New  accumulations  of  capital  are  made  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  advantage  therefrom.  But  it  is  imposable  that 
new  accumulaUons  of  capital  should  be  advantageously 
employed,  unless  labourers  can  be  procured.  Hence, 
every  additional  portion  of  capital  necessarily  and  inevita- 
bly creates  an  additional  demand  for  labour.  The  new 
capital,  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  advan- 
tage by  the  emplo3rment  of  labourers,  comes  into  the 
market  and  bids  {or  hands ;  the  old  capital,  in  order  to 
retain  its  hands,  is  compelled  to  bid  against  the  new,  and 
this  process  goes  on  until  the  whole  existing  ca[Ntal  u 
invested  in  wages,  seed,  materials,  and  machinery.  But 
as  a  given  number  of  hands  can  use  only  the  same  given 
quantity  of  seed,  materials,  and  machinery,  these  items  of 
capital  cannot,  nvhile  the  quantity  of  labour  remains 
stationary,  be  increased ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages  that  the  new  accumulations  of 
capital  can  appear. 

When  the  number  of  labourers  remains  stationary, 
nothing  can  prevent  every  new  accumulaUon  of  capital 
from  appearing  under  the  form  of  increased  wages,  exoqM 
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such  an  intimate  understanding  and  concert  amongst 
capitalists,  as  would  induce  each  individual  of  the  class, 
instead  of  seeking  for  additional  hands,  to  allow  all  his 
new  accumulations  of  capital  to  remain  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive. But  the  supposition  of  an  intimate  concert 
amongst  capitalists,  for  such  a  purpose,  involves  this 
manifest  contradiction  and  absurdity — namely,  that  they 
accumulate  capital  for  the  sake  of  employing  it  advan- 
tageously, at  the  same  time  that  they  resolve  not  to  em- 
ploy it  at  all.  If  there  were  an  understanding  that  all 
new  capital  should  be  kept  unemployed,  no  new  accumu- 
lation would  take  place.  Whenever  new  accumulations 
do  take  place,  they  supply  a  complete  demonstration  that 
no  combination  for  the  purpose  of  not  emplojdng  them 
exists.  If  such  new  accumulations  are  made,  it  is  in  order 
that  they  may  be  employed ;  and  if  they  are  employed, 
the  quantity  of  labour  remaining  the  same,  there  is  no 
form  in  which  they  can  appear,  except  that  of  increased 
wages. 

On  this  prindple,  if  our  farmer,  employing  as  before, 
100  labourers,  advancing  500  quarters  of  com  as  seed 
and  implements,  and  obtaining  a  reproduction  of  1605 
quarters,  were,  out  of  the  605  quarters  formerly  devoted 
to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family,  to  save  500  quarters 
instead  of  ^0  quarters,  then  the  second  ^0  quarters, 
thereby  added  to  his  capital,  would,  like  the  first,  take 
the  form  of  increased  wages,  and  the  reward  of  the  100 
labourers,  which  had  before  risen  from  500  to  750  quar- 
ters, would  now  rise  to  1000  quarters.  Here  wages 
would  have  reached  their  maximum ;  for  the  farmer,  ad- 
vancing 500  quarters  for  seed,  and  1000  quarters  for 
labour,  and  obtaining  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters. 
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would  gain  no  more  than  the  minimum  profit  of  seven  per 
cent.,  which,  by  the  suppoation,  is  necessary  to  induce 
him  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  numb^ 
of  kbourers  did  not  increase,  wages  would  continue  at 
their  maximum.  Should  the  labouring  class,  during 
the  increase  of  capital  and  advance  of  wages,  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  superior  modes  of  living,  the 
minimum,  below  which  wages  cannot  fall  without  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  labour,  might  be  made  to  ooindde 
with  the  maximum,  beyond  which  they  cannot  rise  with- 
out suspending  the  emplojrment  of  cafHtal.  When  the 
coincidence  of  minimum  and  maximum  wages  is  brought 
about  by  superior  habits  of  living  among  the  people, 
raising  the  former  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  in  the  most  affluent  condiuon  in  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  is  possible  they  should  be  placed. 

This  affluent  condition  can  be  preserved  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  so  long  only  as  they  may  refuse  to  burthen 
themselves  with  families  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  race, 
unless  they  receive  the  highest  wages  which  can  be  paid, 
without  trenching  upon  the  minimum  rate  of  profit.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  labourers,  without  a  contem- 
poraneous and  pn^rdonal  increase  in  the  quandty  of 
capital,  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  decline  of  wages. 
While  our  farmer^s  capital  consists  of  seed  and  im- 
plements sufficient  to  employ  100  labourers,  and  of  a 
quantity  of  necessaries  sufficient  to  pay  them  wages,  at 
the  rate  of  10  quarters  of  com  per  man,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  he  should,  with  this  capital,  give  emjdoy- 
ment  to  110  labourers  at  the  same  wages. 

It  necessarily  follows,  from  the  principles  of  rent,  that 
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when,  OD  the  last  land  resorted  to,  the  sroallness  of  the 
produce  obtained  deprives  the  farmer  of  the  power  of 
giving  his  labourers  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
pott  of  animal  life,  the  high  rent  which  competition 
causes  to  be  paid  for  all  the  more  fertile  soils,  reduces  the 
cultivator  of  the  best  to  the  same  level  with  the  culuvator 
of  the  worst,  and  brings  down  universally  the  maximum 
of  wages  to  the  minimum. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  our  proofs  and  illustrations 
from  agricultural  labour,  because  in  agriculture  the  prin- 
cipal things  expended,  such  as  food  and  seed,  being 
homogeneous  with  the  things  reproduced,  enable  us  to 
form  a  direct  comparison  between  the  quantities  expended 
and  the  quantities  reproduced,  and  thus  give  a  rimplicity 
and  distinctness  to  our  illustrations,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  The  principles,  however,  which 
regulate  wages  in  agriculture,  also  regulate  them  in  manu- 
factures. Where,  as  is  now  the  case  in  this  country, 
competition  is  allowed  to  operate,  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon labour  employed  in  producing  the  first  necessaries 
d  life  will  regulate  the  value  of  all  other  kinds  of  labour ; 
idlowance  being  made  for  different  degrees  of  hardship 
and  of  hazard,  and  for  the  time  and  expense  required  in 
learning  a  trade. 

Beyond  a  certain  pointy  the  Proportion  between 
Capital  and  Labour  ceases  to  have  any  in^ 
fluence  on  Wages. 

It  has  appeared  that  minimum  wages  are  fixed  by 
climate,  and  by  the  habits  of  living  prevalent  among  the 
labouring  classes;  that  maximum  wages  are  determined 

I  I 
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hj  the  quaGty  of  the  soil  under  cuItivatioD,  by  the  skSl 
with  which  labour  is  applied,  and  by  the  degrte  of 
freedom  allowed  to  trade ;  and  that  the  pinnt  At  wbidi 
actual  wages  fall  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  wbidi 
exists  between  cafntal  and  labour. 

The  ratio  between  labour  and  capital  aj^pears  some* 
times  to  be  considered  as  the  only  regulator  of  wages. 
If  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  be  easy 
and  comfortable,  it  is  contended  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  so  b  to  make  capital  increase  as  fast  as  popula^ 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present  population  from 
increasing  faster  than  capital ;  and  that  if  the  conditioii 
of  the  people  be  not  easy  and  comfortable,  it  can  be 
made  so  only  by  quickening  the  rate  at  which  capital 
increases,  or  by  retarding  the  rate  at  which  population 
increases. 

This  is  taking  a  narrow  and  incomplete  view  of  the 
circumstances  which  regulate  wages.  The  ratio  between 
d^tal  and  labour  is  not  the  only  cause ;  it  is  but  one 
out  of  the  several  causes  by  which  wages  are  governed. 
When  climate  and  custom  have  determined  the  pcnnt 
below  which  the  reward  of  labour  cannot  fall,  and  when 
the  quality  c^  the  soil,  and  the  skill  with  which  inddstiy 
is  applied,  have  fixed  the  maximum  beyond  which  it 
cannot  rise,  then  the  ratio  between  population  and 
capital,  or,  more  correctly,  between  the  quantity  of 
labour  and  the  amount  of  capital,  determines  the  inter- 
mediate point  at  which  actual  wages  settle.  But  though 
labour  and  capital  should  go  on  increasing  in  the  same 
propc»tion,  and  though  they  should  constantly  preserve 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  yet  the  neoesmty  of  resorting 
to  inferior  smls  mi^t  gradually  reduce  the  maxunum  nf 
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Wages  until  it  coincided  with  the  extreme  minimum,  betow 
which  labour  cannot  be  sustained.  At  tins  point  the 
supply  of  labour  could  be  no  further  increased ;  and  if 
habits  of  frugality  amongst  the  opulent  classes  continued 
lo  convert  revenue  into  capital,  the  ratio  of  ^ajntal  to 
population  might  go  on  increasing,  without  producing 
the  elightest  advance  of  wages.  , 

When,  in  the  progress  of  wecdth  and  population,  wages 
and  profits  have  fallen  to  their  minimum,  and  when  the 
next  quality  of  land  to  be  taken  in  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  a  reproduction  sufficient  to  pay  these  minimum 
wages  and  to*  replace  advances  with  minimum  profits^ 
then  that  which  is  saved  from  revenue  to  be  added  to 
capital  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  and  will  be  invested 
in  foreign  leans  and  foreign  adventures.  At  this  point 
the  most  rapid  accumulation  of  capital,  though  going  ott 
while  population  remained  stationary,  could  have  ii#* 
possiUe  influence  on  wages. 

The  Means  by  which  Wages  may  be  increased. 

The  circumstances  mOst  favourable  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  none  but  superior  soils,  and 
•the  divisions  of  employment,  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
raise  the  effective  powers  of  industry,  and,  consequently, 
ibe  maximum  of  wages  to  the  highest  point;  while  the 
•rapd  increase  of  capital,  or  the  prudential  habits  of  the 
pec^fde  with  respect  to  increasing  their  numbers,  pre- 
serves between  the  quantity  of  labour  and  the  amount  of 
captal,  that  popcnrtion  which  brings  actual,  up  to  the 
Jsvd  of  maximum  wages. 
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The  drcuntttanoes  ooost  unfavourable  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  labouring  dasa.  are  those  in  which 
the  low  effective  powers,  eithar  <^  agricultural  or  of 
manufacturing  industry,  bring  down  the  maximum  of 
wages  to  a  level  with  the  extreme  minimum,  below  whidi 
the  merely  animal  wants  of  the  labouring  populatioii 
cannot  be  supplied.  Under  such  drcumstances,  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  melandioly  and 
calamitous  in  the  highest  degree.  Already  standing  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  existence  on  every  stagnation  of 
trade  and  deficient  harvest,  they  are  deprived  of  support, 
and  vinted  by  famine.  • 

Should  the  resorting  to  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
the  low  effective  powers  of  agricultural  industry  conse- 
quent thereto,  be  the  cause  which  brings  down  the 
maximum  of  wages  to  the  level  of  their  extreme  mini- 
mum, then  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  people 
cannot  be  removed,  unless  the  inferior  lands  are  thrown 
out  of  culuvation,  either  by  the  free  importaUon  of  foraga 
agricultural  produce,  or  by  such  a  reduction  of  the  popu« 
laUon  as  may  enable  the  lands  of  superior  quality  to  yield 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and  material  for  the  numbers 
which  remiun. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  the  con- 
sequent throwing  out  of  inferior  sculs,  though  th^  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  maximum  or  poeable  wages, 
cannot  raise  the  actual  wages  recaved,  unless  the  propor- 
tion which  the  quantity  of  labour  bears  to  the  amount  of 
oafHtal  should  be  at  the  same  time  reduced.  If,  previous 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  100  labourers,  with  an 
expenditure  of  500  quarters  for  seed  and  implements, 
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eould  raise  749  quarters  from  the  last  quality  of  soil 
brought  under  cultivation,  then  minimum  profits  being 
seven  percent.,  the  maximum  wages  of  100  men  would  be 
200  quarters ;  and  if,  after  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  all  soils  were  thrown  out  of  tillage,  except  those 
from  which  100  labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  500 
quarters  for  seed  and  implements,  could  produce  1606 
quarters,  then  the  maximum  wages  of  the  100  labourers 
would  rise  from  SOO  quarters  to  1000  quarters.  But 
though  maximum,  or  possible  wages,  might  thus  advance, 
it  is  self-evident  that  actual  wages  could  not  be  raised  to 
this  maximum,  unless  the  quantity  of  labour  had  so 
diminished,  or  the  amount  of  capital  had  so  increased, 
that  for  every  100  labourers  to  be  employed,  the  farmer, 
in  addition  to  his  necessary  advance  of  500  quarters  for 
seed  and  implements,  had  1000  quarters  to  advance  as 
wages. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  in  a  country  which 
has  approached  the  ultimate  limits  of  her  agricultural 
resources,  and  which  refuses  to  admit  foreign  agricul- 
tural produce,  a  reduction  of  the  population,  sufficient  to 
throw  the  inferior  land  out  of  cultivation,  though  it  in- 
creases maximum  or  possible  wages,  yet  will  not  advance 
actual  wages,  if  capital  should  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  with  population.  If  the  farmer,  who  employs 
100  men,  has  a  capital  of  only  400  quarters  of  com,  and 
if  he  is  obliged  to  advance  SOO  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements,  the  wages  of  the  100  men  will  necessarily  be 
800  quarters,  whether  the  soil  they  cultivate  yields  428 
or  842  quarters.  In  the  former  case  the  farmer'^s  profits 
will  be  seven  per  cent. ;  in  the  latter  they  will  be  110  per 
eent     This  very  high  rate  of  profit  would  occasion  a 
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rapid  iDcreaae  of  capital ;  and  if  tbe  population,  ranaiiMBg 
atationaiy,  rendered  it  unnecessary  again  to  resort  to  the 
inferior  land,  tbe  wages  of  the  100  labourers  would  rise 
from  200  quarters  to  600  quarters,  the  extreme  maximum 
determined  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil  under  cul- 
tivation. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  important  power  of  increasing,  or  of  diminishing,  tbe 
reward  of  labour,  is,  by  the  essential  order  of  socieCj, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  themselves.     Irre- 
gularities in  the  seasons  bringing  on  scarcity  and  famine, 
fordgn  incursions,  or  domestic  commotions,  destroying 
property,  or  suspending  production  by  rendering  it  inse* 
cure,  may  sometimes  occasion  a  depression  of  wages, 
which  no  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes 
can  avert  or  mitigate.     But  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when  the  usual  course  of  nature  is  preserved, 
and  when  law   and   order   are  maintained,   it  depends 
upon  the  labouring  classes  themselves  whether  wages 
shall  ascend  to  the  ultimate  maximum  or  sink  to  the  ex- 
treme minimum.     By  duly  regulating  their  numbers,  ia 
relation  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  enlarge 
Ae  range  of  maximum  wages ;  and  by  regulating  their 
numbers,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  capital  employed, 
they  cause   actual  wages  to  ascend  to  th^  ultimate 
maximum. 

Under  such  circumstances  every  improvement  in  agri- 
culture— every  addition  to  mechanical  powers— evwy  new 
facility  afforded  to  communication  and  tranqwrt — every 
thing,  in  short,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  bringing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  market,  raises,  at  one  and  the  same  time» 
botii  possible  and  actual  wages,  bestows  upon  the  labouring 
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tktfaes  mdre  ample  m«aos  of  comfort  and  eqjoyment,  and 
lift3  them  to  a  higher  place  upon  the  scale  of  society. 

On  the  odier  hand,  when  the  labouring  classes  allow 
their  numbers  to  bear  a  high  proportion,  dther  to  the 
extent  of  fertile  land  or  to  the  amount  of  capital  enif- 
ployed,  wages  will  settle  down  to  the  extreme  minimum, 
below  which  animal  existence  cannot  be  sustained.  Under 
such  drcumstaooes,  every  fluctuation  of  the  seasons,  every 
stagnation  or  revulsion  in  trade,  will  bring  down  upon  the 
labouring  population  all  the  miseries  of  want,  and  degrade 
them  to  a  state  more  precarious  and  wretched  than  that  of 
negro  servitude. 

T%ere  is  no.tendenqf  in  Papulation  to  increase 
faster  than   Capital,    and   thus   to    degrade 
Wages. 

Were  it  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  popu- 
lation has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  capital, 
all  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  completely  idle  and  abortive.  The  existence  of 
such  a  tendency  would  fix  the  labouring  class  in  a  state. 
Hot  only  of  hopeless,  but  of  perpetually  increaring 
misery,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  a  number  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  would  be  prematurely  cut  off  by 
femine,  and  by  the  epidemics  it  engenders.  The  fact, 
that  the  condidon  of  the  labouring  classes  has  improved 
with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  civilization,  demonstrates 
that  population  has  not  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
capital 

Adam  Smith  has  told  us,  that  in  the  universal  opulence 
et  an  improving  country,  the  common  labourer  can  eonw 
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inand  a  greater  quantity  of  the  neceasaries  and  comforts 
of  life  than  many  an  African  king,  the  abscdute  master  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands  of  subject  sarages. 
At  the  present  time,  a  common  labourer,  in  England,  ia 
better  off,  with  respect  to  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  tbaa 
were  the  chief  men  of  the  land  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy ;  and  ma^y  an  inhabitant  of  a  w(M*k-houae  is 
better  accommodated  now  than  were  the  Kings  of  Bri- 
tain at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion.  These  facts 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  popola- 
Uon  has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  capital. 

The  poverty  and  misery  of  mankind,  in  almost  aH 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  no  proof  that  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  capital  has  actually  increased. 
To  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency,  other  facts 
must  be  supplied.  It  must  be  shown,  not  only  that  the 
labouring  classes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
poverty,  but  that,  from  the  time  that  capitalists  and 
labourers  became  disUnct  classes,  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  the  latter  has  gone  on  increasing.  Evai  this  is  not 
enough.  When  the  fact  of  the  constantly  increasing 
wretchedness  of  mankind  has  been  establidied,  it  b  further 
necessary  to  show,  that  the  increa^ng  misery  has  not  been 
produced  by  another  cause,  fully  adequate  to  the  effect ; 
namely,  by  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population  to  the 
extent  of  the  fertile  lands  from  which  submstence  is 
obtained. 

When  we  examine  this  question  with  the  attention  and 
accuracy  which  its  great  importance  demands,  and  compare 
the  motives  which  influence  mankind  in  increasing  their 
numbers  and  in  accumulating  wealth,  we  find  that,^  in 
almost  every  society,  the  tendency  is  not  to  increase 
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population  faster  than  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  ta 
increase  capital  more  rapidly  than  population. 

In  new  countries,  like  North  America,  where  abun- 
dance of  fertile  land  remains  to  be  reclaimed,  and  where 
the  obstacle  to  production  is  the  want  of  a  population 
sufficiently  dense  for  the  division  of  ^ployment,  and  the 
co-operation  of  one  distinct  branch  of  industry  with 
another,  a  large  family  becomes  an  important  source  of 
wealth ;  the  desire  of  bettering  thdr  condition  acts  in  con- 
juAction  with  the  instinct  of  nature  in  impelling  the 
labouring  classes  to  early  marriages ;  and  population  in- 
creases with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  human  constituUon 
will  admit.  Yet  in  new  countries,  where  population 
doubles  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  is  at  least  as  rapid ;  and  capital  continues  to 
bear  that  proportion  to  labour  which  makes  actual  wages 
permanently  high. 

In  old  and  welUpeopled  countries,  such  as  England, 
the  increasing  cost  of  procuring  raw  produce  gives  a  high 
value  to  food,  and  to  those  coarse  manufactured  articles 
into  which  raw  material  largely  enters.  The  high  value 
thus  given  to  the  things  which  constitute  wages,  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  married  labourer,  who  must  consume, 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  all  the  subsistence  he 
receives ;  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  unmarried 
labourer,  who,  receiving  more  food  and  clothing,  or  the 
price  of  more,  than  he  can  himself  consume,  has  a  surplus 
quantity,  or  the  price  r  of  a  surplus  quantity,  with  which 
to  purchase  the  finer  manufactured  goods,  and  the  foreign 
articles,  which  have  fallen  in  value  as  compared  with  food 
and  with  the  coarser  manufactured  goods.  Hence  the 
unmarried  labourer  finds  himself  in  much  more  affluent 
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orcumstances  tban  the  married  labourer,  Whileiaantir 
country  a  numerous  family  is  a  powerful  means  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  labourer,  in  an  4)ld  country, 
where  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  acquired  a  high  value, 
such  a  family  deprives  the  working  man  of  the  ease,  and 
comfort,  and  independence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  single 
state.  It  follows,  that  as  a  country  approaches  the  limits  of 
her  agricultural  resources,  marriages  become  less  firequent ; 
and  the  power  ^  to  increase  and  multiply,^  instead  of 
being  stimulated  to  its  utmost  action  by  the  considerations 
of  prudence,  and  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  is 
checked  and  controuled  by  the  prevailing  eflicacj  of  these 
causes  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  tendency  in  every 
civilized  community  is  not  for  population  to  increase 
&ster  than  capital,  but  for  capital  to  increase  faster  than 
population. 

These  principles  are  establbhed  by  the  actual  conditioo 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  country  of  Europe 
except  Ireland.  The  strength  of  the  motives  by  which  in 
an  old  country  the  impulse  to  an  increase  of  numbers  b 
controuled,  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  unless  we 
take  into  ouV  consideradon  the  fact,  that  these  molivea 
have  hitherto  acted  under  all  the  discouragements  of 
erroneous  opinion  and  mistaken  legislation.  When  the 
laws  which  give  a  bounty  to  over-population  shall  be 
repealed,  and  when  prudence  and  precaution  in  entering 
upon  the  marriage  state,  and  in  regulating  the  numbers  df 
famines,  histead  of  being  objects  of  censure  and  disKk^ 
receive  from  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  public 
voice,  the  reward  to  which  their  prevailing  influence  oa 
human  happmess  entides  them,  then  will  population  be  at 
all  times  so  regulated^  that  the  supply  of  labour  wUl  be 
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duly  apportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  and  to 
the  amount  of  capital  employed ;  and  the  labouring  classes 
will  emerge  from  their  degradation,  and  will  permanently 
enjoy  ease,  comfort,  and  independence. 

The  rapidity  with  which  all  kinds  of  useful  instruction 
are  at  this  time  spreading  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of 
Great  Britain  would  speedily  bring  about  this  consumma- 
tion, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  were  it  not  for  one  most 
fatal  counteracting  cause — the  amiual  inundations  of  Irish 
labour.  Until  this  cause  is  removed,  no  considerable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England  and  Scotland  can,  by  posability,  take  place. 
Until  the  people  of  Ireland  feel  the  honest  and  decent 
pride  of  independence,  they  will  be  satisGed  with  their 
hovel,  their  potatoe,  and  their  rags ;  and  no  prudential 
calculations,  no  desire  of  lifting  themselves  from  this 
degradation,  will  controul  die  power  of  increase,  and  thus 
nuse  the  reward  of  Irish  labour  to  a  level  with  that  of 
England.  But  the  two  islands  are  so  intimately  connected^* 
steam  navigation  has  brought  their  shores  into  such 
immediate  contact — that  if  Irish  wages  do  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  English,  English  wages  must  fall  to  the  level  of 
Irish. 

Let  the  people  of  England  look  to  this.  Let  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  England  and  Scotland  be  assured, 
that  if  effectual  means  are  not  applied  for  improving  the 
habits  of  their  Irish  brethren,  the  political  degradation 
into  which  they  have  fallen  will,  in  the  re-action  of  moral 
causes,  rink  the  great  body  of  the  people  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  to  one  common  level  of  extreme  and 
hopeless  misery. 

FINIS. 
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PRIKTSD   BY   T.    BRITTELL,    RVPBET   STRUT,   HAYMiiRKBT. 
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